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Pustic Uritities ForrniGHtLy . . stands 
for federal and state regulation of both 
privately owned and operated utilities and 
publicly owned and operated utilities, on a 
fair and nondiscriminatory basis; for non- 
discriminatory administration of laws; for 
equitable and nondiscriminatory taxation; 
and, in general—for the perpetuation of the 
free enterprise system. Jt is an open forum 
or the free expression of opinion concern- 
ing public utility regulation aul allied 
topics. It is supported by subscription and 
advertising revenue; it is not the mouthpiece 
of any group or faction; it is not under the 
editorial s.:; ‘ervision of, nor does it bear the 
endorsement of, any organization or associa- 
tion. The editors do not assume responsi- 
bility for the opinions expressed by its 
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ARTICLES 


The American Way to a 
Pcwer-Full Future Donald S. Kennedy 


Despite pride in the achievemerts of the investor-owned electric 
utility industry over the quarter-century of the EEI’s existence, 
there is a continued threat to the industr y s future. 


Electric Power for an Expanding 
Economy . Hon. Fred A. Seaton 
Teamwork is the keynote of this article, prepared by the Secretary 
of the Interior, especially for this magazine. 


The Investor’s R6éle in Preserving 
American Freedom Edwin Vennard 


If risk capital in sufficient quantity is not made available through 
normal ciannels of inves to previle the tools fer industry, 
our government may, at some point, be forced to step in. 

Partners in Industrial Research Gwilym A. Price 
Ore-fifth of the industry’s research and development spending is 
being done by electric manufacturers, in partnership with the op- 
erating utility companies. 

1 z ° 
Is the Holding Company Act 
Retarding Prcegress? Hon. Eugene §. Loughlin 
Do some of the present Holding Company Act restrictions against 
joint ventures retard needed plat prozress? 


Air Conditicning and Its Electric 
Requirements G. T. Kellogg 


Ore of the mos* imrortant fiel’s of new bsiress and power con- 
sumption still remaining to be fully realized by the electric utility 
industry is air conditioning 
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Philo Plant of Ohio Power Company on American Gas & EI 
System. Stack in front is for the new Supercritical Unit. 
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B&W 's Universal Pressure Steam Generator 
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Heips Philo Plant Open the Way to New:.: 

2 . - . 0,000 

Economies in Steam-Electric Generatig.:: 

early 

eratior 

Generating history is being made at the Philo Plant of of greater plant efficiency that comes with the hig rock 

the Ohio Power Company on the American Gas & possible combination of pressure and ter peratuiit 42nd 
Electric System. Here, America’s first commercial The Problems Solved included the very <iifficult 
supercritical pressure steam-electric unit is in opera- of feedwater chemistry, of heat transfer and contr 

tion, probing the frontiers for new economies in the internal deposits, metallurgy for higher ‘empetaiiemee 
production of energy. combined with higher pressures, and developme 

A Symbol of the Vision and progressiveness of control and operating techniques. Bs 

America’s public utilities and their suppliers, Philo is Philo’s Supercritical Unit, with a turho-gene a ¥ 
a landmark in engineering history. It is the result of operating at 4500 psi and 1150F, is producing 
years of engineering, research, and development that 120,000 kw, in the same space and using 45 pe 





solved the many problems which had stood in the way less fuel per kwhr than the 40,000 kw unit it repl 








be B&W 
with mi 


clone Furnaces assure rapid and complete combus- 
mum fly ash discharge and maintenance. 


wo More B&W Universal Pressure Steam Gen- 


ors are 


tric Sysi 
enough 


10,000. 
ward thi 
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eration 


now being built for The American Gas & 


m. Together these will produce 900,000 
io supply residential power for a city of 
Like Philo, they will continue to push 
1ew frontier in steam generation. 
Century of B&W leadership in steam 
stands behind these achievements. The 
‘Vilcox Company, Boiler Division, 161 
reet, New York 17, N. Y. 
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B&W Universal Pressure Steam Generator at Philo Plant 
employs two stages of reheat, the first at 1150 psi and 1050F, 
and the second at 165 psi and 1000F. 


B&W engineers solved the problems posed by the combina 
tion of the highest possible pressure and temperature. Thi 
large pilot unit was used to study fluid flow, heat transfeg 
feedwater chemistry, and control characteristics. 


: ib 


' Pitt 
Shop assembly of secondary front wall. Pre-assembly of many 
components for the Universal Pressure Steam Generator 
greatly speeded field erection. 





with the Coclitors 


eee our annual custom, this is- 
sue of Pusiic  UvriLities  Fort- 
NIGHTLY has been organized so as to be 
of special interest to our readers in the 
electric utility industry, many of whom 
are gathering about this time in Chicago 
tor the twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the Edison Electric Institute. We are 
privileged to have as the opening feature 
of this issue an article especially written 
for this publication by the president of the 
Edison Electric Institute, DoNnaLp S. 
KENNEDY, chairman of the board. and 
president of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company since 1949, 


Mr. KENNEpy is a native of Rushville, 
Indiana. He was educated in Indianapolis 
and attended Butler University. He is 
also a graduate of the University of Ari- 
zona (23) with a degree in accounting 
and economics. He joined the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Company in the year of 
his graduation as a bookkeeper. He rose 
by successive promotions to the post of 
vice president, treasurer, director, execu- 
tive vice president, and finally president 
and chairman. In addition to his activity 
in the affairs cf the electric utility indus- 
try, he has been very interested in numer- 
ous trade and business organizations in 
Oklahoma where he is a member of the 


DONALD S. KENNEDY 


FRED A. SEATON 


Oklahoma Economic Development Com- 
mittee. 


b hen MWORK is the keynote in the article 
prepared for Pusiic UTILITIES 
FORTNIGHTLY (beginning on page 798) 
by the HonoraBLeE Fred A. SEATON, 
Secretary of Interior. SECRETARY SEATON 
is a native of the District of Columbia, 
but he has spent most of his life in Ne- 
braska and Kansas. He attended Kansas 
State College, from which he received an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree in 1955. 
His primary interest before becoming « 
member of the Eisenhower administration 
was in the publishing and radio business 
in Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, WW 
oming, and Colorado. He calls Hastings, 
Nebraska, his home, where he publishes 
the Hastings Daily Tribune. In 1951 he 
was appointed to the U. S. Senate to fill 
the vacancy left by the passing of Ne 
braska’s Senator Kenneth S. Wherry. H: 
also served as Assistant Secretary of De 
fense (1953) and administratiye assistant 
to the President (1955). He was ap 
pointed the thirty-sixth Secretary of In 
terior on May 28, 1956. 


ok * 


A Xortiee official of the Edison Elec 
d tric Institute is numbered among 
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Underwriter + Distributor 
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15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


our contributors to this issue. He is Ep- 
WIN VENNARD, vice president and man- 
aging director, whose article on “The In- 
vestor’s Role in Preserving American 
Freedom” begins on page 804. Born in 
New Orleans, he is a graduate of Tulane 
University (BS, ’24) and joined the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Schenectady, 
New York, where he was given an ad- 
vance course in electrical engineering. He 
started in the electric utility business in 
1926 as a power sales engineer for the 
Gulf States Utilities Company, and he 
later became general commercial manager 
for the Southwestern Gas & Electric Com- 
pany at Shreveport, Louisiana. He ac- 
cepted a post in the rate department of the 
Middle West Utilities Company in 1933 
and became vice president in charge of 
rates, new business, advertising, and pub- 
lic relations of the successor organization 
—the Middle West Service Company— 
a post which he held until his appointment 
to the EEI in 1956. 


* * x 


( Spb mM A. Price, chairman and presi- 


dent of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, whose article on partnership 
in industrial research begins on page 812, 
was born in Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, in 
1895. He is a graduate of the University 
of Pittsburgh (LLB, ’17) and practiced 
law and banking in Pittsburgh until his 
election as vice president of Westinghouse 
in 1943. He became president in 1944 and 
chairman in January, 1956. He stresses 
industrial research and development. 


Vy / 


EUGENE S. LOUGHLIN 





EDWIN VENNARD 


-ageenale S. LouGHLIN, chairman of the 
Connecticut Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, whose article on bringing the Hold- 
ing Company Act up to date begins on 
page 819, is a native New Englander. He 
graduated from Holy Cross College 
(BA) and received his Master’s degree in 
business administration from Harvard 
College, at which he specialized in ac- 
counting, corporate finance, and statistical 
analysis. His first business experience was 
with a large New York security house, 
after which he headed the city government 
of Greenwich, Connecticut. He was ap- 
pointed to the Connecticut commission in 
1942 and first elected chairman of that 
body in 1945. He has been very active in 
the affairs of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners and 
served as its president from November 14, 
1952, to September 24, 1953. 


* *k 


T. KELLoGcG, whose article on air 
¢ conditioning begins on page 82", ents 
is a member of the staff of the Air-Cond: gd 
tioning and Refrigeration Institute ci ppe 
Washington, D. C., the trade association 
of that industry. He started in the news 
paper business in his lowa home town an! 
came to Washington in 1930 as a report: © 
for The Evening Star. 


r . . Dcate 
THE next number of this magazine w! te 


be out June 20th. 
—m™|, 
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A ACSR was installed over large segment of Duke Power Company’s 75-mile, 230 KV Riverbend-Tiger Line. 


CSR? Put Anaconda’s 50 years of transmission 
cabie experience to work for you 


om the very finest engineered product... to 
perior workmanship . . . to on-the-job assist- 
ne... there is no one better prepared to 
eve you today with ACSR than Anaconda. 


reducing top quality transmission cable requires 

ore than a ready supply of metal—copper or alu- 

inum. The most vital ingredient of good cable is 

e manulacturer’s cable experience. 

The choice of metals may change, depending on 

‘onomic or other considerations. But cable require- soniye pea ware nga 

ents anc the skills and knowledge involved in mak- ee ee ee 

» dn j ce ake 26/7 ACSR from Anaconda. Three reels at once sped work. 

g dependable transmission lines do not. Whether 

pper or aluminum . . . it will pay you to call on the 

fan froir: Anacond: 

. i conda, ° 

Backed by # : ; ; Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 25 Broadway, 

ackec' by the broadest line of wire and cable in New Yook 4 Now Yaak: ’ , 

. 7, : : New c 4 c. 

eindus'ry, in both copper and aluminum, he is best . 

ualified io help you arrive at the most practical and , 

onomical ~ P.S. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. Anaconda field engineers have 
ica! answer to your cable needs. alia: tn ald aci hundred ‘ ¢ jobs 

Multi-rill : ape ; worked in advisory capacity on hundreds of complex jobs. 

MutT manufacturing facilities — strategically They are ready to put their experience and knowledge to work 

Deated avoss the country — assure speedy service. on your problem. 57368PUF 


Ask the Man from ANACONDA’ 


for ALUMINUM WIRE & CABLE 





Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


(June 20, 1957, issue) 
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INFLATION AND UTILITY FINANCING AND REGULATION 


Fergus J. McDiarmid, vice president in charge of investments, The Lincoln National | 

Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, gives us a very carefully reasoned critic ue 
of the prevailing attitude towards rate making for electric and other utilities by reau- 
lators. He pictures inflation as a robber of the investor and as the enemy of the con- 
sumer, and the responsible villain for unfair regulation, based on original cost and the 


BOA 


ie GOES 


> 
iy 


presumption of a stable dollar. 


THE FUTURE OF INTRAURBAN SUBURBAN TRANSIT 


Colonel Sidney H. Bingham (Ret.), nationally known consultant on transit matters and 
former chairman of the New York City Board of Transportation, makes some practi 
suggestions of interest to those who must face the problem of continuing transi 
operations in our metropolitan areas. He suggests improvement in traffic analysis anc 
forecasting of transit movement on a time and area basis. He discusses the conse- 
quences of decentralization of our cities and the establishment of suburban and satellite 
communities. Recognizing that mass transportation is the only alternative of continuec 
municipal growth, he deals with the alternatives of supporting mass transportation 

a stand-by basis or developing it to the status of a full-time indispensable serv 
with necessary restriction on private vehicular traffic. 


WHO'S BUILDING WHAT DAM? 


Kenneth McCord, of the public relations department of the Washington Water Powe 
Company, gives us an up-to-date article on dam building in the Pacific Northwest 
Reading the various news items and editorials about the controversy over powe 
development in the Pacific Northwest, the impression might be gained that the whol 
region is blanketed by various dams being built by various groups and interests. True, 
the Pacific Northwest is in need of more power, and this potential shortage has been 
brought on by the very conflict of interest which gives rise to the controversies i 
the area. Actually, there are power dams and big ones being built. This author ! 
checked on all of them and: gives us a project-by-project description of the m 
local partnership programs that somehow do not get into the newspapers beca 
they are proceeding quietly and efficiently. 


x 


Al sO... Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and cor- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washingt«" 
gossip, and other features of interest to public utility regulators, con: 
panies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and other:. 
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oney maker 
for the company and you- 


Just as sure as if it coined actual cash R & S specializes in serving utility 
the work done by our “Bill Frequency 


will swell your company 


companies all over the country — we 
Analyzer” * know your problems, know how to 
coffers! 

The work it does produces rate 


analyses faster and more accurately 


interpret your requirements and give 
you any break-down in report form 


you may require... minimums, de- 


than amy other method—a sure pro-  jvand rates, and so on. 


tector of profitable rate reverrue when We can conclusively prove to you 


done on a monthly basis —a real boon that our “One Step” methad of ‘rate 


when rates are reviewed. aa 
analysis will make money for the com- 
Complete monthly analyses by the ; 
7 7 A pany and you — all we need is a sam- 
One Step” method give you an al- ‘F: 
; ple of your billing sheet, a copy of 
ways true picture of your rate reve- 
‘ : rate schedules and an estimate of the 
nues, never a distortion such as occurs 
aed when a few months ‘sampling’ is used number of customers billed at each 
‘ By, 


ny as a check. This is of paramount im- ts and your frequency table require- 


portance when submitting figures to ents. From these we can give you an 


Rate Commissions, and when the fig- 
ures are compiled by R & S they really 


rate in rate cases. 


estimate of costs and a time table for 
production — both will be eye-open- 
ers! Write Dept. P today. 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 
“Your key to better figures since 1911” 
100 SIXTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


_ “exclusive with R & S—the oldest and largest punched card service bureau in the United States, offering every 
tility for swift, accurate data processing — continuing or peak-load. 





CEaoukble CC eke 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


M. S. RUKEYSER 
Columnist. 


Harocp S. VANCE 
Member, Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


EDITORIAL STATEMENT 
Los Angeles Times. 


James R, KILLIAN, Jr. 
President, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


GEORGE E, SOKOLSKY 
Columnist. 


Davip SARNOFF 
Chairman, Radio Corporation 
of America. 


Haroip Wittis Dopps 
President, Princeton University. 


HERBERT HOOVER 
Former President of the 
United States. 


Haro_p BrRAYMAN 
Director, public relations depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company. 


—MONTAIGNE 





“The key to success lies in giving more than lip ser\ 
ice to the principles of competition.” 


* 


“There is overoptimism, not as to the dimensions 0' 
the potential benefits of nuclear energy, but as to th: 
time it will take to realize them.” 


bd 


“Confidence, of course, is a mental attitude; and an 
administration devoted to ‘soaking the rich’ and ‘crack- 
ing down’ on business does not inspire it.” 


> 


“We cannot have strong scientific and engineerin; 
education without recognizing the requirements for 
great and advancing strength in our over-all system o/ 
education.” 


sd 


“The worst characteristic of the income tax is that 
it encourages profligacy in administration and discour- 
ages enterprise among the people. Why work if nothing 


can be kept?” 
aa 


“To live and prosper long, a business must possess 
a hard, unchanging core of integrity—and, beyond that, 
a special talent for adjusting to new conditions. In the 
years ahead, these qualities will be needed as never 
before.” 
¥ 


“The more one considers the future of higher edu 
cation in America, the more does one generate a con 
cern regarding the need for improved communication 
between the world of scholarship and the world of af 
fairs. Education includes the freedom to make mistakes 
and to learn to accept responsibility for them.” 


* 


“Today the greatest issue in America and all man 
kind is the encroachments of government to master out 
lives. . . . Our social and economic system is based upor 
free enterprise regulated to prevent monopoly and un 
fair competition. The state should only undertake busi 
ness or public improvement enterprises where they ar‘ 
greater than the people can undertake for themselves.’ 


> 


“When the advocates of control wanted to build hug: 
projects out of tax money for the benefit of a specia! 
geographical group, they told those people that they 
would, for example, be able to sell power cheaper than 
private companies could. And they tried to spread th« 
local geographical interest to a national interest by tell- 
ing people that this would provide a ‘yardstick’ which 
would force cheaper power all over the nation. Again, 
an appeal to personal interest.” 
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This 16-Foot Butterfly Valve Illus. 
trates the type of work which New. 
port News takes in stride. Newport 
News built 3 such valves, each 
weighing 446,000 Ibs., for the Ross 
Power Plant, Skagit Project, De. 
partment of Light, City of Seattle, 
Washington. Designed for a water 
flow of 3,620 cu. ft. per sec., anda 
hydrostatic pressure of 290 psi, 
these valves were shop tested by 
Newport News at 450 psi. They are 
hydraulically operated with oil at 
1,500 psi. pressure. Shop tests assure 
speedy, trouble-free assembly of 
Newport News built equipment, on 
the site. 


The TEST of a TITAN 


Here is one of the largest high head butterfly valves ever built, 
undergoing a shop test at Newport News. If you had an 
opportunity to follow this unit from start to finish, you would see 
first hand how Newport News produces massive equipment 
economically. For economy is a basic advantage that results from 
Newport News’ high integration of skill and production facilities. 


Large engineering and technical staffs, operating a plant 
comprising acres of brass, iron and steel foundries, five huge 
machine shops and other extensive fabricating facilities, have made 
Newport News one of the world’s largest producers of hydraulic 
turbines, valves, gates, penstocks and other essential equipment... 
both standard and special in design. 


Let us bid on your equipment. Write us today for your copy of 
“Water Power Equipment.” 





SHIPBUILDING AND 
DRY DOCK CO!PAN 
Newport News, V'rginia 
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International Business Machines’ new manufacturing plant at San Jose, California. 


[ Fe One of PG&E's 128,000 Some of the famou 


firms investing nearl 


S 
e new customers last year | $2 billion in Northen 


Actually, IBM is one of more than a million new customers in va i aes 


the last ten years. That’s the astounding growth of Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company (and Northern California). * Dupont 

To serve these new customers, P. G. and E. has tripled its | * C°°¢veo 
capacity, investing $1.6 billion in the greatest expansion in | * Gener! Electric 
the history of the industry. There’s plenty of low-cost elec- 
tricity and gas here for everyone. 


¢ Westinghouse 
° Ford 


: oc weiigs . * U.S. Steel 
California’s population is increasing so fast that the experts | . pe 


say this will be the nation’s biggest state by 1965! During 1957 ° 
orthern ind Central Cali- : : * Monsanto Chemical 
iach we estimate our investment for new » Owenstitae Gaal 

“tkeing center facilities will be $175 to 190 million Sinaia 


the Goicien West 
to keep ahead of our area’s growth. fe 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 














New compressor stations, like the one pictured above, are constantly being built to m 
the steadily increasing demands for natural gas. These compressor stations pump natural 
through Columbia’s 36,716 miles of pipeline to homes and industries in America’s Heartlat 


Columbia’s Thinking Is Constructive 


Customers in the area served by the Columbia Gas 
System keep calling for more and more natural gas 
—to meet a constantly increasing need for energy. 
To supply it, facilities with greater capacity must 
be constructed—new or enlarged compressing sta- 
tions, pipe lines, metering stations and other equip- 
ment. So Columbia must think constructively! 


During the past decade, the Columbia Gas System 
has spent more than a half billion dollars for con- 
struction. This year alone, Columbia expects 
to spend about $87 million on new facilities — to 
meet immediate and future natural gas require- 
ments of more than three million families, busi- 


nesses and industries in the dynamic and growing 
Heartland of American commerce and industry. 


Where System companies serve within this seven- 
state Heartland—Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland and southern 
New York—Columbia’s residential sales have dou- 
bled, its househeating customers have increased 
almost three-fold in just ten years. 

Growth in the Heartland shows no signs ‘of di- 
minishing . . . so to keep pace with the Heart/iand’s 
growth, to provide the facilities and the service a 
growing number of customers require, Columbia 
thinks and plans constructively for the future. 


serving homes and industry in America’s Heartland 

















THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, IN‘. 
COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION 
120 East 4ist Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Amere Gas Utilities Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation 
Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company, Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation, Kentucky Gas Transmission Corporation 
COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company . . . PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company, 
Columbia Gas of New York, Inc., Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Home Gas Company 
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In Printing . . . APPEAL 





The exacting printing requirements of public utility executives and their at- 
torneys call for extreme care and accuracy. Deadlines, too, must often be met 
in a matter of just hours. 















At Appeal, we are equipped to perform your “rush jobs” with the accuracy 
they demand because our complete facilities and our 68 years of familiarity with 
the specialized field of corporate printing are available to you 24 hours a day. 


You are welcome to this experience next time you have a printing problem. 
Why not call us for details? 


Appear Printinc ComPANy 


Incorporated 
Established in 1889 


130 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. Tel: WOrth 4-3033 








DAY-AND-NIGHT SERVICE 


ANNUAL REPORTS @ PROXY MATERIAL © REGISTRATION STATEMENTS 
PROSPECTUSES ® MUNICIPAL OFFERINGS * MARKET LETTERS 
and all other types of Public Utility, Financial, Corporate and Legal Printing 
























Prometheus, one of the 
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earliest characters in clas- 
sical mythology, gave the 
gift of fire to mortals and 
was punished for this in- 
fringement on the gods. 
He was bound to a rock 
to be devoured by an eagle 
and by the elements. But 
Prometheus persevered 
over all. His name still 


(NOOO) 


v, 
‘as 


«A ——ha 


v, 
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symbolizes enormous en- 
durance over incredible 
hardship. 





ENOURANCE BREEDS CONFIDENCE 


Symbols that clearly show unusual en- 
durance over the elements are uncom- 
mon. The mythological Prometheus 
represents strong day-after-day endur- 
ance. There’s another such symbol, too 
... but not fictional. Kerite Cable, year 
in, year out, successfully resists the 
damaging effects of time and the el- 
ements. Whether exposed to the humid 
heat of the tropics, or the rigors of the 


The value and service life of a product can be no greater than the integrity and craftsmanship of its m:ket. 


cold damp Arctic, Kerite, wherever it is 
used, can be relied on for outstanding 
performance. That’s why there is little 
cause for surprise when Kerite Cable 
laid in unusually difficult installations 
40 or more years ago is found still to be 
in perfect operating condition today. 


_Kerite’s acceptance is greatest with those 


who have used it longest. Endurance, 


over the years, breeds confidence. 


“ KERITE CABLE. 


THE KERITE COMPAN Y—30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Offices also at 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 582 Market St., San Francisco; 


3901 San Fernando Rd., Glendale 4, Calif.; 31 St. James Ave., Boston 
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MONTANA On THE MOVE 






























































Another Post-War Decade 
ls Off to a Good Start 


Montana's first decade after World War Il showed a rising, stable economy that car- 
ried on through 1956, the first year of the second post-war period. 

The trend in 1957 is upward as more and more people find that Montana's abundant 
resources and healthful climate are for them. It’s fun being a Montanan. 


Population Up 


Since 1950, the State’s population has 
increased 14 per cent, to 675,000. A Census 
Bureau official recently predicted that the 
Rocky Mountain region would experience 
the second largest population gain, pro- 
portionately, of any area in the five years 
ending in 1960. 


Incomes High 


Personal income of Montanans topped a 
billion dollars for the sixth year in a row in 
1956. Per capita income in the state is high. 


New Industries 


New industries already are in the state 
and others are heading this way to develop 
the State’s abundant resources with the vast 
quantities of low-cost power and fuel avail- 
able. 


Output Increases 


Production is rising in three important 
fields: oil, where a new record output of 
21,700,000 barrels was reached; metals, 
particularly in the Butte area, and lumbering, 
utilizing Montana’s forests. 





We're Growing, Too 


During the year, we added 3,905 electric customers, bringing our total to 141,143, 
and we added 6,207 natural gas customers, boosting this total to 51,465. 
allt Work is more than one-fourth complete on our 13th hydroelectric plant, Cochrane 
Development, which will increase system capability to 671,000 KW when the job is 
finished late this year. 


MONTANA IS A POWER-SURPLUS STATE 
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The Montana Power Company 
Serving a GROWING State 
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These words best describe the REMINGTON 
RAND® Sectional Customer Service Counter... 
designed for combination Public Utility 
cashiering-bookkeeping. It offers custom-made 
beauty and efficiency without custom-made 
limitations, and at a mass-production price. 


Rapid, face-to-face service to customers... 
ideal counter height, and a continuous parcel 
shelf for resting packages or bundles is pro- 
vided. Working area side is compact without 
being crowded; Customer Service and History 


FIRE-RESISTAN 


Records are within arm’s reach to rear in in- 
sulated Safe KARDEX® cabinets. Visible con- 
trol of these important records speeds refer- 
ence and posting...enables faster service to 
customers...and saves you time and money. 


Certified, insulated pedestal units provide 24- 
hour “Point-of-Use” protection for vital records 
against loss by fire...uninsulated pedestal units 
are available for records which can readily be 
duplicated. Two or more counters may be 
joined together for larger offices. 


Get all the facts by reading booklet SC764 (New Sectional Cus- 
tomer Service Counter)... yours FREE upon request. Write to 
Remington Rand, Room 1657, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


DivisiON OF 


SPERRY 


Mtand 


RAND CORPORATION 








Your Westinghouse representative can prove .... 


NEW TD INDICATOR SIMPLIFIES 
TRANSFORMER LOAD MANAGEMEN 


130 
20 


NO actuated by 





2 Copper temperature 
100 
1. D. INDICATOR 


90 


-10 


ambient temperature °C 


The new thermal duty indicator 

records total overload hours cumulatively 
— simplifies overload monitoring. 

Because it is actuated by copper 
temperature, you can use the full capacity 
of transformers. Here is a new 


tool for effective load management 


of pole-type transformers. 
J-70793 


You CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 
Westinghouse Wy 


Kent Walker, manager of 
Distribution, South Carolina 
Electric and Gas Company, 
and Ken Leland, Westinghouse 
Representative. 





st can’t be measured 























but it can be prowed... 


that sustained accuracy in Sprague Gas Meters 
over extended periods of service with a mini- 
mum of maintenance is the rule. Such proven 
performance can be consistently achieved 
only when quality materials and fine workman- 
ship are combined with simplified design to 
produce a product outstanding in its field. 


THE PAETER COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT 4, CONNECTIC!T 


WESTERN BRANCH FACTORY — LOS ANGELES 23, CALIF. REGIONAL OFFICES — DAVENPORT, IOWA HOUSTON 3, TEXAS SAN FRANC?SCO 11, 
Gas Meters of Simplified Design and Sustained Accwracy 


© 





this brand on each pole is your 
assurance of pole pedigree... 
and guarantee of — 





pole protection 


Long- Bell pressure-treated poles with 
creosote or pentachlorophenol 


When you specify a pole that carries the Long-Bell brand, 
you have the result of 78 years lumber experience, over 
half a century of wood preserving know-how. From 

vast tracts of timber land in the South and West, 
carefully selected trees are cut, expertly prepared and 
deep pressure treated with proven preservatives. Your 
order is assured of prompt, efficient handling from ample 
stock at one of five of our conveniently located 


treating plants. 


Poles « Posts « Piling « Cross Arms ¢ Ties « Lumber 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
DIiviston 


Wood Preserving Sales 
Kansas City, Missouri « Longview, Washington 





Whether in general operations, financing, enging 
ing or other business matters, the consulting 

advisory services of Commonwealth can be of ma 
rial assistance. 

These services are integrated with the pl 
and policies of client management in accompl 
ing the desired objectives. Commonwealth exp 
ence is built on work covering many states 4 
companies, in operations varying from a few é 
ployees to thousands, and in projects from aj 
dollars to many millions. 

Commonwealth is an independent organiza 
built on a business record of 50 years, and wha 


‘ owned by officers and employees. 


COMMONWEALTH SERVICES INC. 


New York, N.Y. Jackson, Mich. Washington, D.C. Houston, Tex. 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 


The Commonwealth Professional Engineering Organization 


Let our booklet tell you more. 


FINANCIAL TAXES 

RATES DE PRECIATIC 

INSURANCE &CCOUNTI 

PURCHASING 

GAS OPERATIONS 

CORPORATE 

PENSIONS AND WEi.FARE 

BUSINESS DEVELO! MENT 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

STOCK TRANSFER 

PROXY SOLICITATIONS 

GENERAL CONSULTATION 

ENGINEERING— 
CONSULTING AN DESIGN 
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CHASE 





MANHATTAN 
BANK 





sign of 
outstanding 
banking 
service 


why don’t you talk to the people at 
Chase Manhattan—they’re ready to provide 


a complete range of banking serves. 


93 CONVENIENT OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


THE 
CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








This is not an offer of these Securities for sale. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


255,813 Shares 





Florida Power Corporation; 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $7.50 Per Share) 


Florida. Power Corporation (the “Company”) is 

offering to the holders of its Common Stock the right to 

subscribe for 255,813 additional shares of Common Stock at 

$51 per share at the rate of one share for each ten shares held of 

record at the close of business May 14, 1957, with privilege of over- 

subscription, subject to allotment, as set forth in the Prospectus. Subscription 
Warrants evidencing such rights will expire at 3:30 P.M., New York Time, June 3, 1957., 


Subscription Price $51 per Share 


The several underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, 
during and after the subscription period, may offer shares of Common Stock as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as may lawfully offer ‘these securities in such State. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Bear, Stearns & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hornblower & Week: 


W. C. Langley & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. 


May 15, 1957. 








Send for 
your copy 














DP&L SERVES as 
OVER A MILLION Seeconem—m—= 
PEOPLE IN WEST- 
CENTRAL OHIO 








FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 
At December 31 





















The financial high- 
lights in the adjoining 











1956 1955 
column tell the story of 
es “6 Property and plant............. $224,218,000 $201,738,000 
anothe d 5 § iti f : 
ee CIE 5 Cokie ccncve cress $173,142,000 $170,688,000 
our annual report we have Capitalization ratios— 
tri Common stock equity... . 38.3% 37.4% 
ried to tell the aii of the Preferred stock........ 14.4% 14.6% 
people that made this prog- First mortgage bonds ... 47.3% 48.0% 
ress possible. We will be 100.0% 100.0% 
happy to send you a copy. Number of shares—common stock. . 2,629,037 2,619,256 


For the Year 





Operating revenues...........-. $ 73,527,000 $ 68,023,000 
Earnings on common stock........ $ 10,010,000 $ 8,798,000 
PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 
WONOIMUERES « c.c0 06 8 ccs vos er $5.92 $5.49 
CLL, Cee ee $3.81 $3.36 
Divi hGsa OH ais sis iaeerers $2.25 $2.05 





THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
25 North Main Street ¢ Dayton 1, Ohio 
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n these days of BIG units... 


AVAILABILITY 


s. 


iH) 
, 
“oy, 
One sure way to reduce generation costs 7 
RR a 
More hours-per-year in service for your large, modern, ; = 
top-efficiency units — in other words, higher availabil- — 
ity ... higher use factor ... higher capacity factor. ~~ 
That’s the answer to lower cost per kilowatt-hour. — 


One way to assure higher availability 


C-E Utility Boilers are designed: and built to assure 
optimum continuity of service. But let facts speak for 
themselves. On the opposite page is the composite 
record of 103 C-E Reheat Boilers, covering cumula- 
tive service periods up to eight years. 





COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING lL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT; NUCLEAR REACTOR: 


Se 


OPERATING RECORD OF 103 C-E REHEAT BOILERS 


The first of these boilers was placed in line.” Significant data concerning these 
service in 1949. By the end of 1956,one _ boilers which, in this report, are all pri- 
hundred and three units were “on the vateutility units, are summarized below. 


Number of Units 

Total Capacity — Mw 

Average Capacity per Unit — Mw 

Total Boiler Time — Hours 2,635,524 


AVERAGE AVAILABILITY Boiler 95.78%, 
(In service or available. Not considered available while down for inspec- 
tion or repair, or while in process of starting up or shutting down.) 


- AVERAGE USE FACTOR Boiler-Turbine 90.40 % 


(Ratio of in-service hours to total hours — all outage not necessarily charge- 
able to boilers.) 


AVERAGE CAPACITY FACTOR Boiler-Turbine 89.60% 


(Ratio of average hourly output — net kw — fo rating of turbine-generator.) 


t \ I 1 | I i ! 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 





PER CENT TOTAL HOURS OF OUTAGE 


Inspection 

Boiler — Superheater — Reheater — Economizer — Desuperheater — 
Air Heater — Fuel Burning Equipment 

Auxiliary Equipment — Valves — Fans — Soot Blower — Miscellaneous 


MILL EQUIPMENT PULVERIZERS FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS PRESSURE VESS Bas Sarit Pi 


A 





FOSSIL 


. . The appropriate power 
for your expanding program 


Send for our 
descriptive booklet, 
“Pioneering New 
Horizons” of these 
and other services. Si 


—_ 
1 


Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


231 South La Salle Street » Chicago, Illinois 





PROVED PULLING POWER 
FOR MANPOWER! 


America’s industries, moving to Florida in an 
increasing tide, find that recruitment problems 
fade in Florida sunshine. Skilled workers in every 
category—the “cream” of America’s labor crop— 
have their eyes on Florida! They’re moving to 
Florida, too... filling jobs as fast as they open 
up under the state’s continuing record 

growth. The reasons are obvious: 

year-round accent on outdoor family 

living... golden sunshine, absence of 

temperature extremes ... boundless 

opportunities for happier, healthier, 


more productive living and working! 


The Hon. LeRoy Collins, 


Governor of Florida, says: 


AMP:< POWER FOR eS Wheater silent no 
. * > ~ ~~ 
FLOR!9A’S FORWARD SURGE! ie golden business climate 
. : Florida’s government is friendly 
\ : to business. Investment capital 
is welcome and it flourishes. No 
state income, duplicating 
inheritance or ad valorem 
taxes! Check these advan- 
tages and many more! 


Flori’: Power & Light Company is keeping 

aheai of Florida’s record industrial growth! 

Gener .\ing capability has been expanded 

92% in the past 3 years, and will be 

expan’ed an additional 64% in the next 3 years! 

Write »: your needs and we'll gladly help. Address: Industrial Development 
Service Florida Power & Light Company, P.O. Box 3100, Miami 30, Florida 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Miami, Florida 








ln actual road tests... 


ee 
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Dodge Power Giants outpower, 


Want power? Dodge outpowers its low-priced competi- 
tors by as much as 27 percent. . 


Want economical performance? The advanced design 
of the Dodge short-stroke V-8 produces the most efficient 
fuel usage in the industry. You get more miles per gallon 
. . . full power on regular gas. 


Want extra payload capacity and handling ease? Dodge 
has ’em beat on both counts. 
































Dodge won top honor: 
in test after test between 
comparable models of a} 
three low-priced truck: 

Special high-speed camer 

records actual finish o! 
hill-climb test. From « 
standing start, test crew 

raced all three trucks u; 
a 32% grade. Dodge wa 

first by five lengths. 


Dodge gives you more 
V-8 power, in every 
weight class, than either 
of the other two low- 
priced trucks. From 
204-hp. pick-ups to 232- 
hp. tandems, the extra 
power you get in a Dodge 
means an on-the-job 
performance bonus for 
you. It means greater 
economy, too, because it 
cuts down engine strain, 
reduces wear and repairs. 


outperform the 


“other two” low-priced trucks by wide margin 


DODG =: 
PowerG 










How about it? Don’t you think you should find out for 
yourself? Just give your Dodge dealer a ring. He’ll bring 
a truck right to your door and he’ll show you certified 
test results that demonstrate Dodge is a winner in actual 
tests and on your job. 











MOST POWER OF THE LOW-PRIC:D 3 





Why all the activity in New England Electric? 
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(MULTIPLYING 
PROFITS 

BY 

DIVIDING 
HIGHWAYS 














Modern highways have been termed “the arteries of a region”. If the comparison 
's good then New England’s circulation is rapidly improving, thanks to a progressive 
highway building program. 

Super-highways, criss-crossing the area, carry nourishing commerce to all points 
of the compass, plus new ease in travel to recreation spots that makes people want to 
live and work in New England. All of this is ushering in new profits and prosperity 
to the region where New England Electric supplies power to more than two and one 
half million people. 

All this means good living and profit to New Englanders 


~—and profit, too, for farsighted folks in other sections of the 
country who have investments in New England industry 


and business. 


> a 
Mew Englands Largest 


NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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THE IRVING TRUST COMPANY SERVES VITAL INDUSTRY 


service lines into the future... 


Vast growth of the Utility Industry _ ning, financing, or cultivation of the finan- 
has had its share of financial complexities. cial community—our Analytical Studies, 
However, close to the pulse of the finan’ Seminars and Round Tables may prove 
cial world and to the Industry itself, our = valuable aids to your company’s future 
specialists continue to reach ahead with For more information, call Public Util- 
new and sound approaches. ities Department at Digby 43500 o1 

Whether an undertaking of capital plan’ write us at One Wall Street. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $125,000,000 Total Assets over $1,500,000,000 


RicHARD H. West, Chairman of the Board Georce A. Murpny, Pres: ‘ent 


Public Utilities Department—JOHN F. CuiLps, Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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SARGENT & LUNDY 
ENGINEERS 


STEAM AND ELECTRIC PLANTS 
FOR UTILITIES AND INDUSTRIALS 


140 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 3G, ILLINOIS 














BELL SYSTEM 











PRIVATE LINE CHANNELS SERVE THE POWER INDUST 


Above: 
At left: The company’s 





Pulliam plant of Wisconsin Public Service Corporation. 
I I 


dispatching center at Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Why Wisconsin Public Service 


gets better communications for less mone} 


Until a few years ago Wisconsin Public Service 
Corporation provided most of its own communications 
services. But the company was growing fast. As its 
communication needs increased, WPS asked Bell Sys- 
tem engineers to study the overall problem. 


As a result, the power company reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1. It would cost less to lease Bell System services 
than to carry the charges on current and proposed com- 
munications facilities. 

2. WPS technicians who had always been tied to 
communications assignments could be released for vital 
jobs in generating, transmitting and distributing power. 


3. Expansion would be simpler; equipment wou 
be kept up to date. 


4. Telephone transmission would be reliable a1 


of high quality. 


Now Wisconsin Public Service has one of the mo 
modern communication systems in the power industr 
The company uses private line telephone for centralizg 
load dispatching and private line channels for remo 
metering, protective relay and supervisory control. 


A Bell System representative stands ready ‘0 stu 
your communications needs—and to work with yo 
in developing faster, more efficient communication 
Just call your Bell Telephone business offic’. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


PRIVATE LINE TELEPHONE °* PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER * DATA TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 


CHANNELS FOR: REMOTE METERING AND CONTROL * TELEPHOTOGRAPH * CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 
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>» Complete Banking Service 





> A Publie Utility Department 
& £145 Years’ Experience 


The FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, since 1812 has helped 
finance every important source of energy America has known—from the water 
wheel to great electric and gas systems and interstate pipelines. 

To make this background of experience quickly available, The Bank has 
established a special Public Utility Department. This Department is staffed by 
officers who are thoroughly familiar with all phases of utility financing. It is their 
job to focus the Bank’s full resources through one channel to provide effective 


assistance to the industry in financing its tremendous construction program. 
For all types of commercial banking service, please call on us. 


§ 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


70 Overseas Branches, Offices and Affiliates 75 Offices Throughout Greater New York 
First in World Wide Banking 








ber Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















This is not an offer of this Common Stock for sale, nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of this Common Stock. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW_ISSUE 


280,000 Shares 


Central Hudson Gas 
2 
Electric Corporation 


Poughkeepsie 
* 
A 


Beocon 


Common Stock 


Without Par Value 


Price $15% per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circu- 
lated from only such of the underwriters as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Estabrook & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane A.G. Becker &Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. Shearson, Hammill & Co. Spencer Trask & Co. 


Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day Stroud & Company Craigmyle, Pinney & Co. 


Mitchum, Jones & Templeton 


May 15, 1957 
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President R. Roy Dunn stated in his letter to stockholders: 


Revenue was up 10% 
Net Income was up 13% 


Outstanding Common Shares were up 5% 
(resulting from a1 for 20 subscription rights offering) 


Earnings were $1.54 per Common Share, up 8% 
(an increase of 11¢ per share with 5% more shares 
outstanding) 


Dividends were $1.10 per Common Share, up 10% 


Mat kle_§X_Samnie 


POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


in the Nation’s Capital 








Why fine new power 
plants everywhere 
have Q-Panel Walls 


Builders of new power plants in all parts of the country 
have specified Q-Panel walls for the following very good 
reasons: 1. Q-Panels are permanent, dry and noncom- 
bustible, yet may be demounted and re-erected elsewhere 
to keep pace with expansion programs. 2. Q-Panels are 
light in weight, thus reducing the cost of framing and 
foundations. 3. Q-Panels have high insulation value... 
superior to a 12” masonry wall. 4. Q-Panels are quickly 
installed because they are hung, not piled up. An acre of 
wall has been hung in 3 days. For more good reasons for 
using Q-Panel construction, use the coupon below and 
write for literature. 


Robertson 


Q-Panels 


H. H. Robertson Company 
2424 FARMERS BANK BLDG. ° PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
Offices in Principal Cities | 


————O NO —-——"71 


a. 

Q-Panel walls grace the new Elrama Po 
Plant (above) near Pittsburgh. It was desig 
by Duquesne Light Company’s Enginee 
and Construction Department. The D 
Corporation was General Contractor. 








Q-Panel walls (above) go up quickly in 
any weather because they are dry and 
hung in place, not piled up. 


More than 32,000 sq. ft. of Q-Panels were 
to enclose the impressive Hawthorn Ste 
Electric Station (left) of the Kansas City, 
souri, Power and Light Company. !basco5 
vices, Inc., designed and built the plant. 
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rama Pg 
was desig 
Enginee| ae ‘ 
The D Chursday—6 Friday—7 Saturday—8 Sunday—9 
Midwest Association j : F eke : eas , 
a earn = Wisconsin Utilities Asso- American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers begins 


tor. 

‘ational Coal Association : 2 Seieeson <1 

soar giggalehe pean Railroad and Utilities Com- wae : ed 
ciation, Accounting Section, 


ends 3-day convention, ‘sii is 3-d 
rch tor @ missioners ends 3-day an- : 
Washington, D. C. . = will hold annual conven- 
nual convention, Kansas 4 : es 
aa tion, Land o’ Lakes, Wis. 
City, Mo. anees ; 
June 23-25. Advance notice. 


semiannual meeting, San 


Francisco, Cal. 





Wednesday—12 Thursday—13 


Monday—10 Tuesday—11 
Washington-Oregon Inde- 
pendent Telephone associa- 
tions begin joint convention, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Water Works 


American 
Pennsylvania 


Association, 
Section, begins meeting, 
Bedford Springs, Pa. 


Michigan Gas Association 
will hold meeting, Mackinac 
Island, Mich. June 24, 25. 
Advance notice. 


Michigan Electric Assocta- 
tion will hold meeting, 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 
June 23-26. Advance no- 


tice. 





Friday—14 Saturday—15 Sunday—16 Monday—17 

American Society for En- 
gineering Education begins 
Ithaca, 


Canadian Gas Association American Society for Test- 

will hold meeting, Jasper, ing Materials begins an- 

Alberta, Canada. June 24- nual meeting, Atlantic City, annual meeting, 
27. Advance notice.. Ned. INS Y: 


Publi Utilities Association 
of the Virginias begins ac- 
cident prevention confer- 
enc ‘harleston, W. Va. 





‘uesday—18 Wednesday—19 Thursday—20 Friday—21 
Western Association of 
Broadcasters ends 3-day 
annual meeting, Jasper, Al- 
berta, Canada. 


Northwest Electric Light 
and Power Association be- 
gins annual accounting and 
business practice section 
conference, Sun lalley, Ida. 


Canadian Electrical Asso- 
ciation begins annual con- 
vention, Murray Bay, Ouce- 

bec, Canada. 


Amer.an Society of Heat- 
ing wad Air Conditioning 
Engin ors will hold semi- 
anu’ meeting, Murray 
Bay, uchec, Canada, June 

24-06, Advance notice. 
€ 


























Courtesy, San Diego Gas & Electric Company 


Night Lighting 


High-intensity street lighting designed to promote traffic safety. 
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JUNE 6, 1957 


The American Way to a 


Power-Full Future 


The title of this article, especially prepared for PuBLic UTILITIES 

FortTNIGHTLY, also happens to be the theme of the 1957 national 

convention of the Edison Electric Institute, meeting in Chicago, 

June 3rd to 5th. While the author takes pride in the achievements 

of the investor-owned electric utility industry over the quarter- 

century of the association’s existence, he sees a continued threat 
to the industry's future. 


By DONALD S. KENNEDY* 
PRESIDENT, EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


s members of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute meet this month in Chicago 
for its twenty-fifth annual conven- 

tion, a brief review of some of the high 
lights of the progress over this period 
makes all of us associated with the in- 
vestor-owned electric utility industry 
proud of its achievements during these 
years. 


* Also president of Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company. For additional personal note, see “Pages 
with the Editors.” 


The past twenty-five years have been 
marked by tremendous growth of the elec- 
tric industry and the increasing depend- 
ence of all segments of our economy— 
industrial, commercial, residential, and 
rural—on the services which electricity 
provides. During this period, generating 
capacity has increased more than three 
and one-half times. Electric generation is 
about seven times what it was twenty-five 
years ago, an ever-widening range of new 
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applications having skyrocketed demand 
for electricity. Kilowatt-hour production 
for each man, woman, and child in the 
nation has increased almost fivefold dur- 
ing the past quarter-century. Through 
prudent foresight and planning, the indus- 
try has been able to anticipate demand, 
and expand generating facilities in ad- 
vance to meet electric power needs at all 
times. Even the staggering demands of 
wartime production were met on time, 
prompting General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, when Chief of Staff of the War 
Department, to commend the industry 
with his remark that, “Emergency de- 
mands, great in volume and complexity, 
were met fully and promptly by the 
American utility industry . . . We were 
fortunate indeed to have such magnificent 
support.” 

All of this expansion required the ex- 
penditure of vast sums of money on con- 
struction. By the end of this year, the in- 
vestor-owned electric companies will have 
spent for this purpose approximately 
$32,250,000,000 over the past twenty-five 
years. Only a fraction of this money could 
come from within the companies them- 
selves, with the remainder coming from 
investors. We are exceedingly proud of 
the confidence displayed in our industry 
by investors, as demonstrated by their 
splendid response to our requests for 
needed funds. 


= 1932, the industry was serving less 

than 24 million customers, while today 
we have over twice that many—an esti- 
mated 54 million customers. Average use 
per residential customer in that year 
(1932) was 601 kilowatt-hours; early 
this year the average use per domestic 
customer passed the 3,000 kilowatt-hour 
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mark. The growth in the scope and num- 
ber of electric appliances for the home 
over the past twenty-five years has been 
truly amazing. Many “electrical helpers” 
have been developed to aid the homemaker 
in getting household jobs done faster and 
easier, and then still other electric appli- 
ances are available to help her enjoy the 
additional hours of leisure which the 
“electrical helpers” made possible. One 
major manufacturer reports that approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of appliance sales last 
year were products introduced since 
World War II. 

Continuous research for, and applica- 
tion of, more efficient operating methods, 
together with increased use, have helped 
to reduce the price of electricity drasti- 
cally over the years. In the case of resi- 
dential consumers, the average revenue 
per kilowatt-hour is less than half of what 
it was twenty-five years ago, while the 
average revenue per kilowatt-hour re- 
ceived from other customer classifications 
has also been reduced substantially. The 
public has recognized this effort to render 
service at the lowest possible cost through 
the constant application of techniques for 
greater efficiency, economy, and service. 

In the home, in the factory, and on the 
farmstead electricity has become a vital 
part of our daily life. Through depend- 
able, low-cost service, we have made it 
possible for other businesses and indus- 
tries to make fuller utilization of electric- 
ity, resulting in a steadily rising national 
economy and the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world. In all, the electric indus- 
try has made an enormous contribution to 
America’s growth and well-being, to its 
domestic, economic, and industrial life, to 
its defense, and to its place of leadership 
among the nations. 





THE AMERICAN WAY TO A POWER-FULL FUTURE 














Telling the Story of Government Ownership 


CCN the minds of many of the industry’s leaders the greatest problem 

confronting the industry today 1s the lack of knowledge and, it must 
be admitted, the apparent indifference of a great part of the public to the 
menace of spreading government ownership of electric power. It would 
appear that the solution of the problem ts primarily one of communication, 
particularly regarding the operation and effect of the preference clause 
and the tax-exempt status of governmental power projects. But the solu- 

tion is not simple.” 








W: are naturally proud of this record. 

Just as naturally we want to add 
new luster to it in the years ahead. There 
should be ample opportunity. Among the 
forecasts which we hear today for the next 
quarter-century are an estimated growth 


of 32 million new families . . . 35 million 
new homes . . . and a gross national prod- 
uct of $850 billion. There is a tremendous 
potential for an even more brilliant rec- 
ord of service and accomplishment by the 
nation’s investor-owned electric com- 
panies in the years ahead. 

The greatest threat to a continuation of 
this record of accomplishment is not in the 
technical aspects of accurately forecasting 


future demand, nor in providing the ca- 
pacity to meet this demand, nor in the 
ultimate problems of generation, or trans- 
mission, or distribution. 


Sin threat is not new. It is the stifling 
hand of bureaucratic administration. 
It is the parasitic uses of the genius of free 
and creative enterprise. It is the siren 
song of something for nothing. It is the 
institution that takes from Peter to relieve 
Paul of just payment. It is unfair compe- 
tition. It is the antithesis of the theme of 
this year’s EEI convention, “The Ameri- 
can Way to a Power-Full Future.” In 
short, it is Government in Business, and 
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more particularly, Government in the 
Power Business. 

In 1932 government power projects 
had a generating capacity of about 2.4 
million kilowatts; by 1956 this figure had 
reached 28.8 million kilowatts, with an 
additional 26.2 million kilowatts of new 
governmental capacity proposed for in- 
stallation in the next ten years. Eighty per 
cent of the American people, the custom- 
ers of the investor-owned, tax-paying elec- 
tric utilities, contribute to the support of 
these government installations so that the 
remaining 20 per cent may have tax-free 
government power. 

It has been estimated that less than 10 
per cent of the population benefits directly 
from the federal government’s $10 billion 
investment in power facilities already 
constructed or authorized. The citizens of 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, representing 20 per cent of the 
total population and paying 29 per cent of 
the taxes, for instance, receive no power 
from the federal projects. 


O' every dollar paid by the customers 
of the investor-owned electric com- 
panies for electric service, 23 cents goes 
for taxes, federal and local. Government 
power installations, on the other hand, 
pay no federal taxes and little, if any, local 
taxes. In addition to such tax inequalities, 
customers of the private electric com- 
panies are further discriminated against 
by the workings of preference clauses 
which give preference in the sale of fed- 
eral power to subsidized power groups at 
rates below fair value and even below cost. 

There have been encouraging indica- 
tions recently of a growing awareness of 
the injustice of such provisions—both on 
the part of government officials. and pri- 
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vate citizens. The Hoover Commission, 
for instance, has taken note of the fact 
that federal power projects are not oper- 
ated according to sound business princi- 
ples, from a financial standpoint, and be- 
lieves that such agencies should be regu- 
lated in the same manner as private utility 
companies. If federal power agencies were 
obliged to pay the same tax rates as pri- 
vate companies and to pay normal interest 
rates on the capital invested in them, the 
“cheap public power” myth would be ex- 
posed for the fraud it is. The commission 
also dealt the preference clause a blow by 
recommending that private utilities be al- 
lowed to purchase a fair share of federal 
power. 


” the minds of many of the industry’s 
leaders the greatest problem confront- 
ing the industry today is the lack of 
knowledge and, it must be admitted, the 
apparent indifference of a great part of 
the public to the menace of spreading gov- 
ernment ownership of electric power. It 
would appear that the solution of the 
problem is primarily one of communica- 
tion, particularly regarding the operation 
and effect of the preference clause and the 
tax-exempt status of governmental power 
projects. But the solution is not simple. 
It is an undertaking which must be 
well-conceived and well-executed, and one 
in which it is hoped that the entire inves- 
tor-owned part of the industry would 
share. In solving the technical and operat- 
ing problems which arise to challenge the 
growth of our individual companies, let us 
not neglect this greater problem of our 
whole industry. There is strong evidence 
for the belief that public respect and rec- 
ognition of the industry’s attainments in 
supplying electric service are presently at 
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their highest, thus the public is probably 
more receptive to learning the facts now 
than at any other time in the past. I think, 
too, that never before have leaders in our 
industry been so conscious of the necessity 
for practical, well-considered, fruitful 
work in the field of communication. 


M**% capable minds in our industry 

have been applying their best 
thoughts to means and methods by which 
this communications problem can best be 
solved, and the results show gratifying 
progress. It is not my purpose in this arti- 
cle to spell out a particular course of ac- 
tion. Rather I want to emphasize again the 
basic importance of this problem to the in- 
vestor-owned power industry and to the 
nation as a whole, and to encourage the 
adoption of a program of action. I am cer- 
tain that with teamwork on the part of the 
whole industry, and by taking advantage 
of every opportunity to recite the facts, we 
can win further recognition of the exist- 


ence of preference and unfair taxation. By 
the repetition of simple, truthful, and in- 
controvertible statements of fact, we can 
drive home both public understanding and 
public conviction of wrongs to be righted 
in the interest of our customers. 
I AM convinced that the solution of the 
problem rests in the minds, responses, 
and actions of the people when they know 
the facts. We will be approaching a solu- 
tion to the problem when people all over 
the country have the answers to these two 
questions : 

Where is the justification for the dis- 
crimination of the preference clause 
against the great majority of American 
citizens? 

Why shouldn’t power consumers in 
public power distribution areas contribute 
to the support of the federal government 
through taxes on electricity, to the same 
extent as customers of the investor- 
owned power companies? 





Utility Progress on Atomic Power 


<4 \ \ 7x in the electric business are well on our way to solving 
the nuclear problems for our industry. And this is a major 


achievement because it was only [recently]|—through the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954—that the Congress gave American private 
industry specific latitude in the development of peacetime uses of 
atomic energy. 

“Today more than $300 million from individual investors are 
involved in the planning and construction of atomic electric plants 
and related research. Forty-four electric companies are participating 
in building nine reactor plants with an aggregate capacity of over 
one million kilowatts. 

“We are not in a race to see who gets there first. In fact, the 
United States is sharing some of our nuclear knowledge on non- 
military developments with other nations, Our need ts not for kilo- 
watts. The need is for scientific and technological progress which 
will make nuclear electricity economic and therefore useful.” 

—N. R. SUTHERLAND, 
President, Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
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Electric Power for an 
Expanding Economy 


Teamwork will be necessary if the investor-owned 

electric utilities, in co-operation with government au- 

thorities, are to fulfill the almost explosive demand 
indicated for the future of more and more power. 


By THE HonoraBLE FRED A, SEATON* 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


UR population is growing at a rapid 
() rate: There will be 221 million 
Americans or more by 1975. Our 
economy is expanding, having passed the 
$412 billion mark in 1956 and now mov- 
ing toward $500 billion a year. 

Our electric power ‘needs are therefore 
also growing. 

Under such circumstances there are 
two dangers. The first is that we shall not 
produce enough power to meet our coun- 
try’s needs in the next ten or twenty 
years. The second is that the federal gov- 


* For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 
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ernment will gain more control over our 
electric power facilities than is necessary 
or desirable. 


iS baw facts and these dangers under- 
lie the administration’s power policy. 
Consider the first danger first: The 
Federal Power Commission estimates that 
by 1965 we shall need 96 million more 
kilowatts of generating capacity than we 
have now. At present rates each kilowatt 
costs $464. Our economy will therefore 
have to spend—for generation, transmis- 
sion, and distribution facilities—$44,544.- 
000,000 in less than a decade. By 1975 the 
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comparable amount will be $96,048,- 
000,000. 

Only about 83 per cent of the new ca- 
pacity needed by 1965 can come from hy- 
droelectric plants, the type which the fed- 
eral government has traditionally built or 
helped to build. Fifteen per cent, at the 
outside, may come from atomic energy 
plants. The rest, 77 per cent, will have to 
come from steam plants, burning fossil 
fuels—coal, oil, natural gas. Except in the 
TVA region, the government tradition- 
ally has not built steam plants. And the 
Congress has never spent for power de- 
velopment at the rate which would be nec- 
essary to meet the power needs which I 
have just outlined. 


pean with these facts, you have two 

alternatives. You can urge that the 
government reverse its policies, enter the 
steam plant business on a large scale, and 
allot a bigger slice of the federal tax dollar 
than ever before to power development. 
Or you can uphold the principle—the 
teamwork principle—that the federal gov- 
ernment should build some power facili- 
ties, the state governments some, local 
governments some, and private utilities 
some. 

If you take the first alternative, you will 
have to wait a long while (possibly even 
a dangerously long time) for the Con- 
gress to start spending for power as you 
want it to. In the meantime—and these 
are crucial years—our population will 
continue to grow. Our power needs will 
expand. 

The possibility of shortages of elec- 
tricity will be a constant threat. 

If you take the second alternative, you 
can have a reasonable expectation of new 
projects started today and new power put 


on the line at approximately the same rate 
as that of the growth in demand. 

Actually, most Americans believe in the 
teamwork concept. Except for the zealots, 
most people neither want to abolish the 
private utilities and the state and munici- 
pal PUD’s nor to remove the federal gov- 
ernment from the power field. We believe 
that each of these organizations has its 
proper place and its share of work to do 
in producing and marketing power. Only 
through the teamwork of all can the coun- 
try be assured of adequate power develop- 
ment. And we believe that through team- 
work the country can _ simultaneously 
avoid the second danger I mentioned at 
the outset: an excess of federal control. 
For teamwork assures us of many sources 
of capital and decision making—not just 
one—in the electric power field. 

Teamwork has, in fact, been responsi- 
ble for much of our progress so far. 


— nation’s standard of living has 

never been equaled elsewhere in the 
world. But our accomplishment owes 
much to the reliability, economy, and ade- 
quacy of our country’s electric service. 
Scientific and technological developments 
have led to the manufacture of reliable 
and efficient generation, transmission, dis- 
tribution, and _ utilization equipment. 
Twenty-five years ago one pound of coal 
produced .67 kilowatt-hour. Today the 
same pound of coal produces 1.06 kilo- 
watt-hours. Twenty-five years ago small 
local utilities served limited geographical 
areas. Today transmission interconnec- 
tions and pooled operations have im- 
proved the reliability of service and con- 
tributed to the economic loading of sys- 
tems. New designs and the use of im- 
proved protective equipment have made 
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Importance of Teamwork 


“.. . most Americans believe in the teamwork concept. Except for the 
zealots, most people neither want to abolish the private utilities and the 
state and municipal PUD’s nor to remove the federal government from 
the power field. We believe that each of these organizations has its proper 
place and its share of work to do in producing and marketing power. 
Only through the teamwork of all can the country be assured of adequate 
power development. And we believe that through teamwork the country 
can simultaneously avoid ... an excess of federal control. For teamwork 
assures us of many sources of capital and decision making—not just one 
—in the electric power field.” 








distribution systems more _ reliable. 
Twenty-five years ago the average retail 
monthly cost of electric energy for 100 
kilowatt-hours was about $4.75. In 1956 
the cost was $3.88. 

The relatively stable cost of electric 
service during the past quarter-century— 
during an economic depression, two wars, 
and a postwar period—could not have 
been maintained except for the initiative 
and resourcefulness of men in manage- 
ment, the ingenuity of scientists and engi- 
neers, and the competent decisions of state 
and federal regulatory agencies. These 
people have all rendered outstanding pub- 
lic service. Their accomplishment is re- 
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“ flected in the Federal Power Commission 


statistics for the past quarter-century, 
which show that installed generation ca- 
pacity of the utility industry increased 
from 34,386,739 kilowatts in 1932 to 
120,435,249 kilowatts in 1957. It is diff- 
cult to overestimate what this energy 
source has meant to the nation’s increas- 
ing prosperity. 


B” we do not have to look to the past 
for all our evidence. Today in the 
Pacific Northwest teamwork is again help- 
ing an entire region’s economic develop- 
ment. 
Before 


President Eisenhower took 
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office, a former Secretary of the Interior 
said : 

The power supply outlook in the Pa- 
cific Northwest for the next several 
years will remain critical. Power re- 
quirements continue to exceed supply 
and the addition of defense industry 
loads with associated increases in civil- 
ian power requirements will further tax 
the existing generating and transmis- 
sion facilities. Even with strict adher- 
ence to present recommended schedules 
for installation of new generating plants 
it is expected that the Pacific North- 
west will be in a power shortage situa- 
tion until 1957. 


A power shortage was indeed imminent 
in this area during the latter part of 1952 
and early 1953. Electric power use was 
curtailed. I am sure the people directly 
affected—especially in industries which 
were required to slow production and cut 
their payrolls—will remember the inci- 
dent. This power shortage and other 
threatened “brownouts” occurred even 
though the contribution of the federal 
government was substantial. 

Under the former administration’s 
policy of pre-empting power sites for ex- 
clusive federal development, state and mu- 
nicipal organizations and private com- 
panies could only plead each year for 
more and more federal spending. Local 
initiative was stifled. Each year more seri- 
ous power shortages were predicted. Busi- 
ness began to look elsewhere. 


B” today under the policy of “planned 

teamwork” much progress has been 
made to correct this state of affairs. Water 
resource development is proceeding at an 
ever-increasing rate. Local organizations 


are getting the opportunity to plan, 
finance, construct, and operate their proj- 
ects. 

The municipal plants of Tacoma, Se- 
attle, and Eugene have facilities under 
construction to provide 604,000 kilowatts 
of energy. In Washington the Grant 
County, Chelan County, Douglas County, 
and Klickitat PUD’s have currently un- 
der construction and in planning 3,456,- 
000 kilowatts—more than the total federal 
kilowatt contribution in the past ten years. 

These organizations, it might be ob- 
served, are not “private interests.” They 
are public power entities. Moreover, their 
projects are under strict regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission, which, under 
the law, is responsible for making certain 
that no hydroelectric project on a river 
subject to federal jurisdiction will impair 
the fullest possible development of the re- 
sources of the entire basin. 

But teamwork does not involve just 
local or regional or private groups. The 
federal government has much to do. 


| emma action has, for example, 
brought immense industrial and agri- 
cultural and human benefits to the areas 
of the Central valley of California, the 
Tennessee valley, the Missouri valley, and 
the Columbia river basin. The administra- 
tion is well aware of the importance and 
necessity of wise federal programs in the 
water resources field. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the President supported and signed 
into law the great Upper Colorado river 
storage project—the largest irrigation 
measure ever authorized by the Congress 
in a single piece of legislation. Under this 
project tremendous reservoirs will be 
built. The water supply of the Upper Col- 
orado basin—a supply used in Wyoming, 
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Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and other states—will be stabilized. With- 
in twenty-five years irrigation water will 
be brought to more than 360,000 acres of 
land. A million kilowatts of hydroelectric 
power will be made available. 

These changes will mean that a vast 
underdeveloped area, rich in natural re- 
sources, will be able to take care of the 
needs of an increased population for more 
homes, more schools, more _ businesses, 
and more productive farms. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is an- 
other means to the same end. Such admin- 
istration measures help illustrate what the 
President meant when he said at McNary 
dam in 1954: 


The issue is not . . . public power 
versus unregulated private power. The 
issue posed to us is federal monopoly 
of power as against public or regulated 
power, freely chosen in each instance by 
the citizens of each area, with the fed- 
eral government coming in as a co- 
operating partner where this seems nec- 
essary or desirable. 


we the Upper Colorado project and the 
TVA, McNary dam itself is an ex- 
ample of the type of undertaking that, 
because of its sheer size, can be accom- 
plished only by the federal government. 
The Hoover dam is another. Grand Cou- 
lee is another. The administration looks 
with favor on such projects which, in 
Lincoln’s words, need to be undertaken 
but which cannot be successfully under- 
taken by individuals or nonfederal organi- 
zations. 

In accordance with this policy, in fiscal 
year 1956 the Bureau of Reclamation 
added $160 million to its $2.6 billion in- 
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vestment in western projects for power 
and other purposes. It added hydroelectric 
generating capacity in multipurpose dams 
in the amount of 120,000 kilowatts. With 
the Corps of Engineers, the bureau now 
has under way 299 projects, for flood con- 
trol, navigation, irrigation, water supply, 
and power. The bureau, the Corps, and 
other divisions of government will con- 
tinue to do their full and proper share 
as members of the team. 


A the figure just mentioned indicates, 
of course, the development of hydro- 
electric power is only one of the results of 
the best kind of river basin project. The 
administration believes in multiple-pur- 
pose undertakings—projects which bring 
forth not just one benefit, but a variety, 
in irrigation development, power genera- 
tion, fish and wild-life conservation, im- 
provement of navigation. Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1908 forcefully set down this 
general principle: 

. every waterway should be made 
to serve the people as largely and in as 
many different ways as possible. It is 
poor business to develop a river for 
navigation in such a way as to prevent 
its use for power, when by a little fore- 
sight it could be made to serve both 
purposes. We cannot afford needlessly 
to sacrifice power to irrigation, or irri- 
gation to domestic water supply, when 
by taking thought we may have all 
three. Every stream should be used to 
the utmost. No stream can be so used 
unless such use is planned for in ad- 
vance. When such plans are made we 
shall find that, instead of interfering, 
one use can often be made to assist an- 
other. Each river system, from its 
headwaters in the forest to its mouth 
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on the coast, is a single unit and should 
be treated as such. Navigation of the 
lower reaches of a stream cannot be 
fully developed without the control of 
floods and low waters by storage and 
drainage. Navigable channels are di- 
rectly concerned with the protection of 
source waters and with soil erosion, 
which takes the materials for bars and 
shoals from the richest portions of our 
farms. The uses of a stream for domes- 
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The whole matter of making the best 
use of each drop of water from the mo- 
ment it reaches the soil until it reaches 
the ocean for such purposes as irriga- 
tion, flood control, power production, 
and domestic and industrial uses, 
clearly demands the closest kind of co- 
operation and partnership between mu- 
nicipalities, states, and the federal gov- 
ernment. 


Following such a principle we can make 


tic and municipal water supply, for 
power, and in many cases for irrigation, 
must also be taken into full account. 


certain that the federal government will 
not take on functions which properly be- 
long to states and localities. And we can 
make certain also that in the years im- 
mediately before us our country will have 
the electricity it needs for its people, every 
day becoming more numerous, and their 
economy, every year moving to higher 
and higher plateaus. 


HE Eisenhower administration be- 

lieves in basin development for mul- 
tiple purposes through teamwork. As the 
President said only a few months ago, in 
his State of the Union Message: 





EEI 1957 CONVENTION TIMETABLE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sunday, June 2nd 
1:00 p.m. Registration, foyer, Grand Ballroom, Palmer House (to 6 P.M.). 


Monday, June 3rd 
8:30 a.M. Registration, foyer, Grand Ballroom, Palmer House (to 5 P.M.). 
2:30 p.M. First General Session, Grand Ballroom, Palmer House. 
5:00 p.m. President’s reception, Exhibition Hall, Palmer House (to 7 P.M.). 


Tuesday, June 4th 
Registration, foyer, Grand Ballroom, Palmer House (to 5 P.M.). 
Second General Session, Grand Ballroom, Palmer House. 


Ladies’ luncheon, followed by fashion show presented by 
Marshall Field & Co. and entertainment, Polynesian Village, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


Third General Session, Grand Ballroom, Palmer House. 


Wednesday, June 5th 
Registration, foyer, Grand Ballroom, Palmer House (to 3 P.M.). 
Fourth General Session, Grand Ballroom, Palmer House. 
Fifth General Session, Grand Ballroom, Palmer House. 


Presentation of the Charles A. Coffin Award, and special en- 
tertainment arranged through the courtesy of General Electric 
Company, Civic Opera House. 
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The Investor’s Role in Preserving 
American Freedom 


If risk capital in sufficient quantity is not made avail- 

able through normal channels of investment to provide 

the tools for industry, our government may, at some 

point, be compelled to step in and adopt a forced in- 
vestment policy. 


By EDWIN VENNARD* 


MERICA has progressed because its 
people have been free to work and 
save, to found businesses and in- 

dustries, to question and investigate, to 
train and educate themselves as they 
wished. If we are to continue to grow and 
progress, we must keep these freedoms. It 
is the loss of such liberties as these that 
leads to a nation’s downfall. 

History has shown us that every major 
civilization—the Babylonian, the Egyp- 
tian, the Greek, the Roman—without ex- 
ception, has suffered the same fate: su- 
premacy for a short time, then internal 
decay followed by a rapid decline. For 
example, about two thousand years ago 
the Roman Empire had reached the height 

* Vice president and managing director, Edison 


Electric Institute. For additional personal note, see 
“Pages with the Editors.” 
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of its power and controlled most of the 
known world. As the Empire had ex- 
panded, the institutions and offices neces- 
sary to govern it had grown larger and 
more powerful until the government be- 
came excessively complicated, oversized, 
and corrupt. The citizens, once proud and 
free, had little by little given up their lib- 
erty by submitting to the declared need 
for a stronger central government. This 
period, when Rome outwardly appeared 
to be in its greatest glory, carried within 
it the germ of the decay which followed. 

America has built the greatest civiliza- 
tion the world has ever known because we 
have thus far kept our government in its 
proper role as servant of the people, rather 
than allow it to become their master. But 
we can lose this freedom from oppression 
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and domination; we can make the same 
mistakes that were made by those who 
preceded us. 


Losing Freedom Gradually 


ODAY local, state, and federal govern- 
yen require $1 out of every $3 
spent in the United States. In 1930, the 
federal budget was less than $3.5 billion; 
in comparison, the federal government 
plans to spend more than $70 billion next 
year. In the past thirty years the federal 
government has increased its responsibili- 
ties and powers enormously. 

Throughout the history of mankind it 
has been demonstrated, time and again, 
that as the size and power of government 
increased, the freedom of the individual 
citizen was curtailed. Perhaps we can 
learn from the record of other civiliza- 
tions how to avoid the ultimate loss of 
our freedom. It is important to us now 
because Americans are more dependent on 
a strong central government today than 
they have ever been. When we become 
completely dependent on the government 
for our economic security and advance- 
ment, we will have lost all our freedom. 
To the extent that we are now dependent, 
we have lost a measure of the freedom 
left to us by our predecessors. 


The Widening Role of Government 


i ive March 18th issue of Time maga- 

zine, in a cover story on Carroll M. 
Shanks, president of Prudential Insurance 
Company, reported that 


Growing public desire for more se- 
curity threatens his company with a 
new competitor far stronger than any 
within the industry; the U. S. govern- 


ment itself, which is steadily expanding 
social security and other federal welfare 
programs. 


Why has the government shown such a 
strong tendency to expand? Perhaps part 
of the answer is that government is essen- 
tially an organization comimtted to carry 
out the will of the people, and a large por- 
tion of the people has been persuaded to 
vote for government welfare programs 
and “free” benefits, without pondering 
where the money will come from. 


W: in the electric power industry dis- 
covered sometime ago that virtually 
all the attitudes which encouraged govern- 
ment expansion into the power business 
could be traced to a lack of knowledge of 
facts—facts that we had but had failed to 
pass on to the public. We found in our 
measurements of public knowledge and 
opinion that those who knew the least 
about our economic system were, in the 
main, those who were in favor of collec- 
tivist programs and government expan- 
sion. On the other hand, the more people 
knew about the free enterprise system the 
more they tended to be in favor of it. 

Since the root of our problem lies in the 
public’s lack of knowledge of basic eco- 
nomic facts, there is an obvious need for 
ways to communicate this needed infor- 
mation to it. We know that merely 
making the facts available is not enough. 
This information has been available for 
years, but it has not been assimilated. We 
have failed to simulate much interest in 
these facts on the part of the public. 

A broader base of stock ownership and 
investment will result in a greater number 
of people with a personal interest in pre- 
serving our free enterprise system. 
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Through the medium of monthly invest- 
ment plans, stock ownership has been 
made easier. We should look for more 
means of increasing the number of our 
citizens who have a personal stake in our 
free economy. We need more investors. 


Role of the Investor 


— the dawn of history man dis- 
covered that he could accomplish 
more work with the aid of tools. We be- 
gan with tools made of wood, stone, and 
animal sinew. Later we progressed to the 
use of iron, bronze, copper, and other 
metals. Since the manufacture of these 
tools took time, he was forced to refrain 
from doing other things while he made 
them, or to bartering something of value 
for a tool made by someone else. 

About the same situation exists today. 
People build up savings by foregoing 
pleasure or consumption of some sort. 
Having amassed savings, they can put 
them to work in our economy as tools. 

Very simply stated, an investor is the 
person who supplies the tools, or the 
money used to purchase a tool. The inves- 
tor expects to receive reasonable compen- 
sation for its use and for the risk in- 
volved. 

It is by this means that the burden 


q 


e 


of supplying tools to our economy is 
placed on those willing to assume it. The 
supplying of tools is a large burden and 
a most important one. Every civilized so- 
ciety—Democratic, Socialist, or Commu- 
nist—must have a large investment in 
tools. 

Throughout history, man’s progress 
has depended on the efficiency, quality, 
and number of his tools. Our standard of 
living has risen at the rate it has because 
we have consistently improved old tools 
and developed new ones. Our future 
growth depends upon our continued de- 
velopment of more and better tools. 


apes Russia, too, is dependent on 

capital—the money used to buy tools. 
Russia also gets its capital from investors. 
However, there is a significant difference 
in the way Russia obtains the capital it 
needs and the way we in America obtain 
ours. 

In Russia, people are forced to invest 
in industry. Since the state owns all busi- 
ness and industry of any importance, in- 
vestment by free choice as we know it is 
impossible; but the government, through 
taxation or confiscation, still must turn to 
the individual for the funds necessary to 
supply the nation with tools. Soviet Rus- 


“We in the electric power industry discovered sometime ago 
that virtually all the attitudes which encouraged government 
expansion into the power business could be traced to a lack 


of knowledge of facts—facts that we had but had failed to 
pass on to the public. We found in our measurements of public 
knowledge and opinion that those who knew the least about 
our economic system were, in the main, those who were in 
favor of collectivist programs and government expansion. On 
the other hand, the more people knew about the free enterprise 
system the more they tended to be in favor of it.” 
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sia, since the end of World War II, has 
invested billions in new tools in an at- 
tempt to match, and ultimately surpass, 
the productive capacity of the United 
States. Should Russia succeed in this at- 
tempt she will simultaneously acquire 
military as well as economic superiority 
over us. 

If American savers fail to supply the 
capital necessary to provide tools in the 
years to come, our government will be 
forced to adopt the same methods Russia 
uses, in order to guarantee that the Soviet 
Union does not achieve this superiority. 

If these methods of financing should 
ever become necessary, America would 
find herself virtually a socialist state; the 
government would be on its way towards 
ownership of more and more industry and 
business. This inevitably means control of 
more and more of the wealth of our coun- 
try and control over more and more jobs 
and occupational pursuits. Whether or not 
a man is permitted to hold a job might 
then depend on how he voted. We saw 
this happen in Germany under Hitler. 
When this has happened in America, the 
rights, dignity, and freedom of the indi- 
vidual will have been lost. 


Taxes and Capital 


i’ the years to come, America will need 

large numbers of people with savings 
to invest and an economic situation in 
which a reasonable return on investment 
is possible. 

The present tax structure is such that 
saving is becoming increasingly difficult. 
Our present high taxes are, of course, a 
direct result of a high level of govern- 
ment expenditure. If a portion of the large 
sums which the government obtains by 
taxation could be saved and used to buy 


more tools, we would enjoy the benefits 
of increased production—more jobs, more 
and better products, a higher standard of 
living, and so on—without forming a dan- 
gerous and habit-forming dependence on 
a flickle government largess. 

Senator Frank Lausche, former Ohio 
governor, has set an able example in 
working for a lower budget. He recently 
opposed a $5 million federal appropriation 
to help finance the 1959 Pan American 
games to be held in Cleveland. In an ex- 
planatory letter to Cleveland’s mayor he 
wrote: “The federal budget must be cut. 
I cannot support for Ohio something 
which I would oppose for another state.”’ 
Since that time, the citizens of Chicago 
have offered to assume this expense, and 
the project is thus being financed without 
calling on the U. S. taxpayer. 

We must keep in mind that the govern- 
ment does not and should not produce 
anything. Its job is to protect our liberty. 
Sometimes our people need to be re- 
minded that the federal government is not 
a Fairy Godmother with a bottomless 
purse, but a piper who must be paid and 
whose prices are usually quite high. It has 
been estimated that in some instances it 
costs the government about 39 cents to 
collect, handle, and distribute $1 in grants. 


A Question of Free Choice 


S hae is no important difference be- 
tween the way our federal govern- 
ment raises money for government enter- 
prises and the way the Soviet government, 
or any other government, raises funds for 
the same purposes. Taxes are taxes, the 
world over. 
There is a major difference between 
the way American industry is financed 
and the way the Russians or any other 
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The Role of the Investor 


CC As the supplier of the tools which 

are used to manufacture every 
commodity and provide every service used 
by the American people, the investor is 
an essential part of America’s economic 
system. By definition, the term ‘investor’ 
does not apply only to the professional 
coupon clipper or financial tycoon; every 
one of us who has savings in any form is 
an investor. The average stockholder is 
not a wealthy man, the beneficial owners 
of a large proportion of bonds are the 
policyholders of insurance companies, 
bank depositors, contributors to union 
trust and welfare funds, those who are 
providing for thetr retirement through 
pension funds, and many others.” 
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socialistic society get the capital for its 
tools. The American way involves free- 
dom of choice for the individual involved; 
people are free to invest or not to invest 
as they see fit. Once having invested, they 
are free to sell their interest at any time. 
The Russian system permits no freedom 
of choice whatever. 


W: have reached the point where, as a 
nation, we must decide which of 
these economic philosophies we will use to 
finance America’s future needs for tools, 
machines, and factories. Continued refusal 
of the American people to take a consist- 
ent stand against “creeping Socialism”’ 
will result in the continued expansion of a 
welfare government. 

The reason for this is that those who 
aim to socialize America are not likely to 
advertise every means by which they in- 
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tend to collectivize the country. The 
American public will not be given the op- 
portunity to vote for or against Socialism 
as such in one election, because those who 
favor a welfare state know that this would 
result in their sure defeat. They know, 
however, that people can be tricked into 
approving so-called “welfare’’ measures 
put before them one at a time, usually 
with a sugar-coating of some sort, or 
hidden in the fine print of a piece of 
worth-while legislation. These are the 
means by which the Socialists gained con- 
trol of England a few years ago. Ameri- 
cans must learn to recognize Socialism, 
however it may be disguised. 


The Need for Speaking Up 


HOSE of us who are interested in pre- 
serving American freedom as we 
know it now must speak up every time we 
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spot a leftist power play. We must be 
quick to refute the claims of the social 
planners, the welfare state people, the so- 
cialists, the collectivists, the government 
ownership advocates. We must point out 
to the public the steps that governments, 
here and abroad, have taken in the past 
which have resulted in a loss of liberty for 
the individual. We must convince indi- 
vidual citizens, corporations, and local 
and state governments that they should 
stop looking to the federal government 
for financial aid. 


Apathy Our Greatest Enemy 


T is the feeling of many observers that 

the trend toward the welfare state 
which has taken place in our country in 
the last generation has been sparked by 
only a comparative handful of people. The 
principal protagonists are, of course, the 
Communists, who are guided from Mos- 
cow. 

They seek a peaceful purpose, to 
eliminate a clash of philosophies by elimi- 
nating one of the philosophies—ours. As- 
sociated with them in this effort are the 
Socialists, who want to establish a society 
in which a man’s rank is decreed by the 
state or a political machine rather than by 
his own initiative and willingness to work 
hard for what he wants. Carried along 
with this red tide are a lot of well-mean- 
ing do-gooders, who feel they have an 
obligation to supervise the welfare of 
those whom they consider incapable of 
taking care of themselves. 

These are the spark plugs of Socialism. 
They are alert to every issue, and are 
ready to take.a stand on every question. 
They write their Congressmen religiously. 
They send letters to editors. They talk to 
their friends. They knock on doors and 


make phone calls in support of certain 
items of legislation. In short, they consti- 
tute a highly vocal minority. As a result, 
our legislative policy is more than slightly 
influenced by this group. Although they 
are only a minority, they swing the weight 
of a majority. They have demonstrated 
their ability to do so time and time again 
over the last generation. 


< ine reason they have been successful 
is that the rest of us have, by and 
large, remained silent. Unfortunately, we 
have no fear that our country will ulti- 
mately turn communist or socialist; we 
have confidence and an abiding faith in 
the judgment of millions of fellow Ameri- 
cans, each of whom is just as silent on the 
subject as we are. Somehow we have got 
the feeling that we are holding the fort, 
and that, like the ostrich with head in 
sand, we are secure in our passive faith in 
democracy. We are complacent about 
freedom and the rights of the individual. 
Nobody has oppressed us. We are still 
free. 

We do not become alarmed at new de- 
velopments in a new world. A $72 billion 
budget occasions a few extra sacks of mail 
to Washington, but is soon forgotten. Our 
share of the cost of government is de- 
ducted from our pay before we ever see 
it, so we are largely unaware of our tax 
burden; it is relatively painless. We 
hardly realize that $1 out of every $3 we 
earn goes to support government. We do 
not associate that with Socialism. We 
have been lulled to sleep by free-wheeling 
government policies and practices that ad- 
vertise benefits and disguise detriments. 


- With our dulled senses we find it hard to 
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see possible sources of danger to our free- 
dom and individual rights. 
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What Can the Investor Do? 

s the supplier of the tools which are 
A used to manufacture every commod- 
ity and provide every service used by the 
American people, the investor is an essen- 
tial part of America’s economic system. 
By definition, the term “investor” does 
not apply only to the professional coupon 
clipper or financial tycoon; every one of 
us who has savings in any form is an in- 
vestor. The average stockholder is not a 
wealthy man; the beneficial owners of a 
large proportion of bonds are the policy- 
holders of insurance companies, bank de- 
positors, contributors to union trust and 
welfare funds, those who are providing 
for their retirement through pension 
funds, and many others. These investors 
can do many things to safeguard Ameri- 
can freedom. 

First of all, the investor can learn more 
about America’s business enterprises. 
From a very selfish standpoint, it is to his 
advantage to keep advised of the progress 
of various industries, the demand for 
their products, and their competitive posi- 
tion, just for the sake of protecting his 
investment. In turn, this knowledge will 
lead him to invest his money where it is 
needed most—which is where it is likely 
to produce the greatest return commensu- 
rate with the risk involved. 

This is a factor of great importance to 
our economic system. It insures that, ac- 
cording to the law of supply and demand, 
capital will flow where it is needed. This 
advances the building of a sound economy 
based on producing what the people want, 
and gives them those benefits which they 
select for themselves in the market place. 
In other words, it makes the free econ- 
omy work well to meet the needs and 
desires of the people. The flow of capital 
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into industry responds to natural stimuli 
arising in the market place. Where capital 
is allocated by any other system, including 
federal budgets and appropriations, 
whether or not it responds to those natu- 
ral stimuli of supply and demand is purely 
coincidental. It may or may not produce 
what the people want. Its only require- 
ment is that it produce what the planners 


want. 

That is why Russia finds shoes and 
clothing in short supply, but there is 
plenty of steel. 


Saban the investor can guard his 
own interest by being watchful for de- 
velopments which impair the ability of 
our free enterprise system to continue to 
meet the needs of the people. Harsh, dis- 
criminatory taxes, for example, can penal- 
ize one commodity while the absence of 
such taxes encourages another. Excessive 
government supervision or control can 
make an industry a political football. This 
can operate to cause apparent discredit to 
our economic system. By keeping advised 
of these developments, the investor can 
call them to the attention of lawmakers 
and the public. 

Third, the investor can hold himself 
ready to clear up misunderstandings on 
the part of his friends and associates as 
to the nature of a free economy. We know 
from experience that the more people 
know about the American economic sys- 
tem and the freedoms on which it is 
founded, the more strongly they are in- 
clined to support our present system. The 
converse is also true: The less they know 
about it, the more they are inclined to 
favor collectivism. Make sure your 
friends and acquaintances do not harbor 
any mistaken ideas about the American 
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free market and its contributions to our 
present world leadership. 

Another thing that the investor can do 
is keep a sharp eye on the management 
of American industry. Adoption of un- 
wise corporate practices can cripple a busi- 
ness and render it less able to serve its 
customers well. The result is a loss of pro- 
ducing power which deprives the cus- 
tomer of additional products, and at the 
same time operates as a waste of invested 
capital, which might be more productive 
in our economy if invested elsewhere. The 
stockholder, through his proxy and his 
election of the corporate board of direc- 
tors, has the power to control these prac- 
tices, and he should do so, both to pro- 
tect his own interest and to protect the 
nation’s interest. 


agen the investor can keep a wary 


eye on the activities of government 
which tend to assume some of the duties 
which should be left in private hands. 
The American industry thrives on true 
competition. Competition forms the heart 
of our system, and is what makes the 
American economy so responsive to the 
needs of the people. Our American effi- 
ciency, famous all over the world, is the 
product of competition. 

When we talk of government competi- 
tion, however, we are speaking of an en- 
tirely different concept, which is not really 
competition as we know it, in which every- 
one follows the same rules. This is an in- 
sidious operation capable of giving itself 
the most outlandish of competitive advan- 
tages. Through taxation and through the 
establishment of arbitrary and one-sided 
rules and regulations, the government can 
bring any industry to its knees, if the 


people allow it to do so. An organization 
clothed with power such as this cannot 
truly be called “competition.” 

We have seen that the people who 
favor government encroachment in the 
civilian economy are ready to speak out 
for their cause. The great majority of the 
people who wish to continue to live in a 
free country, where the government itself 
lives within the rules it has set for the 
people, are not inclined to oppose such 
plans vigorously, if those plans are ade- 
quately camouflaged and sugar-coated. It 
is only by continually exposing situations 
of possible danger that we can hope to 
preserve a free society. 

There are many things that can only be 
done by the investor. Only he can do a 
competent job of the things mentioned. 
Since this work is peculiarly his, he has 
a responsibility which cannot be passed on 
to others. How well he discharges this re- 
sponsibility could well mean the difference 
between freedom and domination. Let us 
pray that he has the wisdom and the cour- 
age to do it well. 


| ae generations of Americans have 
jealously guarded their freedom. They 
have insisted on maintaining the bounda- 
ries which fence government in and pre- 
vent it from encroaching on the rights 
which the people reserved for themselves. 
They believed that the source of all power 
is the people, and they have tried to keep 
it there. Now it is our turn to take up the 
task. May God grant us the wisdom to see 
our duty, the courage to carry it out, and 
the determination to keep ourselves and 
our fellow citizens free of domination and 
dependency which has been the downfall 
of all the civilizations before us. 
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Partners in Industrial Research 


One-fifth of the industry’s research and development 
spending is being done by electric manufacturers. 
Much of this is being carried on as a partnership 
between the two branches of the electric industry— 
the manufacturer and the operating utility company. 


By GWILYM A. PRICE* 
CHAIRMAN AND PRESIDENT, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


about $6.3 billion on industrial re- 

search and development. We have 
spent more in that field since 1950 than 
we spent in the previous 180 years of our 
national history. 

In 1920 we had about 9,000 scientists 
and engineers working on research in this 
country; today we have more than 200,- 
000. In 1920 we had about 220 industrial 
research laboratories; today, more than 
4,000 firms maintain such laboratories. 

This is a comparatively new and 
strange factor in our economy. Industrial 
research as we now understand the term 


I 1957, the United States will spend 





*For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 


began only a few decades ago, and it be- 
gan on the present massive scale within 
the past ten years. No nation has ever be- 
fore made such an incredible investment 
in the systematic application of scientific 
knowledge to its industrial problems. 
The development is not only new; it 
marks a revolution in scientific thought 
and method. American industry is en- 
gaged in nothing less than the unique at- 
tempt to mass produce scientific knowl- 
edge, and the technological end products 
of knowledge, by a procedure in which 
the research organization as well as the 
individual scientist is creative. Today re- 
search and development become relatively 
more important, as more and more com- 
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panies set up larger and larger research 
budgets. 


HE electrical manufacturing industry 

has played a major pioneering role 
in this national research effort. Along 
with the chemical and pharmaceutical in- 
dustries, we were the first to harness 
science in order to design new industrial 
processes and products. The scale of our 
technical effort today far exceeds that in 
every other industry except aircraft. Elec- 
trical manufacturers, either for their own 
projects or contract projects, are spending 
about 6 per cent of their sales income on 
research and development programs. That 
amounts to about one-fifth of all the 
money that American industry is spend- 
ing in that field today. 

The truly remarkable thing about this 
research effort is that much of it actually 
is being carried on as a partnership be- 
tween two industries within the electrical 
industry—the manufacturer and the util- 
ity. I do not know how this pattern de- 
veloped—whether it was by design or 
accident. Conceivably, the utility com- 
panies could years ago have initiated their 
own research and development programs 
and thus would be dealing today with the 
manufacturer simply as a supplier of 
products made to their design. But from 
the early days of our industry the utilities 
have recognized that the manufacturer 
must be much more than a fabricator. 
They have supported a continuing, grow- 
ing research and development program 
with the two best aids at their disposal: 
participation in the work and purchase of 
the result. 

Today, thanks to a decision made 
more than a half-century ago, research 
work in our industry is carried on 
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primarily by the manufacturers. This ar- 
rangement has certain advantages to rec- 
ommend it. 

Today large groups of scientists must 
work together to achieve results. The old- 
fashioned inventor and uncommitted 
scientist have been replaced by teams of 
scientists conducting programed re- 
search. In the words of one well-known 
research engineer, “Most solutions are not 
clean; they involve more than one scien- 
tific discipline.” Experts of various spe- 
cialties — physicists, chemists, metallur- 
gists, and others—must combine their ef- 
forts on a single project. 

The productivity of these scientists is 
improved by use of some elaborate—and 
very expensive—equipment, such as the 
computers that are being used to make the 
calculations in the design of turbines. Re- 
searchers need freedom to work for many 
months, perhaps years, on exploratory in- 
vestigations which may pay off in some 
stunning development in insulation or ap- 
paratus design—or which, on the other 
hand, may not pay off at all. 

The chief recommendation of the way 
we do our research, of course, lies in the 
results we have achieved. The partnership 
has been an exceptionally fruitful one. 
Both segments of our industry have met 
the two requirements that are prime facts 
of business life in America today. They 
have raised the quality of the product and 
they have lowered its real cost. 


W: see this in the new and improved 

household appliances and in the 
more efficient apparatus in today’s power 
systems. We see it in a generating capac- 
ity that for more than half a century has 
met every demand that can be put upon it 
by boom, depression, war, postwar expan- 
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sion, cold war, atomic projects, and by 
what someone has called “our guaranteed 
annual increase in population.” When we 
look backward, we see immensity of 
achievement in the simple but dramatic 
fact that of all electric power consumed in 
this nation since 1900, when turbines 
really entered the picture, one-half has 
been consumed since 1948. When we look 
forward, we see future achievement out- 
lined in the equally dramatic fact that 
the electrical industry will grow enough 
by 1966 to power another United States. 


. two branches of our industry have 
succeeded in lowering the real cost of 
power by raising the productivity of the 
men and the efficiency of the machines 
that make the power. The electric utilities 
probably turn out more product per 
worker today than any other industry in 
America. Last year, you in utilities pro- 
duced four times as much power as you 
did in 1939, and produced it with fewer 
employees. You did that with good man- 
agement, hard work, huge investment, 
and some good apparatus developed by 
research. 
I know of no better way to illustrate 
this productive partnership in research 
than by citing several projects that one 


electrical manufacturer has undertaken in 
co-operation with various utility com- 
panies. While the manufacturer happens 
to be my own company, the company I 
know best, these projects are representa- 
tive of the good research and development 
being done by all the manufacturing com- 
panies in our industry that have facilities 
for such work. 


fw first project involves metals. The 
future of the electric utility industry 
is bound up in peculiar and probably de- 
cisive ways with the advances we make or 
do not make in metallurgy. Further im- 
provements in much of our equipment 
must wait on further improvements in al- 
loys. That will take considerable research, 
development, and operating experience. 

Now, the amount of special metals in- 
volved in our products is relatively small 
—too small, in fact, to be of much interest 
to the metals industry. For that reason, 
much of the metals research that is done 
for the electrical industry has to be done 
by the electrical industry itself. 

Two years ago, to help meet this situa- 
tion, Westinghouse built a metals pilot 
plant at Blairsville, Pennsylvania. The 
plant, which covers 205,000 square feet 
and employs 650 persons, has facilities 


ing on research in this country, today we have more than 


q “In 1920 we had about 9,000 scientists and engineers work- 


200,000. In 1920 we had about 220 industrial research labo- 
ratories; today, more than 4,000 firms maintain such labora- 
tories. This is a comparatively new and strange factor in our 
economy. Industrial research as we now understand the term 
began only a few decades ago, and it began on the present 
massive scale within the past ten years. No nation has ever 
before made such an incredible investment in the systematic 
application of scientific knowledge to its industrial problems.” 
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for vacuum melting, hydraulic forging, 
hot rolling, cold rolling, conditioning, 
pickling, and heat treating, as well as for 
manufacture of powdered metal parts, 
shell molding, and the development of 
new casting techniques. Blairsville is a 
new link between the laboratory produc- 
tion of new alloys and their commercial 
production. 

Projects under way in this metals pilot 
plant include development of a number of 
high-temperature materials designed to 
meet specific needs for steam turbines. We 
are working on molybdenum and tita- 
nium, high-strength alloys, resistance and 
expansion alloys, and nuclear alloys. 

The metals pilot plant is producing 
components from which nuclear fuel ele- 
ments are manufactured. These are made 
up largely of a zirconium “superalloy” 
which is highly corrosion resistant, has 
nuclear characteristics making it espe- 
cially suitable for use in reactors, and is 
both strong and workable. 


gin second research project also con- 
cerns metals. Back in 1930, scientists 
agreed that only by developing entirely 
new magnetic materials could they realize 
substantial gains in magnetic character- 
istics. But who would undertake such a 
development? The market potential for 
electrical steels at that time was too small 
to greatly interest most steel manufactur- 
ers. This again was a job which had to be 
supported in a major way by the electrical 
industry itself. 

In 1930, Westinghouse, in conjunction 
with one of the major steel companies, be- 
gan development work on grain-oriented 
silicon steel. After ten years of work, 
practical methods and techniques were 
found for the mass production and han- 


dling of a truly new magnetic material 
named Hipersil. 

The effects of this new material have 
been most widely felt in the manufacture 
of transformers. It required a completely 
new approach to transformer design. The 
over-all result has been greatly improved 
transformers and savings to customers 
running into millions of dollars. 

The third project I would like to men- 
tion—the Tidd experiment—involves a 
high degree of co-operation among a num- 
ber of electrical manufacturers and utili- 
ties. Ten years ago, in order to determine 
the loss and radio influence under corona 
conditions on extra-high voltage lines, the 
American Gas & Electric Company, 
working in co-operation with a number of 
manufacturers, built a full-scale outdoor 
laboratory, including a 5,000-kilovolt- 
ampere bank of transformers. 

Over a period of three years a great 
amount of data was accumulated under 
various conditions of operating voltage, 
conductor size and shape, and weather 
conditions. The information has produced 
a better understanding of the performance, 
economic design, and operation of extra- 
high voltage lines and substations. 


Ser final project I should like to de- 

scribe concerns atomic power. In in- 
troducing this subject, I wish to point out 
that the utility industry is today bearing 
a substantial part of the research and de- 
velopment costs in the atomic power field. 
The great national need for speeding up 
the development of atomic generation has 
caused the electric utility industry to de- 
part from normally established policies 
and many utilities are making great con- 
tributions to the development of nuclear 
power. 
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— the research dollar continues to be as productive in the future as 

it has been in the past—and I am firmly convinced that it will—then 
the tremendous sums we are now investing will inevitably result in a series 
of developments greater even than those we have known up to now. New 
products will expand our markets. New processes and equipment will im- 
prove our quality, raise our efficiency, and lower our costs. Some of the 
great basic problems that remain in our industry may be solved. Major 
technical breakthroughs may open up whole new avenues of expansion 

and advance.” 





The application of nuclear energy to 
power generation provides many ex- 
amples of research and development 
which are or will be important to utilities. 
As a matter of fact, a considerable seg- 
ment of the work going on in the field of 
reactor technology is devoted to the de- 
sign, development, and construction of re- 
actor plants for use in central power sta- 
tions. 

Construction of the first full-scale nu- 
clear-powered central station generating 
plant in this country, I am happy to state, 
is now proceeding on schedule. The plant 
itself and the installation of the equipment 
are approaching completion. The manu- 
facture of the reactor fuel has been going 
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on for about a year and will be finished 
during the summer. A very careful test 
program will be carried out and, barring 
unforeseeables, the plant will be in opera- 
tion before the end of this year. At which 
time some people at the Duquesne Light 
Company, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and Westinghouse will get a care- 
free night’s sleep for the first time in sev- 
eral years. 


page the first major step in any new field, 
the Shippingport project provides a 
continuing succession of research and de- 
velopment activities. To use the nuclear 
fuel itself as an example, we had to de- 
velop the techniques for manufacturing 
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uranium oxide shapes suitable for use in a 
reactor. At the same time, we had to dem- 
onstrate the physical and chemical prop- 
erties which make it a useful and reliable 
fuel material. Our reactor designers were 
then called upon to devise methods for 
containing and supporting more than 14 
tons of fuel material uniformly distrib- 
uted within a circular cylinder six feet in 
diameter and six feet in height. 

We cannot measure Shippingport, of 
course, only in terms of its contributions 
to the specific problems which are being 
solved in its design and construction. 
Shippingport is, rather, a developmental 
and experimental tool. Out of the design 
and operation of this plant will come in- 
valuable firsthand knowledge of the tech- 
nology and of the component and system 
design. This knowledge will provide a 
firm, factual basis for the evaluation of 
future plants, and will give us a better 
understanding of both the economic and 
the technical factors involved. 


V JuatT is true of Shippingport is also 
true of the other and later reactor 


plants of different designs. The reactor 
now being developed for the 150,000-kilo- 
watt Pennsylvania Power & Light Com- 
pany plant, for example, will determine 
the technical feasibility of building a large 
aqueous homogeneous type reactor for 
central station use. The 134,000-kilowatt 
reactor being built for the twelve New 
England power companies that make up 
the Yankee Atomic Electric Company will 
demonstrate the technical feasibility of 
using a core of slightly enriched uranium 
oxide contained in stainless steel tubes. 
Since this is another pioneering project, a 
large developmental program is now in 
progress. 


HESE, then, are some representative 
examples of research and develop- 
ment work in the electrical industry. 

It is not enough that the research effort 
in our industry be continued. Our research 
effort must be increased. 

We can move forward in research, or 
we can move backward, but we cannot 
stand still. Our research work is too 
closely bound up with our industrial econ- 
omy for that. We are operating in that 
situation, normal to a dynamic free enter- 
prise system, in which we have to run 
faster to stay where we are, and much 
faster to move ahead. 

A study made by the National Science 
Foundation indicates pretty convincingly, 
along with other evidence, that there is a 
close correlation between growth rates of 
individual industries and the effort they 
put into research and development. A high 
rate of growth and improving productiv- 
ity are both clearly associated with high 
research activity. It follows that certain 
industries—and ours is one—must stead- 
ily increase their research effort to keep 
up their rapid rate of growth. 

Some electrical manufacturers spend 
very little on research. Others spend a 
great deal. There is an extraordinarily 
high degree of interchange of technical in- 
formation in the electrical industry. A re- 
search and development department may 
spend years on a long, tedious, research 
and development program before it turns 
up a salable end product. The result may 
be presented to the trade under a proprie- 
tary name, but the advantage accruing to 
the developing company is short-lived. 
Once it is on the market, the new develop- 
ment quickly spreads throughout the 
manufacturing industry. In this respect 
our practices are almost like those of 
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ethical medicine, where it is neither de- 
sirable nor possible to withhold any ma- 
jor new development from general use. 


ite other point I would make is sim- 
ply that research is expensive and has 
to be paid for as one of the normal costs 
of doing business. The electrical manufac- 
turers of this country are spending 6 per 
cent of their sales income on research and 
development. This figure is high—the sec- 
ond highest among all industries. But 
even so, it does not tell the whole story. 
It is like the average annual temperature 
of Amarillo, Texas. You do not get the 
whole story until you break it down. The 
large companies spend a great deal more 
than 6 per cent of sales on their technical 
effort. 

Now, the electrical manufacturers have 
to obtain this money before they can 
spend it on research; and I am well aware 
of where the money actually comes from. 
In our capitalist economy, the customer 
pays for everything. Those who pay the 
research cost of the electrical manufac- 
turers are those customers—including 
utility customers—who buy the products. 

No money the utilities can spend will 
bring so great a return as this money 
spent, indirectly, on research. The re- 
search dollar is indeed the most valuable 
dollar being expended in America today. 
You get more value for the dollars you 
invest in electrical research than you do 
for any other investment you can make. 

The greatest hazard our industry as a 
whole could face would be a drive to cut 
the cost of electrical equipment and appa- 
ratus to the point where research and de- 
velopment must suffer. Such a drive 
would perhaps produce short-range cut- 


ting of utility costs. But it would bring 
long-range losses that would be highly 
detrimental to the continued progress of 
our industry. 


WwW: have a mutual stake in industrial 
research. It is to the interest of each 
branch of this partnership that we have 
both technical leadership and sound eco- 
nomic health for the electrical industry as 
a whole. 

The money invested in research in the 
1920’s and early 1930’s brought forth 
products that have given new life to our 
industry. The money we invested five to 
ten years ago is only now beginning to 
produce its new developments—lumines- 
cent lighting, central station nuclear 
power, and a host of others. 

If the research dollar continues to be 
as productive in the future as it has been 
in the past—and I am firmly convinced 
that it will—then the tremendous sums we 
are now investing will inevitably result in 
a series of developments greater even than 
those we have known up to now. New 
products will expand our markets. New 
processes and equipment will improve our 
quality, raise our efficiency, and lower our 
costs. 

Some of the great basic problems 
that remain in our industry may be 
solved. Major technical breakthroughs 
may open up whole new avenues of ex- 
pansion and advance. 

We have scarcely more than scratched 
the surface of what we can build and do, 
in harnessing electricity for the improve- 
ment of man’s estate. The most exciting 
and most rewarding work remains to be 
done, and there is no doubt at all that, 
working together, we can do it. 
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Is the Holding Company Act 
Retarding Progress 


New economic and technical demands on the financing and organi- 
zation of modern operating utility plant have revived the question 
of whether some of the present restrictions in the Holding Com- 
pany Act against joint ventures are holding back much-needed 


plant progress and more rapid development in the nuclear reactor 
field, larger, more efficient conventional steam plants, and large 
hydroelectric developments. 


By THE HonoraBLE EUGENE S. LOUGHLIN* 
CHAIRMAN, CONNECTICUT PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


HERE is no question, at this late 

date, that there were plenty of 

grounds for reforms sought to be 
accomplished in the Holding Company 
Act. There were real abuses to be rem- 
edied. There were the “milking machine” 
techniques for fanciful service and man- 
agement charges imposed on controlled 
subsidiaries as operating expenses. There 
were the controlled sales of property be- 
tween affiliates and resulting “write-ups” 
of rate base values. These two classes of 
abuse were more readily corrected by the 
regulatory powers granted to the Federal 
Power Commission over interstate opera- 


*For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 


tions rather than by the Holding Com- 
pany Act, as such. 

The principal changes brought about by 
the Holding Company Act were the elimi- 
nation of the old pyramided multitiered 
holding company controls, and the break- 
ing up of scattered and otherwise unnec- 
essary system controls. This was accom- 
plished by the geographic integration and 
corporate simplification provisions of § 
11, which came to be known as the “‘death 
sentence.” Incidentally, those who pro- 
tested the use of that nickname as an un- 
warranted smear on the real objective of 
the act might reflect today on the actual 
disappearance of the holding companies. 
Whether we prefer to call them dead, or 
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merely pulverized, it is a fact that only a 
handful remain today. The reforms of 
corporate reorganization which the SEC 
was set up to do are now accomplished. 


. brings up the question whether 

the accomplishment of these reforms 
has not left a vacuum on the statute 
books. Unless present obstructions are re- 
moved so as to permit a more realistic 
attitude toward electric utility plant oper- 
ations under modern conditions, such a 
vacuum cannot be eliminated. 

More to the point, however, is the ques- 
tion of whether the technological trend to- 
ward larger electric generating plants will 
not eventually demand co-operative ef- 
forts of private enterprise companies, if 
these activities are to be kept in the realm 
of private enterprise. 

Yet when business-managed companies 
seek to join forces for purposes of joint 
financing, and other co-operative efforts, 
they find themselves blocked by provisions 
still left on the statute books by the old 
Holding Company Act. We know that 
these provisions were enacted to bring 
about reforms long since accomplished, 
and prevent abuses which could not pos- 
sibly reoccur under present built-in safe- 
guards of modern regulatory practice, 
both state and federal. 

It is also a strange fact that in the case 
of no other industry, even public utility 
industries, has our federal government 
adopted a policy of deliberate discourage- 
ment of large-scale corporate organization 
regardless of the economies and efficien- 
cies involved. The Bell system conducts 
our telephone industry with respect to 85 
per cent of the business, and 854 per cent 
of all telephones. Congress deliberately 
and specifically authorized the merger of 
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Western Union and the old Postal Tele- 
graph system in the telegraph business. 
Railroads, airlines, and other interstate 
carriers may likewise consolidate or en- 
gage in joint operation under federal reg- 
ulatory commission authority. 

Even among highly competitive, non- 
utility industries, the federal policy under 
the antitrust laws has not been to penalize 
or prevent economy or efficiency as such, 
but only to prevent monopolistic condi- 
tions contrary to public interest from de- 
veloping. 


Gi must be stated, of course, in all fair- 

ness that the Holding Company Act 
did not outlaw “bigness” per se. It did not 
even outlaw holding companies, as such. 
But it placed so many and such varied re- 
strictions around the continued operation 
of such holding companies in the gas and 
electric utility field that most of them have 
had to go out of business because they 
could not reorganize, so as to meet the 
regulatory standards of the act. In the 
main, these standards were designed to 
limit holding company operations in the 
gas and electric utility field to those 
which could be proven economically and 
geographically integrated. And, finally, it 
had to be shown that the economic advan- 
tages of the surviving combination were 
such that there would be an actual loss of 
efficiency or economy if the common con- 
trol were not permitted to exist. 

Even where such a combination can 
justify its continued existence under the 
Holding Company Act, the result is, to a 
large extent, an expensive and burden- 
some duplication of regulation which is 
superimposed on many companies already 
subject to the Federal Power Commission 
under the Federal Power Act, or to state 
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regulatory commissions under state laws, 
or both. This is in itself a deterrent and 
an obstruction which can hinder com- 
panies seeking to make plans for organiz- 
ing, financing, and constructing system 
operations along lines which would other- 
wise be naturally dictated by technical and 
financial economies only. 


-_Snenpagenne regulation under the 
Holding Company Act is a sort of 
liquidating type of regulation, obviously 
designed to encourage the breaking up of 
gas and electric utility systems into 
smaller area operations. The FPC regula- 
tion under the Federal Power Act, on the 
other hand, recognizes and encourages co- 
ordinated operations which result in sav- 
ings in operating costs. Such savings may 
occur in a number of categories, including 
(1). production costs through increased 
hourly use per day of lowest-cost generat- 
ing units; (2) increased usage of water 
which would be wasted without joint 
operation; and (3) increased generating 
reserves, through the combination of load 
requirements of interconnected systems 
and the use of lowest-cost facilities avail- 
able to such a combination. 


3 


oe before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee a year ago, Chair- 
man Jerome K. Kuykendall of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission stated, with ref- 
erence to such possible economies : 


When a commission study discloses 
that the sum of such benefits exceeds 
the costs of the transmission lines, ter- 
minal, and other associated facilities re- 
quired to effectuate the interconnection 
and co-ordination, a favorable oppor- 
tunity for interconnection is indicated 
and interested parties are advised 
through distribution to them of copies 
of reports prepared by the staff of the 
commission. 

Recent interconnection and co-ordi- 
nation studies made pursuant to § 202 
(a) of the Federal Power Act, as well 
as some of those now in progress, 
strongly indicate the need in some cases 
for construction of unusually large 
steam-electric generating stations be- 
cause of the decreasing number of 
power plant sites available where there 
is adequate cooling water and where 
fuel may be obtained at relatively low 
costs. 


pany Act were the elimination of the old pyramided multi- 
tiered holding company controls, and the breaking up of scat- 
tered and otherwise unnecessary system controls. This was 
accomplished by the geographic integration and corporate sim- 
plification provisions of § 11, which came to be known as the 
‘death sentence.’ Incidentaliy, those who protested the use of 
that nickname as an unwarranted smear on the real objective 
of the act might reflect today on the actual disappearance of 
the holding companies. Whether we prefer to call them dead, 
or merely pulverized, it ts a fact that only a handful remain 
today.” 


g “THE principal changes brought about by the Holding Com- 
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For example, in New England suit- 
able power plant sites at tidewater are 
becoming scarce, very costly, and very 
difficult to acquire. Consequently, pres- 
ent studies now under way indicate that 
most economical use of available power 
plant sites requires the construction of 
unusually large generating stations at 
such sites as are available. 

Similarly, in some parts of the south- 
eastern and central regions, transporta- 
tion costs are so large a part of the total 
cost of fuel used for generation of elec- 
tric energy that the most economically 
suitable steam-electric plant sites are 
usually limited to those on navigable 
waters. In both cases the greatest econ- 
omy in production of electric energy is 
achieved when very large steam-gen- 
erating stations with large units are 
constructed at such suitable sites as are 
available. 


” other words, the joining of two or 

more electric operating companies in 
the construction of large-scale plants, 
both hydro and steam, in many cases is 
more economical than for any of these 
companies to act alone. It is for this rea- 
son that Chairman Kuykendall, testifying 
favorably on a bill (S 2643) to amend 
the Holding Company Act, referred to the 
need of such exemption. This bill would 
exempt electric utility combinations seek- 
ing to develop nuclear reactor plants or 
other large-scale electric plants. The au- 
thor of the bill, Senator Pastore (Demo- 
crat, Rhode Island), made it clear at the 
outset that its purpose was to improve the 
practical operation of the Holding Com- 
pany Act in the light of present-day re- 
quirements, but not to “change or subvert 
the basic principles and philosophies” of 
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that law. Chairman Kuykendall stressed 
the fact that such joint operating combi- 
nation, even by four different companies 
in four different states—with respect to a 
single large power plant in only one state 
—would be subject to the continuous 
jurisdiction of the FPC. 


f Recusicnis on the same bill as to the 

intrastate phases of such operation, I 
pointed out that state commissions have 
regulatory authority under state law. Re- 
ferring to Senator Pastore’s bill, I said: 


Any legislation such as this which 
will foster the development of atomic 
reactor generating companies and 
jointly sponsor conventional or atomic 
power projects with a resultant in- 
creased supply of low-cost energy seems 
to me so obviously in the public interest 
that arguments against its passage are 
unsound. 

It is axiomatic that duplicate regula- 
tion of utilities results in increased 
costs, which of course must be borne by 
the customers of the utilities. I am con- 
vinced that if there is adequate state 
regulation there is no need for dupli- 
cating federal regulation. 

When the Holding Company Act 
was passed in 1935 the regulation of 
utilities by states was not as extensive 
and comprehensive as it is today.... 

No one in my opinion should advo- 
cate legislation to amend the Holding 
Company Act which would result in 
repetition of the abuses which led to 
the act’s passage in 1935 or would re- 
sult in a regulatory gap. If I thought 
that such would occur upon the passage 
of S 2643 I would be the first to oppose 
its adoption. 
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Senator Pastore’s bill did not pass in 
the old 84th Congress, although it did 
open up and educate congressional and 
public opinion to the need for re-examin- 
ing the Holding Company Act and the 
need for bringing it up to date. Such an 
extensive change requires time. Similar 
legislation is expected to be considered by 
the 85th Congress. 


A to the economies of large-scale plant 

operations, consider the testimony of 
Maurice R. Scharff, well-known consult- 
ing engineer of New York city. Referring 
to improvements in the art of electric gen- 
eration by the use of steam, Scharff said: 


Some of these technical improve- 
ments are readily available only in con- 
nection with units of larger capacity. 
For example, there is no _ standard 
turbogenerator using reheat economi- 
cally available on the market at capaci- 
ties less than about 50,000 kilowatts, 
and except where fuel costs are rela- 
tively high in the use of reheat may not 
be economical except in units of larger 
capacities. 

Designs involving higher and higher 
pressures and temperatures and multi- 
ple reheat also become economical only 
at larger capacities where the savings in 
fuel, due to increased efficiency, offset 
the increased cost of construction for 
such improved facilities... . 


Scharff summarized charts which indi- 
cated reductions of 30 per cent in con- 
struction cost and 32 per cent in annual 
cost for a 100,000-kilowatt single-unit 
plant, compared with four 25,000-kilowatt 
single-unit plants. He went on to refer to 
a chart illustration indicating that con- 
struction costs of 19 per cent and operat- 
ing costs of 18 per cent could be made 
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for a 400,000-kilowatt plant compared 
with four 100,000-kilowatt plants. Going 
up the scale still further, he stated that a 
15 per cent cut in construction costs and 
a 20 per cent cut in operating costs could 
be made for a 266,000-kilowatt unit com- 
pared with four 66,000-kilowatt units. 
Even in the upper limit of a 1.6 million 
kilowatt plant there is an indicated cut of 
4 per cent in both construction and oper- 
ating costs compared with four 400,000- 
kilowatt plants. Who can tell what tomor- 
row will bring in the further progression 
of these obvious technological trends? 


N the light of such new technological 

developments and our dynamically ex- 
panding national economy, does not Con- 
gress have a very real responsibility for 
re-examining the Holding Company Act? 
It is axiomatic that kilowatt-hours— 
cheap, reliable, and readily abundant— 
supply a major key to industrial expan- 
sion and higher standards of living. The 
requirement upon the electric utility in- 
dustry to keep abreast and ahead of the 
national kilowatt-hour needs is a grave 
public responsibility. 

From the very beginning when Thomas 
Edison first threw open the doors of the 
old Pearl Street station in New York city 
in 1882, the private enterprise system has 
always been faced with the challenge of 
that responsibility for public service. Ex- 
cept for the barriers of old laws never 
intended to meet such situations as now 
exist, there is no reason to suppose that 
the private enterprise utility industry will 
fail at this late date to meet the nation’s 
needs for an adequate and efficient low- 
cost power supply. It never has before. 
But it could, if it were crippled badly 
enough by obsolete legal obstructions. 
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Consider the record of what the electric 
utility industry has done in the past. In 
1937 the installed generating capacity of 
investor-owned utilities was 31.9 million 
kilowatts, in 1955 the figure had jumped 
to 86.9 million kilowatts—almost trebled 
in only two decades. The FPC has re- 
cently projected estimates of loads for all 
utility systems from 1955 through 1980. 
This picture shows that whereas the peak 
in 1955 for all systems, public or private, 
was 100.7 million kilowatts, the peak in 
the year 1980 will be 335.3 million kilo- 
watts, more than trebling the present load. 

To solve the problem of finding the 
huge blocks of power needed in the future, 
there is a growing demand for joint gen- 
erating co-operation between two or more 
electric utility operating companies. Joint 
generating companies are needed. Here 
are some of the reasons: 


The more efficient steam-generating 
e plants are 100,000 kilowatts of ca- 


l 


pacity and larger. Such a plant of 100,000 
kilowatts would cost about $18 million. 
But the additional output of a 100,000- 
kilowatt plant would be too great, if put 
to maximum efficient use, for most elec- 
tric utility systems to absorb by load 


q 


& 


growth in a reasonable period! Also, 56 
per cent of all systems have a maximum 
load peak of 125,000 kilowatts or less. Of 
all unaffiliated systems more than half 
have plant accounts of less than $50 mil- 
lion, suggesting that they would have 
difficulty financing a unit of such size. 
However, two or more electric utility 
companies getting together to build a joint 
generating plant would obtain a lower- 
cost supply of power for their customers. 
Is the answer, therefore, to encourage the 
union of such co-operative operations? 


2 The lower relative cost of financing 
e large projects can result in substan- 
tially lower kilowatt-hour production 
costs. A joint generating company enjoy- 
ing long-term contracts for capacity out- 
put could be financed at a large low-cost 
debt ratio. (For example, the $400 mil- 
lion OVEC company, with long-term con- 
tracts with the AEC, was capitalized at 95 
per cent debt and 5 per cent equity.) A 
ratio of 85 per cent debt to 15 per cent 
equity should prove a reasonable and safe 
balance for joinder generating companies. 
This cost-of-money savings would auto- 
matically be reflected in lower costs per 
kilowatt-hour. 


“CONSIDER the record of what the electric utility industry has 
done in the past. In 1937 the installed generating capacity of 
investor-owned utilities was 31.9 million kilowatts, in 1955 the 


figure had jumped to 86.9 million kilowatts—almost trebled in 
only two decades. The FPC has recently projected estimates of 
loads for all utility systems from 1955 through 1980. This pic- 
ture shows that whereas the peak in 1955 for all systems, public 
or private, was 100.7 million kilowatts, the peak in the year 
1980 will be 335.3 million kilowatts, more than trebling the 


present load.” 
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The growing scarcity of sites at 
> tidewater, on navigable streams and 
areas using ground water as a coolant, is 
a new factor of increasing sensitivity. 
The need for an ever-available supply of 
large quantities of water as a coolant in 
thermogeneration of electricity is becom- 
ing increasingly important to the electric 
utilities. 

As power demands increase with greatly 
enlarged requirements, the scarcity of 
such sites is becoming more apparent. In- 
deed the matter is the subject of serious 
concern of the FPC, as noted in testimony 
before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate on April 
19, 1956, by Chairman Kuykendall. The 
FPC chairman pointed out that as avail- 
able sites diminish in number their maxi- 
mum use should be attained by installa- 
tion of maximum capacity units. 


Large-scale hydroelectric develop- 
4. ment falls in a somewhat similar 
category. Growth of population and of 
load demands has made certain projects 
economically feasible for area-wide devel- 
opment by two or more companies but 
often are too large for the individual op- 
erating company. Chairman Kuykendall’s 
remarks on this aspect are brief and to the 
point: 

So also there are available suitable 
sites for large hydroelectric projects in 
some areas in which there are no sites 
available for smaller projects, and reali- 
zation of the economies obtainable 
through their development may simi- 
larly be dependent upon joinder of two 
or more electric utility operating com- 
panies. 


5 In the present development of the 
® art of generating electric energy 
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from nuclear heat only the largest size 
plants (to be tied in with two or more 
adjacent utility systems) are generally 
considered to be practical. For a long time 
to come the joinder electric utility gener- 
ating plant for atomic energy generation 
will be the logical solution from the stand- 
point of private enterprise. 

Under the Holding Company Act of 
1935 the creation of such joinder gener- 
ating companies would automatically ren- 
der the sponsoring companies in the legal 
position of holding companies as defined 
by the act. It would place on the sponsor- 
ing companies, which would be in fact 
true operating companies, the obligation 
to conform with many unrelated regula- 
tions. Its subsidiary company, the joint 
generating venture, would not be allowed 
to enjoy the cost saving financial opportu- 
nities afforded many other companies in 
similar situations. Because of the condi- 
tions of their corporate state charters 
some companies would be unable to par- 
ticipate in such joint ventures. 


O' course, the factors that have arisen 
in the last twenty years to create the 
necessity for joint generating systems did 
not exist at the time the Holding Com- 
pany Act was enacted and could not have 
been anticipated. 

The Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935, when it became law more 
than twenty years ago, was not designed 
to meet a situation where two or more 
electric utilities propose to join their re- 
sources to provide themselves with neces- 
sary generating facilities. The art of 
metallurgy had not been perfected to ac- 
commodate the high pressures and the 
tremendous high degrees of heat which 
are presently commonplace. As already 
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stated, its basic purpose was to break up 
holding company systems, to eliminate 
scatteration, and to accomplish corporate 
simplification. These objectives have now 
been accomplished and, in keeping with 
the spirit of the Holding Company Act, 
regulatory jurisdiction over operating 
utilities has been returned to the states. 
States have, beginning with the thirties, 
provided comprehensive regulatory safe- 
guards which were not in existence when 
the Holding Company Act became law. 


jog year the SEC objected to Senator 
Pastore’s bill because it would exempt 
companies by general definition. Can this 
objection be met? It can. A group of com- 
panies could organize and own a generat- 
ing company and could apply to the SEC 
for an exemption from the provisions of 
the act. 
New legislation could be based on such 


applications. If the SEC found that such 
an exemption was in the interest of in- 
vestors, consumers, and the public, it 
could grant the applications, subject to 
any conditions it believed necessary. 

To safeguard public interest the fol- 
lowing conditions could be required. It 


would have to be shown definitely that 


(1) The generating company was 
engaged solely in the generation and 
transmission of electric energy and not 
in the distribution of electric energy; 

(2) the facilities of the organizing 
companies and of the sponsoring com- 
panies were physically interconnected 
and located in the same geographical 
area ; 

(3) the organizing companies pur- 
chased the entire output of the generat- 
ing company; and 

(4) the issuance of securities by the 
generating company and by each of the 
sponsoring companies was subject to 
approval by a state or federal commis- 
sion. 


Nothing in this proposed amendment 
would affect the SEC jurisdiction over 
companies which are holding companies 
in the conventional sense. Any exemption 
granted could be revoked upon a showing 
that the facts upon which it was based 
had changed. All of the laws administered 
by the SEC for the protection of investors 
would be kept intact under this proposal. 





ics 


. . . the proponents of government control constantly seek to 
sell their viewpoint by appealing to the personal financial interest 
of the individual by telling him that their way is better for him. 

“The only way we can effectively meet that type of propaganda 
and preserve the free market economy which has made this nation 
great is by persuading people that it is in their long-term interest 
to keep the free market economy, no matter how much various 
pressure groups might gain temporarily by destroying it. 

“.. we of business are in a peculiarly strong position in this 
respect if we will simply make our position understood. We do 
not need to resort to propaganda, or even to argument. All we need 
to do is to resort to the facts and see that the facts are known, for 
in the facts lies the complete answer to these specious and theoreti- 
cal arguments.” 

—Haro_p BRAYMAN, 
Director, public relations department, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. 
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Air Conditioning and Its 
Electric Requirements 


One of the most important fields of new business and 
power consumption still remaining to be fully realized 
by the electric utility industry is air conditioning. 


By G. T. KELLOGG* 


N almost 90-degree “about-face” by 
the nation’s electric power indus- 
try in its attitude toward use of 

electricity for space heating—the heating 
of homes, offices, stores, and factories—is 
one of the phenomena of our rapidly 
changing and developing national econ- 
omy. 

As recently as five or six years ago, 
many electric utilities not only did not 
want electric heating business—they rec- 
ommended against it. 

Today nearly every big utility in the 
country is carrying on studies and sur- 
veys and sales promotion campaigns and 
public relations drives to sell electric heat- 
ing. 

To most readers of Pusiic UTILITIES 
FoRTNIGHTLY, many of the reasons be- 
hind the changed attitude are all too fa- 

* Staff member, Air-Conditioning and Refrigera- 


tion Institute, Washington, D. C. For additional 
Personal note, see “Pages with the Editors.” 


miliar, as are the reasons for the antielec- 
tric heating policy that preceded the 
switch. 

The fantastic growth in public accept- 
ance of air conditioning is, of course, a 
primary factor, but with overtones and 
undertones. 

Rates and costs of production, it is 
understood, were high on the list of rea- 
sons for slight interest in electric space 
heating in pre-World War II days. Few 
people gave it a second thought, and if 
they did they were soon discouraged. 


Hor: by the end of the war, there 
was some thought being given to it, 
and there were some installations. Typical 
of the attitude of many utilities in these 
early postwar years was that of the Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Company. 

“After World War II,” says Tom D. 
Fulford, vice president of Vepco, “many 
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of the small speculatively built houses in 
Norfolk, Newport News, and Alexandria 
communities of our service area were 
equipped with so-called radiant heat in the 
form of glass panels as the primary 
source of home heating. Several building 
contractors had discovered that installa- 
tion of this form of heating equipment 
was less expensive than the more conven- 
tional types, and would help keep building 
costs down. 


Gs NFORTUNATELY, in too many of 

these homes, the equipment did 
not meet the capacity requirements, and 
the thermal insulation was much less than 
adequate. As a result, the purchasers of 
these homes found themselves saddled 
with high heating bills and were uncom- 
fortable besides, during periods of ex- 
treme low temperatures. Of course, they 
came to us with their complaints, and 
there was little we could do but tell them 
they had been misinformed about electric 
heating. Naturally, this was completely 
unsatisfactory as an explanation, and it 
left us with a number of disgruntled cus- 
tomers. 

“During the postwar years, we were 
experiencing a pronounced winter evening 
peak, and we had good reason to believe 
that this heating load came at about the 
time of our system peak, with a low an- 
nual load factor. A study of the electric 
heating installations made by the company 
disclosed that the annual load factor of 
electric space-heating customers was 
around 14 to 15 per cent, with individual 
customer maximum demands averaging 
about 10 kilowatts. 

“In view of these situations of cus- 
tomer dissatisfaction, and the nature of 
this load, we took a dim view of this busi- 
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ness both from the company and the cus- 
tomer standpoint. In 1948 our system 
sales department issued a memorandum 
urging sales personnel in all of the com- 
pany districts to ‘discourage each pro- 
posed installation of residential heating.’ ” 

But by the early 1950's, the growth of 
the summer market made such an im- 
pression that many utilities began to do 
some soul searching—if they were going 
to have to step up production to meet the 
summer loads, perhaps they had better 
look into the creation of a winter demand 
to match them. 

As their soul searching continued, the 
summer peak kept getting higher, with the 
result that in August, 1956, the nation’s 
electric power output soared to a record 
11,794,000,000 kilowatt-hours in one 
week. It was the first time that nation- 
wide power demand during the summer 
exceeded the winter season. The figure 
was almost 10 per cent over a similar 
period in 1955, and eclipsed the previous 
record, established during the week before 
Christmas, 1955. 

And this year’s summer peak will be 
even higher, according to authorities. 

Contemplating the growth of air condi- 
tioning and its current and future de- 
mands on the electric power industry, 
George S. Jones, Jr., managing director 
of the Air-Conditioning and Refrigera- 
tion Institute, a few months ago pointed 
out that total horsepower added to the 
nation’s utility load in 1956 by air condi- 
tioning alone approximated about 3,- 


750,000. 


pl to a forecast by an industry 
publication which predicted that this 
annual addition to the electric utilities’ 
load would reach 6 million horsepower by 
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1963, Mr. Jones said he felt that it was “a 
modest estimate,” on the basis of the 
growth of the industry he represents, and 
added, in a discussion with electric utility 
officials : 


Wouldn’t it be wonderful if this were 
only a year-round load? Through the 
heat pump it could be, and through elec- 
tric space heating you could get the 
same result in the area of year-round 
utilization of facilities. 


By the time the new summer peak was 
reached, the soul searching of the previous 
few years had been translated into action, 
and electric heating was beginning to be 
installed, primarily in the South. Those 
areas, such as the Tennessee valley, which 
had low rates were perhaps the first to get 
into the heating picture, followed by some 
other areas in the South where winters 
are moderate. 

But today, electric heating is not con- 
fined to the South—it is becoming nation 
wide. One of the high-use areas is the 
Pacific Northwest; another is the upper 
Midwest, and quite a number of com- 
panies have 1,000 or more homes on their 
lines heated by electricity, either resist- 
ance heat or heat pumps, in various parts 
of the country. 


¢ 


z 


Electric space heating may be said to 
have passed through the experimental 
stage, and many of the contentions that it 
would never take the place of heat sup- 
plied by the combustion of fuels have been 
forever stilled. But even the most optimis- 
tic of the electric heat proponents do not 
see the fuel-burning furnaces and boilers 
being replaced overnight—or even in the 
next decade—by electrical heating devices. 
NM the same time, the electric industry 

has become truly aware of the mar- 
ket’s potentialities, as evidenced by the 
fact that a two-day “Space Heating and 
Heat Pump Conference” last December in 
New York brought out appraisals and dis- 
cussions by some of the industry’s leaders. 
One utility speaker at the conference 
pointed out: 


It is an interesting bit of information 
to know that manufacturers of com- 
petitive fuel equipment discuss at na- 
tional conventions the fact that electric 
heating is making inroads on their 
business. Likewise, it is most interest- 
ing to note that suppliers of competi- 
tive fuels recognize the impact of elec- 
tric house heating. Last year at the 
American Petroleum Institute meeting 


“An almost 90-degree ‘about-face’ by the nation’s electric 
power industry in its attitude toward use of electricity for space 
heating—the heating of homes, offices, stores, and factories— 


is one of the phenomena of our rapidly changing and develop- 
ing national economy. As recently as five or six years ago, many 
electric utilities not only did not want electric heating business 
—they recommended against it. Today nearly every big utility 
in the country is carrying on studies and surveys and sales pro- 
motion campaigns and public relations drives to sell electric 


heating.” 
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. .. a paper was presented, “Why Elec- 
tric House Heating Will Become a 
Strong Competitor of Fuel Oil.” Re- 
cently, in a national publication, an ar- 
ticle appeared, written by the head of 
an eastern utility, entitled “Why Gas 
Cries the Blues.” 


However, there are many difficulties to 
be overcome before the day of the truly 
“all-electric” home or building. Indeed, 
that day may never come for the entire 
country—or at least its advent will be de- 
layed until present fuel reserves are near 
the point of exhaustion. 

The gas industry, for instance, is not 
only fighting hard to retain its winter 
heating market, but is developing equip- 
ment aimed at “helping’’ electricity to 
level off its summer peak. Efforts of the 
gas industry to develop air-conditioning 
equipment, and thus get a share of the 
vast summer cooling market were de- 
scribed in Pusiic UTiILities Fort- 
NIGHTLY in the fall. 


: ipew gas industry is spending millions 
to put itself in the race for the sum- 
mer cooling dollar, and already a number 
of manufacturers in the field have devel- 
oped and are marketing efficient gas-pow- 
ered air-conditioning equipment at com- 
petitive prices. 

At the same time, gas as fuel for space 
heating has only recently gained ascend- 
ancy over competing fuels, and this pri- 
macy will remain with it for many years 
if the money, research, time, effort, and 
brains of this industry continue to be 
spent in the developmental work that 
marks its current activity. 


1“Gas Air Conditioning, Today and Tomorrow,’ 
by George S. Jones, Jr., October 25, 1956, issue, 
p. 678. 
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(American Gas Association reported 
late in 1956 that gas had become the No. 
1 fuel for the central heating of homes for 
the first time. Gas claimed 10.2 million 
dwellings in mid-1956, compared with 
10.1 million for fuel oil and 7.5 million 
for coal. Spread of natural gas pipelines 
since 1951 has nearly doubled the number 
of homes heated from this source in the 
past six years. ) 

On the other hand, some observers have 
expressed the thought that regulations of 
the Federal Power Commission are pric- 
ing, and will continue to price, natural gas 
so low, in competition with other forms 
of energy, that this resource may be de- 
pleted at a rate inconsistent with good 
conservation methods. These advocates of 
higher rates aimed at conservation of gas 
are somewhat in the nature of voices in 
the wilderness, for the gas industry, un- 
derstandably, would like to see rates in- 
creased but with no thought of curtailing 
the selling of fuel for any and all purposes 
that can be devised to use it. 


— regardless of the question of 
rate regulation, another school holds 
that even though depletion of natural gas 
resources is being accelerated by fast sell- 
ing and development of new uses for the 
fuel, why shouldn’t they be depleted, since 
development of electric space heating— 
particularly through use of the heat pump, 
and the fact that nuclear power is no 
ephemera—will take over some time in 
the future anyway. This school holds that 
we may as well use up the gas while it is 
plentiful—nuclear and solar energy will 
make it obsolete soon enough. 
Undoubtedly the electrical industry will 
continue to develop all manner of devices 
designed to use electricity for space heat- 
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Spread of the Heat Pump 


CC A SURVEY of the nation’s electric utilities late last year indicated that 

there were about 12,000 heat pumps in use in the nation at the end 
of 1956, about half of them sold in 1956. Of the total, about 60 per cent 
were estimated to be in homes and 40 per cent in commercial buildings. 


Sales of around 11,000 or 12,000 are expected in 1957, bringing the an- 

ticipated total in use by the end of this year to the neighborhood of 25,000. 

It is difficult to project the heat pump too accurately into the future because 

of many factors, but an indication that 100,000 will be in use by the end of 
1959 has been heard in the industry.” 








ing, and in all probability electricity will 
“move in” on a portion of the heating 
market now occupied by other fuels. How 
soon and how much would be difficult to 
answer at this point. Both gas and elec- 
tricity have research teams working on 
improvement of the equipment which uses 
their form of energy—for both heating 
and cooling, as gas tries to create a sum- 
mer market to offset winter peaks, and 
electricity tries to enlarge its winter mar- 
ket to offset the newly developed summer 
peak, 

Although they are interested in resist- 


ance and other types of electric heating, 
the electric utilities’ primary interest in 
the heating business seems to center 
around the heat pump, as already indi- 
cated. 

As almost everyone in the industry 
knows, the heat pump is an air-condition- 
ing installation with a reversible cycle, 
which enables it not only to freeze the heat 
out of the air to cool an enclosed space in 
summer, but, thrown into “reverse gear,” 


. to extract heat from outside air, water, or 


earth in the winter and pump it back into 
the enclosed space to heat it. 
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HE power industry’s great interest in 

the heat pump is evidenced by the 
committee work being carried out in the 
field. For example, the activities of the 
joint heat pump committee recently were 
expanded so that it could continue its re- 
search looking toward further improve- 
ments in efficiency and utilization. Also, 
on the current agenda of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute’s electric space-heating and 
air-conditioning committee are such proj- 
ects as the “Architects’ Space Heating and 
Heat Pump Handbook,” and customer 
heat pump and electric space-heating 
handout booklets. In addition, the com- 
mittee is issuing reports on heat pump 
promotions by electric utilities, and has 
issued a report consisting of heat pump 
data sheets, including both commercial 
and residential installations. 

Where is the heat pump today, and 
what are its prospects for growth in the 
future? 

A survey of the nation’s electric utilities 
late last year indicated that there were 
about 12,000 heat pumps in use in the 
nation at the end of 1956, about half of 
them sold in 1956. Of the total, about 60 
per cent were estimated to be in homes 
and 40 per cent in commercial buildings. 

Sales of around 11,000 or 12,000 are 
expected in 1957, bringing the anticipated 
total in use by the end of this year to the 
neighborhood of 25,000. 

It is difficult to project the heat pump 
too accurately into the future because of 
many factors, but an indication that 100,- 
000 will be in use by the end of 1959 has 
been heard in the industry. This forecast 
may be off on the side of modesty, since 
many manufacturers of air-conditioning 
equipment are expanding into the heat 
pump field—a “natural,” since the heat 
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pump is merely a further application of 
the “refrigeration cycle” with which their 
industry has been familiar since the days 
of the clanking ice-making machines. 


HESE manufacturers foresee a bright 

future for the heat pump as a “year- 
round” air conditioner that does not re- 
quire fuel combustion for the heating 
phase, as do presently produced 12-month 
installations. 

An official of the industry has said that 
the heat pump will contribute more to the 
economy of electric utilities as a direct re- 
sult of sales and use of power than any 
other single electrical item sold for the 
home. 

Until recently, the initial cost of heat 
pump installation was a deterrent to its 
widespread use; in many areas cost of 
operation was a deterrent, and may be still 
so considered by some. However, the 
number of installations even in northern 
sections has continued to increase, and as 
the product is improved and costs are re- 
duced, may be expected to burgeon in 
other areas as it already has in Florida 
and some of the nearby states. 

Although one usually thinks of the 
heat pump as restricted to large installa- 
tions, or at least to central residential ap- 
plications, this is not entirely the case, and 
if the plans of some manufacturers carry 
through the small “zonal” unit may be- 
come as ubiquitous as the room air con- 
ditioner. A few room air conditioners al- 
ready are being built with reverse cycles, 
as well as with built-in resistance units, 
and since the several million room air con- 
ditioners now in operation in the United 
States are responsible for a good portion 
of the summer electric line load peak, de- 
velopment of this phase should be of more 
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than passing interest to the electrical utili- 
ties seeking to offset this peak. 


Ox the subject of reverse cycle room 
air conditioners, Paul M. Augen- 
stein, general manager of General Electric 
Company’s room air conditioner depart- 
ment, told the New York conference re- 
ferred to above: 


The subject “Reverse Cycle Room 
Air Conditioners and Their Importance 
to Utilities,” if based on industry sales 
to date, would entitle me to not over ten 
seconds in front of this group, because 
only .8 of 1 per cent of all the room air 
conditioners sold during the first nine 
months of 1956 were equipped with 
heat pumps, and only 6.1 per cent of 
the 1.7 million room air conditioners 
sold by manufacturers were equipped 
with resistance heat. Thus, based on 
past performance, I should have very 
little to say, particularly when I con- 
sider the fact that far too many of the 
resistance heat units couldn’t possibly 
supply much more warmth than a 
toaster, flat iron, or ski wax warmer. 

However, if you will permit me to 
extend my remarks to the future impor- 
tance of the heat pump-zonal air condi- 


& 


tioneer ... I have a wealth of material 
from which to draw. ... 

Gentlemen, I assure you that if you 
think you have, hour by hour, day by 
day, or month by month fluctuations in 
your sales of electric current, you still 
have a long, long way to go before you 
approach the wide variations that we 
have in our business. Accordingly, it 
becomes terribly imperative that we 
solve our problems, and in so doing I’m 
certain that we will solve your problems 
too. 

The way we intend to do it is to 
build and market a small individual 
heat pump that will be acceptable, desir- 
able, efficient, and economical, and to 
create a market for millions of these 
within the next ten years. Now this is 
not an easy task, as I am certain you 
will appreciate, but the reward is so 
tremendous to contemplate that it’s 
worth every ounce of physical and men- 
tal energy that we can muster. 

I have no intention of telling you to- 
day what this product will look like, 
how it will function, or what it will 
cost. I can assure you that there are 
some heretofore unaccomplished goals 
that now appear to be attainable in all 


all manner of devices designed to use electricity for space heat- 


q “UNDOUBTEDLY the electrical industry will continue to develop 


ing, and in all probability electricity will ‘move in’ on a portion 
of the heating market now occupied by other fuels. How soon 
and how much would be difficult to answer at this point. Both 
gas and electricity have research teams working on improve- 
ment of the equipment which uses their form of energy—for 
both heating and cooling, as gas tries to create a summer mar- 
ket to offset winter peaks, and electricity tries to enlarge its 
winter market to offset the newly developed summer peak.” 
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of these areas, but we do not wish to 
rush into this business pell-mell with a 
partial answer and an unsatisfactory 
product. 

Some of our first zonal heating and 
cooling heat pump-air-conditioner de- 
signs are now being tested in homes in 
the United States. We have leased resi- 
dential property to give us the opportu- 
nity to test these models under actual 
operating conditions to move ourselves 
as far away from the theoretical and as 


far into the practical realm as we can © 


possibly go. 


oo this statement refers to only 

one company’s plans for zonal units, 
it may be said to reflect generally the 
thinking of the air-conditioning industry, 
which is actually doing much of the pio- . 
neering and developmental work in this 


field for the electric power people—not on 
an entirely eleemosynary basis, naturally. 

Mr. Augenstein said his company 
would aim for the “new living room” 
market first—the converted attic or base- 
ment room; the second step would be to 
aim for the new home construction mar- 
ket, he said; and the third and “toughest” 
will be “the replacement of existing flame- 
type heating systems with individual heat 
pumps.” 

While most room-type units will use 
outside air as a source of heat in winter 
months, larger systems may be adapted to 
any one of several heat sources, though 
not with equal facility. The earth as a 
heat source is widely available, but the 
cost of installation of ground coils is high. 
Further, their design is difficult, since it 
involves knowledge of the soil structure, 
and a prediction of the effects of water 
and vapor migration. City water, well 
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water, and waste water all may be used 
as heat sources, but local costs, disposal 
problems, and use restrictions must be 
taken into consideration. Also, uncertainty 
as to location, temperature, and character- 
istics of well water often exists, and the 
cost of drilling is substantial. Thus it will 
be seen that for many installations, and 
certainly the smaller ones, the air offers 
the best and cheapest source. 


A for commercial and industrial instal- 
lations in new construction, first 
costs of equipment are said to be lower 
than fuel-type heating equipment. An- 
other advantage is that the heat pump re- 
quires smaller floor areas and has a 
greater choice of location than other sys- 
tems, due to the absence of fuel-fired 
equipment, fuel storage, and elimination 
of the need for fireproof equipment rooms 
and other “‘accessory”’ space. 

It appears that the trend in heat pumps 
is toward wider use of self-contained 
packaged units to assure more dependable, 
trouble-free operation and, at the same 
time, a lower first cost. As the packaged 
heat pump becomes available in larger 
sizes, it is expected to replace the custom- 
built type of system. 

However, we are getting away from 
our original line of discussion — the 
changed attitude of electric utilities to- 
ward electric space heating and their ap- 
parent embracing of the heat pump as a 
primary solution to their problem of load 
peaks and valleys. 

“The future of the heat pump seems 
bright,” to quote Thomas R. Kroeschell, 
an executive of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company in Chicago, who adds, typi- 
fying utility feeling on the subject: 


The heat pump has four advantages 
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over any other form of heating and air 
conditioning. First, it has economy of 
installation . . . duplication of duct- 
work, piping, and motors is eliminated. 
Second, the heat pump can be compactly 
installed. Third, this system lends itself 
to flexibility of layout . . . The equip- 
ment can be located in any part of the 
home. .. . Fourth, the home can oper- 
ate with a single utility service... 


“The heat pump, if installed correctly,” 
Mr. Kroeschell said, “should be as de- 
pendable as the household refrigerator.” 


HERE is no question of the electric 
power industry’s desire for the win- 
ter heating business, and there is little 
question of its belief that the heat pump is 
one of the best ways to move in on it. 
However, as pointed out earlier, the gas 
industry has a reawakened interest not 
only in holding its winter ascendancy but 
in moving into the summer business that 
has been created by the almost explosive 
development of air conditioning. 
Gas utilities and equipment manufac- 
turers have already developed and are 


marketing gas-powered air conditioners 
for summer cooling. As long as our gas 
resources hold out, that industry cannot 
be counted out of the heating picture—by 
conventional “flame” equipment—or out 
of the cooling-heating picture—by heat 
pumps or a combination of gas-powered 
refrigeration equipment in summer and 
flame heat in winter. 


Some of the gas industry’s research is 

aimed at gas-powered heat pumps; 
theoretically there is no reason why a gas- 
powered air conditioner cannot have a re- 
verse cycle, so the advent of the “heat 
pump era” may prove as great a boon to 
gas as to electricity. 

At any rate, it is a new phase in the 
tussle for the consumer’s dollar that has 
been going on between gas and electricity 
ever since a tiny filament glowed weakly 
in an obscure laboratory in Menlo Park. 

And at the rate the year-round air-con- 
ditioning business is booming, it seems 
probable that both of the principals will 
have plenty of opportunity for growth in 
the next decade—on the strength of this 
one power-consuming application alone. 





Keeping Kilowatts Out of the Egg Money 


NE Of the Utah Public Service Commtssion’s cases records that 

the president of a small northern Utah utility was told to keep 
separate accounts for his chicken-and-egg business, The commission 
noted that the president of the Swan Creek Electric Company was 
running his poultry business on company property and had utility 
emplovees take care of the chickens for him. He returned $50 of 
his $400-a-month salary to the company to pay for rent, help, and 
electricity. The agency said the side line had “not necessarily been 
to the financial detriment of the company and may have been of 
bencfit... but good business practice requires” a separate accounting. 
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Last Round for Amortization? 


ies Senate Finance Committee’s hear- 
ings on its chairman’s bill to put an 
end to the 5-year tax amortization pro- 
gram for industrial plants not directly 
concerned with defense activities proved a 
disappointment to the government power 
bloc. When the committee chairman, 
Senator Byrd (Democrat, Virginia), 
sounded off against the awarding of such 
a fast tax write-off certificate to the Idaho 
Power Company for the major part of its 
new plant construction on the Snake river, 
the advocates of a federal high dam at the 
Hell’s Canyon site thought they had dis- 
covered an unexpected sounding board 
for reviving the so-called government 
power issue. 

But while Senator Byrd was critical of 
the belated granting of a tax amortiza- 
tion certificate to the Idaho Power Com- 
pany, he was not interested in turning his 
committee hearings over to the more or 
less moot question of who should be al- 
lowed to build power plants at the Hell’s 
Canyon site. The public ownership zealots 
had to turn to the more sympathetic 
forum of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
headed by Senator Kefauver (Democrat, 
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Tennessee). Senator Kefauver’s views on 
this question are well known and his in- 
vestigation into tax amortization policies 
of the federal government in the electric 
power field is an ostensible duplication of 
Byrd’s committee hearings without the 
benefit of Byrd’s bill to give it authority. 
So, the Kefauver hearings promise to turn 
into a repetition of arguments which have 
become quite shopworn over the past 
three years. 


uT the never-say-die National Hells 

Canyon Association is playing out its 
cards to the last deuce. Late in April it 
asked the U. S. Supreme Court to recon- 
sider its recent action in denying a review 
of the FPC Snake river site licenses 
granted to the Idaho Power Company. 
This is something which the U. S. Su- 
preme Court has done only a half-dozen 
times in the past two decades. And since 
the National Hells Canyon Association 
had a perfect score of lost rounds in this 
battle (the FPC examiner; the FPC; the 
District of Columbia court of appeals— 
three judges; the District of Columbia 
court of appeals—nine judges; and the 
U. S. Supreme Court denial of certiorar:) 
there is little reason to believe that the 
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highest court will now reopen the matter 
solely because the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization has granted the company a rapid 
amortization certificate. 


HE basis of the new request for re- 

consideration by the highest court 
seems to be predicated on the contention 
that granting the tax certificate to the 
Idaho Power Company changes the pic- 
ture as to the relative cost of the project 
to the private company and to the rest of 
the taxpayers. But the FPC licenses were 
not granted on any such basis. In fact, tax 
benefits have not been mentioned in any 
of the decisions to date. It was the drawn- 
out litigation over the FPC licenses which 
ODM Director Gordon Gray gave as his 
reason for holding up the Idaho Power 
Company tax certificates so long. Other- 
wise, the certificate which had been ap- 
plied for long ago could have been granted 
along with many others of a similar na- 
ture without attracting any particular 
attention. 

There still remains, of course, the forth- 
coming Senate action on the bill to au- 
thorize the federal government to build 
a high dam at Hell’s Canyon. There is the 
same bill which was beaten in the Senate 
51 to 41 last year and there is no ap- 
parent shift of such a decisive number of 
votes to indicate any different result this 
year. In fact, the termination of litiga- 
tion in favor of the company by the Su- 
preme Court, and the steady headway 
being made on actual construction by the 
company, would seem to mitigate against 
the chances of favorable congressional 
action on this bill, aside from the virtual 
certainty of a presidential veto if it did 
get through. 

Every day’s construction work means 
that much more of a dollar-and-cents 
argument against Uncle Sam’s tearing 
everything down and starting all over 
again on a federal high dam. Yet, Senate 


Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson said 
that he would bring the bill before the 
Senate for a vote before adjournment. 
And at the rate Congress is dawdling over 
a lot more important matters, this may 
be one of the few things that will be 
finally acted upon and presumably finally 
disposed of at this session of Congress. 


Who Gets Tax Benefits? 


Shem controversy over the Idaho tax 
certificate would appear, therefore, 
to be a matter of belated timing, rather 
than the airing of an objection aimed 
solely at the Idaho Power Company. As 
ODM Director Gray’s testimony before 
the Byrd committee indicated, the Idaho 
application was in good order at the time 
it was made. It qualified as well as nu- 
merous other applications which went 
through ahead of it. 

Rapid tax amortization is a policy es- 
tablished by Congress during the Truman 
administration to promote expansion of 
defense plants and other essential indus- 
trial plants which support the national de- 
fense activity. If such a policy is ill-ad- 
vised now, it was ill-advised then. And if 
the 5-year rapid amortization policy was 
ill-advised for utility companies, it could 
be argued that it was ill-advised for all 
corporate taxpayers who were allowed to 
take the somewhat less rapid form of 
accelerated depreciation for any form of 
business properties under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. This is still the 
law and corporate taxpayers are generally 
taking advantage of it. 

The benefits of any accelerated depre- 
ciation for tax purposes is one of deferral 
of tax liability rather than forgiveness or 
exemption of tax payments. It is true that 
under the 5-year amortization program 
certificate holders get the benefit of tax 
deferrals on an interest-free basis. But 
unless corporate tax rates change within 
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the depreciation period, the amount of 
taxes paid will eventually be the same as 
if there had been no rapid depreciation 
allowance during the earlier years of the 
property. The interest-free tax deferral is 
far less of a benefit for such taxpayers 
than the 273 per cent depletion allowance 
on oil and gas production that represents 
an absolute and irretrievable deduction 
from tax liability for such taxpayers. 

It is likely, however, that Congress will 
adopt Senator Byrd’s bill to put an end 
to the amortization program except for 
direct defense plant building—not because 
the program was wrong but because it has 
been accomplished. ODM Director Gray 
admitted as much, pointing out that the 
program has been virtually closed down 
and that he could bring about the same 
result by administrative action, as Byrd’s 
bill would accomplish by legislative ac- 
tion. But ODM would rather have some 


stand-by authority to act in exceptional 
cases. Byrd’s bill would cut it off entirely. 


* 


Gas Bill Chances 


— on the Harris-O’Hara Bill 
to ease the burden of FPC regula- 
tion on natural gas producers have not 
improved the chances of early enactment 
of this measure. Notwithstanding a sym- 
pathetic committee, headed by the sponsor 
of the bill, Representative Harris (Demo- 
crat, Arkansas), the testimony of key 
witnesses seemed to reveal more misun- 
derstandings and mixed signals than any 
unified industry and bipartisan support 
joined in by the administration. 

In fact, Representative Harris and 
Speaker Rayburn appeared to have been 
under the impression that the original 
Harris-O’Hara Bill was what the ad- 
ministration wanted. They were ac- 
cordingly dismayed when ODM Counsel 
Charles H. Kendall showed up with a pair 
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of controversial amendments and made 
some broad hints that unless they were 
adopted the administration could not go 
along with endorsement of the bill. This 
was all the so-called consumer states’ Con- 
gressmen needed to jump the traces and 
renew opposition to any legislation at all. 


HE bill’s supporters seem to assume 
that they do not have to worry about 
the vote in the Senate as much as in the 
House. ODM Counsel Kendall, who was 
the first administration witness before the 
Harris committee, said that the adminis- 
tration would favor slightly tighter con- 
trols over natural gas producers than 
those provided in the Harris-O’ Hara Bill. 
The proposed changes by Kendall are: 
(1) elimination from the bill of prohibi- 
tion against FPC consideration of cost in 
determining reasonable producer rates; 
(2) retention by the FPC of authority to 
“review price increases resulting from 
definite pricing clauses in existing con- 
tracts when such increases do more than 
reflect additional or increased taxes.” 
Under the proposed revision, the FPC 
would still,be prohibited from using the 
traditional utility rate base cost-of-service 
formula for producer rates. But FPC 
could still consider cost, along with other 
standards, where applicable to a particu- 
lar situation. Kendall said this change is 
necessary to prevent unreasonable price 
increases to consumers. Also, he added, 
interstate pipeline operators would be pre- 
vented from cutting prices below costs 
and thus driving fuels from the market. 
The second change would permit the FPC 
to review price increases resulting from 
definite pricing clauses in existing con- 
tracts (a form of FPC review which the 
present bill forbids) as well as increases 
resulting from indefinite pricing clauses. 


The FPC is generally satisfied with 
the bill as it now stands, with a few 
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minor changes of a technical nature. Both 
the Interior Department and the Budget 
Bureau have given the House committee 
general endorsement of the legislation. 
There was no sign at the time that the 
changes suggested by Kendall would 
arouse much opposition. Donald C. Luce, 
president of the Public Service Electric & 
Gas Company, told the House committee 
that his distribution company favored 
passage of the bill, although it opposed 
passage of the Harris-Fulbright Bill last 
year. 


6 ges two changes recommended by the 
administration have produced a sharp 
split among supporters of the bill. It ap- 
pears now, however, that one of them— 
that which would permit the FPC to use 
cost of production in determining a 
reasonable price for gas—would be ac- 
ceptable to producers, provided the bill 
clearly eliminates any mandatory require- 
ment of the use of cost. But the adminis- 
tration’s suggestion that the FPC should 
also be given authority (which the new 
bill eliminates) to review price increases 
in existing definite pricing (escalation) 
contracts for the sale of gas promises to 
cause serious difficulty. 

House Speaker Rayburn has predicted 
that the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee will not approve the bill with 
both of these amendments. Consumer state 
Congressmen seem equally sure that the 
House will not approve the bill without 
such amendments. The signs now point 
to a committee bill, including only the cost 
amendment, as one having the best chance 
of success in the House. Gauging the 
over-all chances of the bill at this writing, 
it faces a close fight in the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, no trouble 
in the Rules Committee, and an even 
chance of passing on the floor of the 
House, provided it can be brought to a 


vote before the end of June. Delay beyond 
that is likely to kill the bill for the session 
because of the annual log jam before 
adjournment. 

* 


Gas Rate Case Reaction 


aes INTERSTATE GAS COMPANY 
is faced with bankruptcy if the FPC 
hearing examiner’s decision in its rate 
cases, announced last month, is not radi- 
cally changed by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, President W. E. Mueller said 
recently. 

The company, Mueller said, intends to 
press quickly its appeal to the five-man 
commission in order to have the decision 
of Examiner Samuel Binder reviewed and 
revised. 

In his decision, Binder ordered the 
company to set up rate schedules which 
he said would amount to an increase of 
approximately $4.5 million over rates set 
by the FPC in 1952. At the same time 
Binder disallowed proposed rate increases 
totaling $20 million per year for the test 
year 1954. Mueller said: 


If this decision is allowed to stand, 
there is no question in my mind but 
that the company will be bankrupted 
and placed in receivership. I feel cer- 
tain that the commission will order a 
revision of his decision but I also think 
it necessary to point out now what our 
situation will be if such a revision is 
not forthcoming. 


Applying the rates authorized by Binder 
to the company’s 1956 operations, Mueller 
said the company would not have earned 
any dividend on its common stock and 
also would have failed to earn any pre- 
ferred dividend and also would have failed 
to earn a substantial portion of the in- 
terest on its bonded debt. 
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Relocation Bulls 


B™s to reimburse telephone com- 
panies and other public utilities for 
relocation costs incurred as a result of 
the federal-aid highway program have 
been approved in ten states, as of May 
15th. Similar legislation in 16 states 
failed to win approval for one reason 
or another. 

In the following nine states, new laws 
would require the state to pay the reloca- 
tion costs in varying degrees and on the 
systems designated: Idaho, New Mexico, 
and Utah—costs on all the federal-aid 
systems ; Montana—75 per cent of the cost 
on the federal-aid systems; Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee— 
costs on the interstate system only; and 
Washington—costs on the overhead fa- 
cilities on controlled-access highways in 
towns and cities. Georgia legislation pro- 
vides reimbursement for publicly owned 
utilities only. The Florida legislature is 
reported to have passed a relocation bill 
which had not yet been acted upon by 
the governor at this writing. 

Legislation that would have shifted the 
cost of utility relocation to the highway 
users has been defeated in the following 
15 states: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Georgia (privately owned utilities), Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, New York, 
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Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming. The governors of Colorado, Kan- 
sas, New York, Rhode Island, and 
Wyoming vetoed reimbursement legisla- 
tion. 

A quirk in the Maine Constitution ap- 
pears to have blocked reimbursement in 
that state. The state senate, which had 
been considering a bill to require the state 
to pay the utility relocation costs arising 
from construction of the interstate high- 
way system, had asked the state supreme 
court for an opinion on the constitution- 
ality of the proposed legislation. The court 
ruled that the expenditure of highway 
user revenues to relocated facilities would 
not be constitutional because it would 
violate the antidiversion amendment 
adopted in Maine in 1944. 


7 IX of the Maine Constitution 
provides that all revenues derived 
from fees, excises, and license taxes re- 
lating to registration, operation, and use 
of vehicles on public highways, and to 
fuels used for the propulsion of such ve- 
hicles, shall be expended solely for high- 
way purposes. 

In its opinion, the court said, in part: 


We do not commonly consider that 
a power company in erecting a pole line 
or a water district in laying a pipe in 
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a highway is constructing a highway. 
To an even lesser degree would we con- 
sider the construction of a pole line or 
a water pipe across country to be the 
construction or reconstruction of a 
highway, although the reason for the 
relocation was occasioned solely by 
changes in the highway. 


The court also pointed out that, under 
the common law, there is no obligation 
for the state to pay for removal or reloca- 
tion of utility facilities when made neces- 
sary by highway construction. 


& 
Minnesota Rate Law Revised 


NEW Minnesota regulatory statute, 

approved last month by Governor 
Freeman, puts another state into the 
column of states using “fair value” as a 
regulatory standard. The Minnesota com- 
mission regulates only telephone com- 
panies and local transportation carriers. 
Until amended last month, the state’s 
statutes contained a section requiring the 
commission to prescribe reasonable tele- 
phone rates and a separate section em- 
powering the commission to make valua- 
tions of telephone properties. 

The new statute adds an amendment 
to the rate section of the old one and, 
among other things, directs the commis- 
sion to give due consideration to current 
values in making valuations of telephone 
property for the purpose of prescribing 
reasonable rates. 


¥ 


Independent Merger 


A MAJOR step in the growth of General 
Telephone Corporation, which pres- 
ently operates in 30 states, was taken last 
month with announcement of an agree- 
ment whereby General will acquire 
the Peninsular Telephone Company of 


Tampa, Florida, through an exchange of 
stock. The agreement is subject to ap- 
proval by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Under the agreement, out- 
lined in a joint announcement from both 
companies, Peninsular stockholders would 
be offered 1.3 shares of General Tele- 
phone common stock for each share of 
stock they exchange. 

According to Donald C. Power, presi- 
dent of General Telephone Corporation, 
there is no plan to change any of Peninsu- 
lar’s personnel. 

The acquisition of Peninsular will en- 
able General Telephone to increase its 
number of telephones served from nearly 
3 million to 3.3 million, after adding 
Peninsular’s approximately 300,000 
phones. Assets of General Telephone, sec- 
ond biggest telephone company in the 
United States, would be boosted from well 
over $900 million to more than $1 billion. 


* 
Microwave Hearings 


HE proposed leasing of microwave 
equipment and service by common 
carriers has run into opposition from the 
Department of Justice. Hearings began 
May 20th before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission on proposals involving 
the allocation of frequencies in bands 
above 890 megacycles. Hearings will also 
be held on the Bell system’s proposed 
tariffs for rendering microwave leased 
maintenance service as a utility operation. 
Department of Justice hostility to both 
proposals was indicated in letters ad- 
dressed to FCC Chairman McConnaughey 
by Assistant Attorney General Victor R. 
Hansen. On the frequency allocation is- 
sue, Hansen wrote: 

We are of the opinion that, by pre- 
ferring common carrier operation of 
such systems, competition would be dis- 
tinctly lessened and monopoly encour- 
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aged in the manufacture, sale, and 
use of the communications facilities 
adapted to this area of service. 

We believe that § 314 of the Com- 
munications Act indicates a congres- 
sional intent to rely upon competition 
to regulate and develop the communica- 
tions field to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. Those provisions of the act regu- 
lating common carrier activities proceed 
upon the principle that direct regulation 
must be substituted for competition. 
This principle is inconsistent with the 
principle of competition, and is applica- 
ble in those areas where the common 
carriers already had monopolies when 
the Communications Act of 1934 was 
enacted. There is nothing in the Com- 
munications Act to indicate that any 
particular portion of the radio spec- 
trum, such as the microwave region, 
should be turned over to the common 
carriers. We believe that reconciliation 
of the two methods of regulation re- 
quires that the common carrier concept 
be given as limited application as the 
terms of the Communications Act per- 
mit. 


It is the position of the Bell system and 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association that maximum conservation 
of the radio spectrum can come only 
through common carrier usage and that 
private carriers should not be given fre- 
quencies in instances in which common 
carriers are ready to serve. 


a. Justice Department takes an 
equally dim view of the establishment 
of tariffs for telephone companies of 
leased maintenance of microwave equip- 
ment. In last year’s antitrust suit against 
the Bell system and Western Electric 
Company, a consent decree provided that 
the two companies would refrain from do- 


ing any other kind of business together 
which was not regulated telephone busi- 
ness. Approval of tariffs for leased main- 
tenance business is therefore necessary if 
the telephone companies are to render that 
kind of service as a regulated public util- 
ity. Replying to an FCC invitation for 
comments on the Bell system’s proposed 
tariff filing, Hansen said: 


The AT&T judgment (consent de- 
cree in Western Electric case) gen- 
erally sought to limit AT&T and its 
operating subsidiaries to “common car- 
rier communications services.” Accord- 
ingly, should the commission approve 
AT&T’s proposed tariff, and should 
AT&T and its operating subsidiaries 
engage in the business of leasing and 
maintaining private communication 
systems to private users, this division 
would be forced to consider most seri- 
ously appropriate action under the 
AT&T judgment. 

Apart from the AT&T judgment, 
private communication is a young and 
growing field. It provides a vital service 
in our complex society. Therefore, 
there is a major public interest in as- 
suring the adequacy and efficiency of 
this service. Vigorous and healthy com- 
petition is essential to a growing and 
expanding industry. Approval of the 
proposed “tariff” by the commission 
might substantially lessen the competi- 
tion which now exists in the leasing, as 
well as in the manufacture and sale, of 
equipment for use in private communi- 
cation systems. Acceptance by the com- 
mission of the AT&T tariff might well 
extend the Bell system in this industry 
at the expense of its many private com- 
petitors. Accordingly, the commission’s 
action on this pending tariff application 
is of vital interest to the antitrust divi- 
sion. 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


High Lights of Electric Utility 
Reports to Stockholders 


N connection with the Edison Electric 
Institute convention, our annual re- 
view of the reports to stockholders is pre- 
sented. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
cover all reports and undoubtedly many 
interesting points have been overlooked in 
attempting to compress the story into the 
space available. 

Format. Arizona Public Service Com- 
pany again published its unusual tabloid 
form of report measuring about 14 inches 
by 11 inches. It is “folksy” in presenta- 
tion, with colored pictures and charts in- 
terspersed with text and tables. The full- 
page statistical table “For the Financial 
Analysts” is appreciated. 

Charts are used by all utilities, but a 
few reports are outstanding. Duke 
Power’s new format has an attractive 
presentation of charts, tables, maps, and 
pictures, using large type for easy reading. 
New England Gas & Electric has a large 
two-page chart covering thirty years of 
growth, divided into such periods as 
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Rapid Growing Up (1927-30), The Great 
Depression (1931-39), World War II 
(1940-45), the Postwar Boom (1946- 
48), the Korean War (1951-53), etc. 
Idaho Power’s report is also outstanding 
with respect to charts. Interstate Power’s 
“Inside News of the Year,” with a photo- 
stat of a large number of news clippings 
relating to company developments, is in- 
teresting; Iowa Southern uses the same 
idea. 


\. = DEVELOPMENT. The reports of the 
Florida utilities expatiate enthusias- 
tically on the rapid growth of that state. 
Florida P&L’s report states: 


Tourists continue to flock to the state 
in greater numbers than ever before! 
Agricultural income jumped to a new 
high! But the spotlight of greatest na- 
tional interest was focused on the 
stepped-up rate of industrial expansion 
which saw some 400 new manufactur- 
ing plants and major expansion projects 
taking root all over Florida, giving 
added impetus to the rapid rate of popu- 
lation growth. 


Florida Power Corporation’s inside 
cover contains 14 growth charts, showing 
gains of 366 per cent in revenues, 751 per 
cent in taxes, 123 per cent in share earn- 
ings, 83 per cent in common dividends, etc. 
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Long Island Lighting’s rapid growth is 
indicated by the fact that ten years ago 
its new Barrett station could have taken 
care of the entire load, but today accounts 
for only one-fifth of capacity. Savannah 
Electric & Power describes the remark- 
able growth occurring in postwar Georgia, 
which led the entire Southeast and was 
fourth in the nation in the number of 
large new industrial plants—many of 
them in the Savannah area. 

The reports of Kansas G&E, Oklahoma 
G&E, and Virginia E&P describe the 
transition from a farm to an industrial 
economy, which is occurring in their 
respective states. 


he the New England area Public Serv- 
ice of New Hampshire points out that 
its state is one of the ten most highly in- 
dustrial in the nation, with a shift from 
dependence on textiles and shoes to du- 
rable goods. Central Maine Power reports 
that production in almost all classes of 
industry equaled or exceeded the previous 
year. Pulp and paper expanded capacity 
and are planning further growth. Ship- 
building and allied enterprises benefited 
by new defense contracts. The shoe and 
leather industry, now the largest employ- 
er of labor in the state, continued to grow. 

Boston Edison’s report contains a chart 
showing that the textile business con- 
tributed only 6 per cent of total industrial 
revenues in 1956, ranking sixth among the 
large industrial groups. Electronics has 
been the most rapidly growing, and now 
contributes twice as much revenues as tex- 
tiles; scientific instruments are also im- 
portant. 

Weather is somewhat less important as 
a topic this year. While the eastern sea- 
board was free from major hurricanes 
of the West Indies type in 1956, local 
storms and floods continued to harass 
some individual companies. Connecticut 
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Light & Power has been particularly un- 
fortunate, having had unusually severe 
storms in each of the past four years— 
two hurricanes in 1954, ice storms in 
1953 and 1956, and two floods in 1955, 
However, the company does not accrue 
any reserve for storm damages since none 
of these disasters has affected more than 
a small proportion of the widespread prop- 
erty. Long Island Lighting, following its 
experience with the 1954 hurricanes, has 
been accruing a reserve. Florida P&L 
also does so. Utilities in the big western 
drought area are of course interested in 
irrigation projects and other means of 
coping with declining water supplies. Cen- 
tral Power & Light (in Texas) reports 
that the Wesley Seale dam (completed this 
year) will assure an ample water supply 
for the Corpus Christi area. 


} — Projects. California-Oregon 


Power’s report describes graphically 
several big hydro projects on pages 10, 
11 of its report—the 186,000-kilowatt 
North Umpqua river development, com- 
pleted late last year after a decade’s work, 
the 315,000-kilowatt Klamath river de- 
velopment begun last year, and the 281,- 
000-kilowatt McCloud river development 
plan for the future. Alabama Power, sub- 
sidiary of Southern Company, hopes to 
get its huge Coosa and Warrior river 
projects under way as soon as licenses are 
received from the FPC. Ultimate capacity 
will be 627,000 kilowatts compared with 
the company’s present hydro capacity of 
490,000 kilowatts. British Columbia Pow- 
er describes its 557,000-kilowatt construc- 
tion program (mostly hydro) to be com- 
pleted by 1960; the Cheakamus develop- 
ment, the world’s biggest remotely con- 
trolled hydro station, goes on the line this 
year. The Trinity river project in Califor- 
nia was authorized by Congress in 1955 as 
an addition to the older Central Valley 
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project, to store and divert waters from the 
Trinity river to the Sacramento river ba- 
sin for irrigation. Pacific G&E has offered 
to install hydro plants with a capacity of 
384,000 kilowatts, saving the federal gov- 
ernment about $56 million in construction 
costs and providing local tax revenues of 
$145 million. This project seems an ex- 
cellent example of the “partnership 
policy.” 

Idaho Power’s report, with a two-page 
map of the Northwest, shows a number 
of present and scheduled power plants and 
discusses the three hydro plants which 
have aroused so much controversy in 
Congress. There are many examples of 
the “partnership policy” in the Pacific 
Northwest. Thus Pacific Power & Light 
is building a 189,000-kilowatt dam on the 
Lewis river for its own use, but the water 
will be used again at a lower level by 
Cowlitz County PUD No. 1 which will 
sell the power to the company. The com- 
pany is co-operating with PUD No. 2 of 
Grant county which is building Priest 
Rapids dam, and expects to take about 
one-seventh of the output or about 88,- 
000 kilowatts. (Public and private utili- 
ties are interested. ) 


— WaTER PowER reports 
that its 400,000-kilowatt Noxon 
Rapids plant is one-quarter completed. It 
also describes the Priest Rapids project, 
scheduled for completion in 1961, and the 
adjacent Wanapum project to be com- 
pleted in 1963. Congress was unwilling 
last year to enact a bill for the partner- 
ship construction of the $310 million John 
Day project on the Columbia river. Along 
with other local interests the company had 


offered to finance 88 per cent of the cost 


of the project, with the remainder to be 
borne by the federal government and al- 
located to flood control and navigation. 

The year 1956 was the first full year of 


operation under the agreement with Pub- 
lic Utility District No. 1 of Chelan coun- 
ty. Due to very favorable water conditions 
output was considerably above normal 
and cost of power less than anticipated. 
The company received about 89 per cent 
of the energy (the remainder being used 
in the local service area). The plant was 
purchased from the PUD by the company 
in 1955. In Stevens county where voters 
in 1955 elected to have service provided 
by the company rather than a PUD, a 
survey of customer opinion last year 
showed that 82 per cent felt favorably 
about rates and 87 per cent were satisfied 
with the service. 

The National Hells Canyon Association 
has opposed the efforts of the Pacific 
Northwest Power Company (owned by 
four private utilities) to obtain an FPC 
license for the proposed 1.2 million-kilo- 
watt Mountain Sheep-Pleasant Valley 
project on the Snake river. Voluminous 
testimony from farm, business, industry, 
labor, and other local groups was pre- 
sented in favor of the proposed develop- 
ment at FPC hearings held locally. Due 
to this opposition granting of a license 
was delayed, but the FPC is expected to 
rule early this summer. 

Puget Sound P&L describes its am- 
bitious program for developing 178,000 
kilowatts new hydro capacity on the Baker 
and Snoqualmie rivers. The Utilities 
Council of the Cascade region, of which 
Puget Sound is a member, is investigating 
projects totaling 2.8 million kilowatts 
capacity, of which 1.2 million have already 
been licensed. 


| ania AT Nracara. The reports of 
Niagara Mohawk Power, Rochester 
G&E, and New York State E&G discuss 
the vicissitudes of the Niagara river proj- 
ect. The Rochester report describes the 
difference between the Clark-Buckley 
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bills (favored by the government power 

group) and the Ives-Javits-Miller bills. 

The former bills contain a full-fledged 

preference clause, while the latter seek to 

promote a “more equitable distribution” 
of Niagara power to all domestic and 
rural customers within the Niagara eco- 
nomic market area. Following is the ten- 
tative allocation of power by the New 

York State Power Authority: 

Kilowatts 
445,000 
300,000 
250,000 
150,000 


Niagara Mohawk 

New Defense Plants ............... 

Expansion of Existing Industries ... 

Ohio and Pennsylvania ............. 

Niagara Mohawk, NYSE&G, and 
Rochester G&E, for Rural and Do- 
mestic Consumers 

Municipalities, Co-ops, Etc. within 
Economic Distance, Which Can Use 
and Pay for Power 


730,000 


There have been some fears that 
municipalities and other government 
power agencies would gain too big a foot- 
hold if the Niagara bills containing the 
preference clause are passed. However, 
Niagara Mohawk’s report states that the 
citizens of Ogdensburg, near the St. 
Lawrence development, defeated a pro- 
posal to set up a municipal plant by 61- 
39 per cent last summer. In Dunkirk, one 
of the oldest municipal operations, voters 
in February approved sale of the mu- 
nicipal plant to the company. These de- 
velopments indicate that the trend seems 
to be away from municipal ownership. 

Cleveland Electric’s report refers to 
the preference clause as “a legalistic de- 
vice which discriminates against the four- 
fifths of American taxpayers who are 
customers of business-managed power 
companies.”’ Cincinnati G&E reports that 
opinion surveys show that among those 
who know of the preference discrimina- 
tion, nine out of ten served by investor- 
owned companies, and seven out of ten 
of those benefiting from the discrimina- 
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tion, are opposed to the working of the 
preference clause. 


_ Enercy. The great majority of 
the reports to stockholders refer to 
their continuing interest in atomic re- 
actors, despite current difficulties with 
pending legislation at Washington. New 
England is especially interested because 
of its lack of nearby oil and coal supplies 
and the constant increases in the cost of 
bringing fuel into the area. Western 
Massachusetts Companies pictures the 
proposed Yankee plant, and shows on a 
map the eleven utilities (serving 90 per 
cent of New England) which sponsor the 
enterprise. Only preliminary work has 
been done so far, but active construction 
may begin this year. The cost of electricity 
from the new plant will be higher than 
the present cost at the West Springfield 
heating plant, but because the cost of 
fossil fuels is trending upward, the com- 


pany thinks the new venture is fully war- 
ranted. 
Duquesne Light’s report describes the 


60,000-kilowatt Shippingport atomic 
power station which is expected to begin 
operating late this year—the world’s first 
full-scale atomic power plant devoted 
primarily to power. (England’s plant is 
partly military.) Consolidated Edison de- 
scribes the changes in design in its big 
plant, on which preliminary work began 
last December. Capacity has been in- 
creased from 236,000 kilowatts to 275,- 
000 and the cost has jumped from $55 
million to $70 million. Two pages are de- 
voted to a large picture and story about 
the reactor. 

The Enrico Fermi plant at Lagoona 
Beach on the southern border of Michi- 
gan, sponsored by Detroit Edison and a 
large affiliated group, has been delayed 
because of labor union contentions that 
safety measures are inadequate. Founda- 
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tion work for the building is reported well 
under way. Three Florida utilities have 
formed the Florida Nuclear Power Group 
which also includes three engineering com- 
panies. No definite building plans have yet 
been developed, since the type of reactor 
has not yet been determined. 

Natural gas is gradually penetrating 
to all areas. The Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan (almost a separate country) 
is one of the few remaining sections in 
which natural gas service is not available. 
However, Midwestern Gas Transmission, 
affiliate of Tennessee Gas, may serve part 
of this area if the company receives an 
FPC certificate. Northwestern Public 
Service celebrated the introduction of gas 
to its area in South Dakota after eighteen 
years of hard work. 

Cheap natural gas as boiler fuel has 
contributed greatly to the prosperity of 
southern electric utilities, but until recent- 
ly Florida companies have been forced to 
use oil, except in the north. Florida Power 
Corporation has now signed contracts 
with Sun Oil and Pure Oil for 50 million 
cubic feet a day. It has contracted with 
Houston-Texas Gas & Oil to transport 
the gas, and, if the FPC approves con- 
struction of the pipeline, the company’s 
five plants in central and west coast Flori- 
da will begin using gas some time next 
year. Florida P&L will also benefit. Fuel 
savings of about 15 per cent will be passed 
along to customers under fuel adjustment 
clauses. 


| cgprrciagens HEATING. Despite compe- 
tition from natural gas—newly in- 
troduced into the Pacific Northwest—it 
is interesting to note that Washington 
Water Power has decided to promote elec- 
tric space-heating actively. (There are al- 
ready over 7,000 electrically heated homes 
in the company’s area.) The point was 
made in the company’s report that a home 


equipped for electric heating will have 
adequate wiring capacity for other major 
appliances, including those to be developed 
in future. Regarding natural gas, the re- 
port states: “The vast majority of our 
customers have preferred to retain the 
low-cost, safety, convenience, and many 
other advantages of all-electric living.” 
Florida Power Corporation (which has 
pioneered in developing the heat pump) 
states that Florida now has more heat 
pumps installed than all the rest of 
the U. S. “These impressive figures re- 
veal that our intense promotional efforts 
have really paid dividends. The heat pump 
is not only a welcome convenience for our 
customers, but is an excellent load factor.” 
Sales Activities. Many reports refer to 
the ““House-Power” and “Better Electric 
Living” campaigns. Northern States 
Power reports that over 240,000 major 
electric appliances were added to its lines 
in 1956. The company demonstrated the 
new electronic range throughout its area. 


Sues GrowTH. Delaware P&L has 
joined the ranks of the so-called 
growth utilities, and expects to gain 
impetus from its new big Delaware City 
generating station, completed last Decem- 
ber, which will supply Tidewater Oil’s 
new refinery with steam and electricity. 
The company has a uniquely favorable 
contract with Tidewater—it will be reim- 
bursed for all operating expenses and 
taxes and will receive an adequate return 
on its investment; Tidewater will have an 
option to buy the plant. 

American G&E’s report has a golden 
touch—celebrating fifty years of progress. 
A chart shows the company’s accelerating 
growth during the past two decades— 
present sales are nearly three times those 
of a decade ago. With a rapid influx 
of new industries into the company’s 
area (including large aluminum plants) 
dynamic growth should continue. 
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Atlantic City Electric’s annual report 
features “Growth through Planning” 
under various subheads, such as Construc- 
tion, Agricultural, Commercial, Industrial 
Sales, and Personnel. The area has been 
growing much faster than the U. S. aver- 
age, and further benefits are expected from 
new bridges, parkways, etc. 

The report of Missouri Public Service, 
historically operated by several genera- 
tions of the Green family, shows that its 
$12 million revenues are over six times 
as large as twelve years ago; the company 
is benefiting by suburban developments 
around Kansas City. Public Service of 
New Mexico points out that its average 
annual load increase has exceeded 12 per 
cent over the past five years versus 8 per 
cent for the U. S. Rockland Light & 
Power of New York, ‘due to the opening 
of new bridges and express highways, has 
been drawing new industries into its area 
with accelerated growth. Many other in- 
stances of growth could be mentioned. 


- hgneesonated Computers. The electric 
utilities have in the past obtained sub- 
stantial economies by partially mechaniz- 
ing their accounting and billing work. 
Now added economies are being obtained 
by the use of electronic computers. 
American G&E, for example, made its 
first installation late last year, and by the 
end of 1958 expects to handle all cus- 
tomer accounting by computers, with 
significant gains in economy and efficiency. 
Digital computers are also being used for 
engineering problems and as network 
analyzers. New England Gas & Electric, 
with other gas companies in New England, 
is buying an electronic network analyzer 
for use at Tufts College. 

Ohio Edison recently put GEDA, an 
electronic brain, through its paces at Mas- 
sillon, the nerve center of system opera- 
tions. This new type of computer is ex- 
pected to permit substantial fuel savings 
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and its performance is being closely fol- 
lowed by other utilities. It makes rapid- 
fire calculations of the costs of generating 
electricity at various units, based on a wide 
range of fixed and variable factors, put- 
ting the conclusions into effect auto- 
matically. The big new power pool known 
as the Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Mary- 
land interconnection (described in Phila- 
delphia Electric’s report) will use elec- 
tronic instruments to schedule operations 
around the clock so as to obtain the low- 
est cost of power among eight companies’ 
generators. 


— AND REGULATION. Rate proceed- 
ings are becoming more important, a 
number of new applications having been 
filed this year because of rising costs. 
Niagara Mohawk Power increased its 
rates by $5.8 million for 25 large indus- 
trial customers at Niagara Falls, fol- 
lowing the loss of the major part of the 
Schoellkopf station last June. It has now 
filed other increases with the New York 
commission. It is estimated that all the 
requested increases, if allowed, might ap- 
proximate 50 cents a share on the common 
stock. 

Public Service of Indiana notes in its 
report that, following a court appeal, the 
Indiana commission established a “fair 
value” rate base, excluding properties 
under construction, and found 5.7 per 
cent to be a fair return. Pacific G&E last 
December requested an increase in natural 
gas rates for interruptible industrial use, 
in order to offset higher costs of fuel oil 
and natural gas; and in February the com- 
pany asked the commission to increase 
electric rates (with some exceptions) by 
about 6 per cent and also requested an 
equitable automatic fuel adjustment 
clause. While the amount of the total rate 
increase application was not reported, 6 
per cent of total electric revenues would 
be in the neighborhood of $18 million. 
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Southern California Edison’s earnings 
are also in a downtrend due to higher fuel 
costs. In 1954 the company obtained a 
rate increase designed to yield a 5.9 per 
cent return. Now it is asking for a $34 
million increase which might yield initial- 
ly 6.7 per cent, and should average 6.4 per 
cent over a reasonable period. While the 
earlier case took twenty-one months, it is 
thought that present proceedings may take 
less than a year and that some decision 
may be forthcoming this summer or fall. 


— SouTH UTILITIES’ report de- 
scribes the trend of rate regulation 
in the state of Arkansas. While the sub- 
sidiary, Arkansas P&L, had two unsuc- 
cessful rate applications earlier, some re- 
lief was finally granted last year and a 
detailed cost-of-service study has prob- 


= 


ably now been completed. With the earned 
rate of return still only slightly above 5 
per cent, some further adjustment seems 
possible. 

New England Electric System is asking 
for $2.8 million rate increase in Rhode 
Island for its subsidiary, Narragansett 
Electric Company. In Pennsylvania where 
the regulatory trend has been somewhat 
adverse under a Democratic governor, 
Pennsylvania Power & Light finally ac- 
cepted the commission’s orders to reduce 
rates by $1.4 million and to refund about 
$9.3 million to customers. Cincinnati 
G&E in its new electric rate ordinance, 
which became effective last July for four 
years, retained automatic adjustments for 
changes in the cost of coal for practically 
all rates, but adjustments for changes in 
taxes and cost of labor were dropped. 


RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON GAS UTILITY STOCKS 
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Price 
About 
Pipelines 
Ala.-Tenn. Nat. Gas .... 
Commonwealth N. G. ... 
E. Tenn. Nat. Gas 
Miss. River Fuel 
Southern Nat. Gas 
enn, Gas. TraNS: ..3sss 
Texas East. Trans. .... 
Texas Gas Trans. ..... 
Transcont. Gas P. L. ... 
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Integrated Companies 


American Nat. Gas .... 
Arkansas-Louis. Gas .. 
Colo, Interstate Gas .... 
Columbia Gas System .. 
Commonwealth Gas .... 
Gonsol, Gas Util. ....... 
Consol. Nat. Gas 

El Paso Nat. Gas 
Equitable Gas 
Kansas-Nebr. Nat. Gas .. 
Lone Star Gas 
Montana-Dakota Util. .. 
Mountain Fuel Supply .. 
National Fuel Gas 
Northern Nat. Gas 
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2.05Ma D9 
2.75De 10 
1.63# D10 
2.93Ma D9 
1.52De D10 
2.43Ma 17 


Oklahoma Nat. Gas 28 
Panhandle E. P. L. ..... 55 
Pennsylvania Gas 25 
Peoples G. L. & Coke... 48 
Southern Union Gas .... 29 
United Gas Corp. ....... 38 


Averages 


Retail Distributors 


Alabama Gas 

Atlantic Gas Light 
Berkshire Gas 
Bridgeport Gas 
Brockton-Taunton Gas .. 
3rooklyn Union Gas .... 
Cascade Nat. Gas 
Central El. & Gas 
Central Indiana Gas . 
Chattanooga Gas 

Gas Service 

Hartford Gas 

Haverhill Gas 

Houston Nat. Gas 
Indiana G. & Water .... 
ES. Cee ee 
Michigan Gas Utils. .... 
Midsouth Gas 
Minneapolis Gas ........ 
Miss. Valley Gas 

Mobile Gas Service .... 
New Haven Gas 

New Jersey Nat. Gas ... 
No. Illinois Gas 

North Penn Gas 

North Shore Gas 

Pacific Lighting 

Pioneer Nat. Gas 
Portland Gas & Coke .. 
Portland Gas Light 
Providence Gas 

Rio Grande Valley Gas .. 
So. Atlantic Gas 

South Jersey Gas ....... 
United Gas Impr. ...... 
Wash. Gas Light 

Wash. Nat. Gas 
Western Ky. Gas 
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RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON TELEPHONE, TRANSIT, AND WATER STOCKS 


Aver. 

Incr. ° _ Approx. 
Annual 5/8/57 Divi- Recent ~ In Sh. Price- Div. Common 
Rev. Price dend Approx. Share % In- Earns. Earns. 
(Mill.) albout Rate teld Earns. crease 1951-56 Ratio 


Communications Companies 
Bell System 

$5,825 Amer. T. & T. (Cons.) .. [ 8 2 Bs 68% 67% 
274 3ell Tel. of Canada 4 : : 2.25De p E 64 
43 Cin. & Sub. Bell Tel. .. s : 5.58De 2 5: 100 
209 Mountain Sts. T. & T. .. 12 i f 9.17F : 3: 68 
308 New England T. & T.... 1: d k 8.31Ma : = 
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98 So. New Eng. Tel. ...... : ; ; 2.19De E 59 
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Independents 


Anglo-Canadian Tel. ... $ .60 
British Col. Tel: ....0% d 2.00 
Calif, Inter: Tél... 00.4. 70 
Calif. Water & Tel. .... 

Central Telephone 

Commonwealth Tel. ..... 

Florida Telephone 

General Telephone 

Hawaiian Telephone .... 
Inter-Mountain Tel. .... 

Penmssular Tel. ..34.0<0% 

Rochester Vel 6c 6.csecess 
Southeastern Tel. 

Southwestern St. Tel. .. 

United Utilities 

West Coast Tél: ...scic.s 

Western Union Tel. .... 
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Transit Companies 


Baltimore Transit 
Cincinnati Transit 
Dallas Transit 

Fifth Ave. Coach Lines .. 
Greyhound Corp. ....... 
Los Angeles Transit .... 
Nat. City Lines 

Niagara Frontier Trans. 
Phila. Transit 

Rochester Transit 

St. Louis P. S 
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United Transit 
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Water Companies 
Holding Companies 
S American Water Works . 


Operating Companies 


Bridgeport Hydraulic ... 
Calif. Water Service .... 
Elizabethtown Water ... 
Hackensack Water 
Indianapolis Water 
Jamaica Water 

New Haven Water .... 
Ohio Water Service .... 
Phila. & Sub. Water .... 
Plainfield Un. Water . 
San Jose Water 
Scranton-Springbrook ... 
Southern Calif. Water .. 
West Va. Water Service . 
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Averages 
A—American Stock Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. S—New York Stock Ex- 
change. ##—Year ended December, 1955. Ja—January; F—February; Ma—March; Ap—April; My—May; 
Je—June; Ju—July; Au—August; Se—September; Oc—October; N—November; De—December. (€)— 
Also paid 5 per cent stock dividend December 1, 1956. (i)—Paid 2 per cent stock dividend December 
10, 1956. (j)—Paid 10 per cent stock dividend November 21, 1956, (k)—Paid 3 per cent stock dividend De- 
cember 19, 1956. (1)—One share of Pacific Northwest Pipeline for 70 shares held. (m)—Paid 10 per cent 
stock dividend January 2, 1957. (N)—Adjusted to eliminate 66 cents per share of nonrecurring tax sav- 
ings. NC—Not comparable. NA—Not available. X—Deficit in 1951. *On average shares, **1951 was an 
abnormally bad year. 
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America’s Energy Needs 


A DISCUSSION of America’s energy re- 
quirement, both present and future, 
was one of the high lights of the forty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, held in 
Washington, D. C., late in April. Speakers 
at a luncheon meeting. devoted to the 
problem of meeting the nation’s energy 
needs included Harllee Branch, Jr., presi- 
dent of The Southern Company, and 
F. K. McCune, vice president and general 
manager, atomic products division, of the 
General Electric Company. 

Both speakers found the theme of the 
chamber’s annual meeting—“Unleashing 
the Creative Energies of People’”—par- 
ticularly appropriate to the activities of 
their industry. “. . . it is not amiss to point 
out,” said Branch, “‘that America’s indus- 
trial leadership and unmatched standard 
of living did not result merely from an 
abundance of fossil fuels in their natural 
state—for such fuels exist in many lands 
—but from the more energetic and effec- 
tive discovery, extraction, and utilization 
of them. In other words, we have pro- 
duced and prospered in America not be- 
cause of any real or imaginary advantages 
of territory, soil, or climate alone—and 
not even because of any monopoly of 
brains or scientific knowledge—but pri- 
marily because of the character of our 
people and the institutions under which 
we live.” 
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Today the United States, with only 6 
per cent of the world’s population, uses 41 
per cent of its electric power, Branch 
pointed out. In the ten years between 
1947 and the end of 1956, the production 
of electricity in this country increased 
from 223 billion kilowatt-hours to 601 bil- 
lion, and generating capability increased 
from 50 million kilowatts to over 126 mil- 
lion. By 1966, it is estimated that this 
capacity will be increased to 236 million 
kilowatts, and by that time it is expected 
that the U. S. electric industry will be 
producing 1} trillion kilowatt-hours a 
year. Branch said: 


A state program of energy develop- 
ment is sometimes supposed to have at- 
tributes of efficiency not attainable un- 
der a system of individual enterprise. 
The theory is that the authoritarian 
state need not spare expense or too 
greatly ponder risks. The state is sup- 
posed by some to be able to move speed- 
ily into whatever technological byways 
it deems appropriate for whatever pro- 
grams it wishes to launch at a particu- 
lar moment. It is interesting, therefore, 
to note that in comparison with the rest 
of the world America is by far the 
biggest producer and consumer of elec- 
tric power in the world. Russia, its 
nearest competitor, has barely one- 
fourth the capacity of the United States. 
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Lest someone say we started earlier, I 
would point out that in the past five 
years alone America’s investor-owned 
electric companies have installed new 
capacity equal to the total present in- 
stalled capacity of Russia. We have 
more electric capacity than the next 
seven countries combined. 


| gong called this a tribute to the crea- 
tive energy of the American people, 
noting that nearly four million Americans 
are the direct owners of the securities of 
the nation’s electric power companies, and 
three out of every five Americans are in- 
direct owners through their insurance in- 
vestments. The electric industry, he said, 
is the most publicly owned enterprise in 
America. 

Nuclear power, Branch continued, is al- 
ready an integral part of the everyday ac- 
tivities of the electric power companies. 
Despite high cost of generating electricity 
with nuclear fuels, plus the fact that the 
United States has no such immediate need 
for nuclear power as some other nations, 
Branch noted that some 69 electric com- 
panies and associated organizations are 
presently engaged in the development of 
14 nuclear reactor projects. It is expected 
that these projects will have an electric 
capacity of 1.5 million kilowatts. Over 
400 million free enterprise dollars, he 
added, have been contributed by Ameri- 
can investors to finance these projects 
since the time—only two and one-half 
years ago—when private electric com- 
panies were first permitted to engage in 
nuclear power activities. 

In explaining the electric power indus- 
try’s attitude toward reactor development, 
Branch said: 


It is the opinion of the electric com- 
panies that commercial utilization of 
nuclear power can be achieved best and 
earliest through development and con- 


struction at this time of a variety of 
different reactor types since it is not 
possible at this early stage to determine 
which reactor type or types ultimately 
will prove most advantageous for com- 
mercial use. Therefore, the industry’s 
present broad program entails develop- 
ment of a number of different basic re- 
actor types, plus variations and im- 
provements of certain of those types. 


| peg agrees that the electric indus- 
try should pursue an aggressive 
course in nuclear power development, but 
rejects any program that would tend to 
socialize the atom. He warned: 


We ought not to forget that techno- 
logical processes and machines . . . can- 
not unleash the creative energies of our 
people if in their development and use, 
we destroy the very climate of political 
freedom which is so indispensable to 
creative endeavor. Mechanical energy 
under government monopoly can be- 
come a vehicle of tyranny and discrimi- 
nation— degrading and demoralizing 
to the citizen and destructive of his 
freedom as well as his investments. In 
this day when so many are clamoring 
for governmental “crash” programs in 
the fields of electrical and atomic power, 
we need to remember that some things 
are more important than speed. The 
man who loses his life in a speeding 
ambulance, or finds himself ensnared in 
the underbush of an uncertain short cut 
while rushing to avail himself of a new 
and marvelous panacea, can be dupli- 
cated by a nation which surrenders cau- 
tion and departs from proven paths of 
political and economic experience in 
quest of a technological millenium. 


WwW" respect to future power require- 
ments, F. K. McCune told the 


chamber luncheon that energy from nu- 
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clear fission—in which large heavy atomic 
nucleii are broken down into smaller 
atoms, with the release of huge quantities 
of energy from part of the original mass 
—will be needed in the United States in 
the 1970’s and 1980’s to supplement en- 
ergy obtained from our conventional fuels. 
“Substantial amounts of electricity from 
atomic energy,” said McCune, “are sched- 
uled to come on the line during 1960 and 
1961. Everyone is confident that the de- 
velopment of these plants and others 
which will come along rapidly will allow 
us to see clearly the time of real economic 
power in this country.” 


nade we have in the United 

States, McCune continued, supplies 
of economically recoverable coal which 
will be adequate for séveral centuries, it 
is interesting to speculate on how far 
into the future we may count on supplies 
of nuclear fuels, thorium and uranium, 
for the fission process. He said: 


One very rough estimate indicates 
the apparent world reserves of these 
source materials represent a heat con- 
tent more than 25 times the economi- 
cally recoverable world reserves of coal. 
This will obviously be adequate for 
many, many centuries for the type of 
energy requirement which lends itself 
to supply from high capacity, central 
generating stations. 


owe even farther into the future, 
McCune sees beyond fission the pos- 
sibility of obtaining controllable energy 
from the fusion of light atoms instead of 
from the fission of heavy ones. He said: 


In fact, certain distinct advantages 
of fusion over fission make the problem 
of the control of this reaction one of 
the greatest challenges to science even 
today. 

For one thing, the fuel supply for 
this reaction, consisting of deuterium— 
or heavy hydrogen atoms obtainable 
from the ocean—is literally inexhausti- 
ble. 

For another, the cost of extraction 
per energy unit of deuterium, even to- 
day, if we knew how to use it, is only a 
fraction of the cost of obtaining coal. 

Finally, the problems of atomic radi- 
ation and the disposal of radioactive 
waste are far less serious for fusion re- 
actions than for the fission process. 


It may well be, McCune concluded, that 
other scientific approaches entirely un- 
known to us or purely conjectural at the 
present time may provide us with substan- 
tial energy sources. What is certain now 
is that the world will be concerned more 
and more deeply over the problem of pro- 
viding an increased standard of living for 
its population, and this can only be done 
by greatly increased supplies of available 
energy. 





TVA and Fiscal Reform 


oo for the electric utility 
industry appeared before a congres- 
sional committee last month to urge that 
Congress continue its direct control over 
TVA’s operations, in voicing opposition 
to proposals that TVA use revenue bond 
financing to expand its operations. 
Speaking in opposition to proposed 
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legislation which would authorize the 
TVA to issue revenue bonds to finance 
future additions to its power system, 
Walter H. Sammis, president of Ohio 
Edison Company, Akron, Ohio, and a 
former president of the Edison Electric 
Institute, told the House Flood Control 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
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on Public Works that the revenue bond 
proposal could “impede, if not perma- 
nently bar,” the corrections of the tax and 
interest inequities inherent in TVA’s elec- 
tric operations. 

Sammis called on the Representatives 
and Senators from all the states to con- 
tinue to maintain primary and enveloping 
control over TVA “to assure that TVA 
fulfills the purposes for which it was 
created, and that it does not either en- 
croach upon the service areas of regulated 
and tax-paying utilities outside its zone of 
operations or drain off industry from 
other states through the creation of large 
and constantly expanding blocks of sub- 
sidized power.” 


Lo utility president testified he knew 
of no constitutional or statutory 
mandate requiring TVA to assume the 
exclusive responsibility of furnishing all 
present and future requirements in the 
area served by TVA, yet in 1948 “TVA 
took the position that its power business 
was not incidental to navigation and flood 
control and avowed its function to be 
that of exclusive power supplier to the 
Tennessee valley region.” 

As to the revenue bond proposal, Sam- 
mis declared: 


The only source of funds with which 
to pay interest on and principal of such 
obligations would be from the sale of 
electricity, funds which even after 
giving effect to such financing will have 
been derived for the most part from the 
use of vast amounts of federal moneys 
heretofore furnished interest-free to 
TVA by appropriations by Congress. 
Thus, the proposed revenue bonds 
would be backed up by proceeds from 
the hundreds of millions of dollars of 
federal government expenditures al- 
ready made and in effect subordinated 
to the new financing. 


“To permit TVA to issue revenue 
bonds, as proposed,” the utility industry 
spokesman asserted, “would inevitably re- 
sult, I believe, in the unleashing of tre- 
mendous additional amounts of subsidized 
electric power upon an industry already 
unfairly affected by TVA’s operations. 
TVA, as an unregulated monopoly, could 
ultimately destroy investor-owned com- 
panies now serving the areas to which 
TVA might expand, with the resultant 
loss over the years of billions of dollars 
in tax revenues to local, state, and federal 
governments.” 


c. on the proposed expan- 
sion of TVA’s operations, he stated 
that the only obligation of the federal 
government is to see that there are no 
special obstacles to the providing of elec- 
tricity in the Tennessee valley area by 
nongovernmental tax-paying sources. 
Sammis declared: 


If, in the future, the electric cus- 
tomers in the area served by TVA need 
more power I am firmly of the opinion 
that such additional power could be 
and should be supplied by investor- 
owned companies. I do not believe the 
federal government should engage in 
any proprietary business, including the 
electric power business, in competition 
with its citizens, where tax-paying busi- 
nesses are willing and able to do the 
job. 


Insisting that “fair play should prevail” 
in any federal participation in the power 
business by reflecting comparable costs of 
tax-paying electric companies such as the 
costs of money and the equivalent of 
federal, state, and local taxes, Sammis 
stated : 


If the federal government with the 
moneys of its citizens is going to com- 
pete with ‘nem in business, certainly it 
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“I DON’T KNOW, BILL. SLICE DOESN’T SOUND RIGHT. 
MAYBE THE BOSS SAID SPLICE!” 


should be on an equal basis with in- 
vestor-owned business, charging to 
such business the true costs of doing 
business, and not base its prices on 
subsidized costs at the expense of the 
customers of the investor-owned utility 
companies and other taxpayers. 


Fourteen cents of every dollar collected 
from customers of the investor-owned 
utility companies through their electric 
bills, according to Sammis, goes for the 
support of the federal government and 
another nine cents for the support of state 
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and local governments. He added that 
customers of government power agencies, 
on the other hand, are exempt from pay- 
ing through their electric bills a share of 
the cost of the federal government, as 
government power operations do not pay 
federal taxes. In addition, he further 
stated that government power agencies 
make comparatively little, if any, payment 
in lieu of state or local taxes. 


Re. 
pe V. Sutton, president and chair- 
man of the board of Carolina Power 
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& Light Company, appeared before the 
same House committee on behalf of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. The cham- 
ber’s opposition to the proposed legisla- 
tion, Sutton stated, was based on four 
major factors: loss of congressional con- 
trol over TVA activities, unsound fiscal 
procedure of federal revenue bonds, con- 
tinued imposition on the nation’s taxpay- 
ers, and increased competition with pri- 
vate industry. 

On the first point, Sutton said there 
was a need for more, not less, control by 
Congress of government operations, espe- 
cially of the business and industries being 
conducted by federal agencies and financed 
by the taxpayers. “It is axiomatic that 
government cannot, or will not, effectively 
police itself,” Sutton testified. “A stock- 
holder of a corporation can secure a 
court hearing on his complaints of mis- 
management by the officers of his corpora- 
tion, and the court will enforce its judg- 
ment rectifying the stockholders’ griev- 
ances. The federal taxpayer, whose money 
is ‘invested’ in federal business undertak- 
ings, has no such protection. He cannot 
get a hearing in a court to present any 
complaints that he may have about mis- 
management on the part of those in 
charge of the federal project. His only 
protection is a vigilant Congress holding 
a tight rein on the various agencies, and 
examining and weighing all their propos- 
als with the utmost care and good judg- 
ment.” 

Sutton criticized provisions in the 
proposed legislation which would not only 
give TVA the authority to sell revenue 
bonds to the general public, but also au- 
thority to sell the bonds to the U. S. 
Treasury. In addition, the Secretary of 
the Treasury may also a the bonds on 
the open market. Sale of the bonds to the 
Treasury, said Sutton, would mean that 
taxpayers would still continue to finance 
TVA’s power expansion but without ref- 


erence to Congress. Exemption of the 
bonds from state and local taxes is con- 
trary to all existing federal borrowing 
practices, Sutton said, and would put 
TVA’s' bonds in the same tax-exempt 
class as bonds of state and local govern- 
ments. “It is unsound fiscal practice for 
any federal agency and would constitute 
a further national subsidy to the users of 
TVA power,” Sutton added. 


[I TVA were to be authorized to issue 
its own revenue bonds, Sutton thinks 
it is entirely possible that other agencies 
and offices of the federal government 
would seek similar authority. Such ac- 
tions, he said, would remove federal pro- 
grams further and further from congres- 
sional and budgetary control. 

Even more dangerous than this would 
be the emergence of a dual budget for the 
government, Sutton continued, whereby 
expenditures for “reimbursable” federal 
public works shall not be included in the 
regular budget and shall not be subject to 
federal debt limitation. Even so strong a 
supporter of TVA as The New York 
Times, Sutton noted, finds this kind of 
management objectionable because, al- 
though dressed in the guise of business 
methods, the limitations to which a busi- 
ness is subjected when it goes into the 
market with long-term security issues— 
limitations to which the government is 
not subject—are completely ignored. 

Another objectionable aspect to the 
TVA bond revenue proposal is that for 
a long time to come the bonds would be 
amortized not by revenues from the facili- 
ties previously constructed with the pro- 
ceeds of the bonds, but by revenues from 
the facilities previously constructed with 
appropriated funds and with the rein- 
vested revenues of such appropriated 
funds. “Thus the taxpayers all over the 
country,” Sutton commented, “instead of 
receiving back principal and interest on 
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their forced investment in TVA would 
for some time be paying most of the 
principal and interest on the revenue 
bonds.” 

Sutton called the bond revenue propos- 
al a new device for perpetuating and en- 
larging the TVA electric power system. 
“Merely changing the method of financing 
this federal utility does not resolve the 
basic issue—that government should not 
use taxpayers’ money to provide electric 
service for any section or area of the 
country,” Sutton told the committee. 
“The pending bills do not remove the 
obligation of the federal government in 
the TVA area, but instead they propose 
to continue both federal appropriations 
and the use of federal credit to support 
additional borrowing from taxpayers.” 
Sutton called for a halt to further federal 
investment in TVA and the repayment of 
the existing investment as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the nation’s taxpayers. 


A FINAL chamber objection to the pro- 

posed legislation concerns federal 
competition with its private citizens. To 
continue to allow TVA to expand would 
extend and enlarge this competition, Sut- 
ton declared. He continued: 


TVA should be relieved of its func- 
tion of producing and transmitting 
subsidized electric power in competition 
with private enterprise. TVA should 
conduct only its authorized nonpower 
functions. Eventually, the TVA power 
facilities should be transferred to local 
ownership and operation. This transfer 
should include transmission lines, steam 
plants, and hydroelectric plants at TVA 
dams, but not the dams or other related 
river-control facilities. 

Such a transfer from federal owner- 
ship would inevitably lead to increased 
rates to power users in the TVA area. 
The new owners would soon realize 
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that their revenues were insufficient to 
cover their production costs, such as 
interest and taxes, which TVA has long 
ignored. The higher rates that the 
power customers would pay would 
necessarily include those elements of 
power cost which are now being paid 
by federal taxpayers all over the United 
States. 

Thus, the first step toward ultimate 
local ownership and operation of elec- 
tric power facilities in the TVA area 
is to require TVA, with the advice and 
consent of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, to adopt power rates which would 
cover all costs of production and trans- 
mission, repayment of and a fair rate 
of interest on the remaining taxpayers’ 
investment in power facilities, and the 
full equivalent of local, state, and fed- 
eral taxes. 

Even if the above elements of cost 
were included, consumers of TVA 
power would still be served at rates 
lower than those required by investor- 
owned enterprise. This is true because 
government interest rates are lower, 
unpaid interest has been reinvested in 
TVA power facilities, unrealistic allo- 
cations of costs of multipurpose proj- 
ects to navigation and flood control 
have reduced the apparent cost of 
power, and TVA’s costs have never in- 
cluded interest during construction, or 
workmen’s compensation. 


UTTON outlined before the committee 

a 10-point program devised by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce to correct 
most of the injustices which now exist 
and to accomplish much that should be 
done in the interest of the taxpayers of 
the country. The essence of the program, 
Sutton told the committee, is that even- 
tually the electric power facilities of TVA 
will be sold to local private or public 
ownership, thus discontinuing the obliga- 
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tion of federal taxpayers for power supply able percentage of gross revenue in lieu 
in the TVA region. The program is as of, and in line with, federal income 
follows: taxes. 


1. Establish the policy that no 7. Require TVA to pay to the 
Treasury the depreciation accruals and 


surplus revenues, after other obliga- 
tions have been met. 

8. Until all federal funds have been 
paid back, with full interest, require 
that Congress retain full control of 
TVA policies; require that the present 
system of annual audits by the General 
Accounting Office be continued ; and re- 
quire that TVA comply with the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act re- 
garding the deposit of its funds in the 
U. S. Treasury. 

9. Limit TVA to its present service 
area. 

10. Permit local private or public 
power agencies to purchase all or any 
part of TVA’s power plants and trans- 
mission facilities, without preference as 
to whether the agency is public or pri- 
vate. 


further funds from either federal ap- 
propriations or revenue bonds be used 
for construction or operation of TVA’s 
power facilities. 

2. Require TVA to develop a new 
power rate structure, in collaboration 
with the Federal Power Commission, 
which will reflect all costs, including in- 
terest, taxes, and amortization on a 
sound accounting basis. 

3. Free TVA’s distributing agencies 
from the “sole-supplier” clause of their 
contracts with TVA so that they may: 
(1) purchase power elsewhere; (2) 
build and operate power plants of their 
own, but not under lease or lease-pur- 
chase arrangements with TVA; or (3) 
sell power to TVA at full-cost rates 
approved by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

4, Require TVA to continue repay- 
ing to the Treasury within forty years, 
or less, the funds invested in power, and 
to pay interest on the remaining Treas- 
ury investment at current rates of in- 
terest on long-term Treasury bonds. 

5. Require TVA to pay to local and 
state governments the full equivalent of 
local and state taxes on like private 
enterprise. 

6. Require TVA to pay into the 
Treasury, in addition to the principal 
and interest on invested funds, a suit- 


NTIL completely relieved of its 

power functions, Sutton concluded, 
TVA should stay within its present serv- 
ice area and be limited to its existing fa- 
cilities, and should give its primary atten- 
tion to the statutory authority to serve 
domestic and rural needs. Additional 
power supply in the area should be pro- 
vided by the industries and municipalities 
themselves, either through their own con- 
struction or by purchase of power from 
outside sources. 





“... public relations came of age when we started thinking of it 
in terms not only of putting out fires but of fire prevention. Just 
as a corporation maintains a law department chiefly to help it un- 
derstand and obey the law, so a corporation maintains a public re- 
lations department in order to help it understand public opinion 


and to merit public support.” 


—W. J. McGILL, 


General manager, industrial and public relations, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 
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PIP Conference to Feature 
Atomic Power 

ie accent will be on atomic power at 

the annual workshop conference of 
the Electric Companies Public Informa- 
tion Program (PIP),-to be held Septem- 
ber 25th to 27th at the Whittier hotel, 
Detroit. 

The group will tour the Enrico Fermi 
atomic power plant under construction at 
Lagoona Beach, near Detroit. The pro- 
gram also includes a discussion of “Han- 
dling the Public Relations Problems and 


The March of 


Events 


Opportunities of Atomic Power” by rep- 
resentatives of the Power Reactor De- 
velopment Corporation and The Detroit 
Edison Company. 

Other speakers include Walker L. 
Cisler, president of Detroit Edison; Dr. 
Claude Robinson, president of Opinion 
Research Corporation; Frank Holeman, 
Washington correspondent for the New 
York Daily News; and the president of 
the Edison Electric Institute. 

Round-table discussion and panel ses- 
sions round out the program. 


Florida 


Bill to Change Municipal 
Gas Tax Law 


FLoripA Power & Licht Company 

bill to exempt private or public utili- 

ties from municipal taxation on natural 

gas used to generate electricity was intro- 

duced recently in the state senate. The sole 

purpose of the bill, it was said, is “to pre- 
vent double taxation.” 

The measure, introduced by Senator 

Scott Kelly of Lakeland, would change 


the present law regarding utility fran- 
chises only by adding this proviso: “That 
sale of natural gas to public or private 
utilities, either for resale or for use as fuel 
in the generation of electricity, shall not 
constitute a taxable utility service.” 

Senator Joe Eaton of Miami took the 
bill under study to ascertain whether it 
would have any bearing on Miami’s fran- 
chise agreement with the power company 
or on the city’s powers of taxation. 


Iowa 


Iowa Cities Intervene 


state to intervene in a court fight between 
the city of Fort Dodge and the Iowa- 


Illinois Gas & Electric Company over util- 
ity rates. The litigation involves questions 


“ | ‘HE state supreme court last month 
permitted 18 cities throughout the 
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of a municipality’s powers in regulating 
utility rates and the method of determin- 
ing rates. 

The court battle started in district court 
when the Fort Dodge city council refused 
to grant a gas rate increase to the utility 
company. The utility then got a court 
order to keep the city from enforcing its 
rate ordinance and started collecting 
higher rates. A district court judge ruled 
in August, 1955, that the city ordinance 
rate was too low and the rate being 
charged by the company was too high. 
He ordered the company to refund some 
$175,000 to its customers. The company 
appealed to the state supreme court from 
the refund order. 

The intervening cities will be allowed 
to file briefs and arguments which they 





Study of Rural Area Issue 
Proposed 

FT ymeiameaion introduced in the Kan- 

sas State Legislative Council recent- 
ly called for a study by the interim re- 
search agency of a dispute between rural 
electric co-operatives and privately owned 
electric utility companies concerning dual 
or overlapping certificates, which permit 
more than one utility to serve a specific 
rural area. 





House Approves Rate Measure 
A BILL which would make “net prudent 
investment” the basis for valuing 
the property of public utility firms for 
rate-making purposes was passed by the 
state house of representatives and sent to 
the senate last month. 
The bill would have the effect of delet- 
ing “current value” of property as a fac- 
tor in determining a rate base. 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 








Kansas 


Maine 





think the high court should consider in 
making its decision. Attorneys represent- 
ing the cities said the case will provide the 
court’s first utility regulatory decision 
since 1909. 

One of the issues involved is whether 
the utility’s original cost or the replace- 
ment cost should be used as a rate base. 
The cities said they would face the cost of 
engineering studies if they had to find out 
how much a new utility plant and system 
would cost each time a company applied 
for new rates. 

Cities allowed to enter the case were 
Ames, Boone, Burlington, Charles City, 
Clarinda, Clarion, Clear Lake, Davenport, 
Eagle Grove, Grinnell, Iowa City, Iowa 
Falls, Manchester, Mason City, Musca- 
tine, Ottumwa, Sioux City, and Waterloo. 


A group of REA co-operatives earlier 
filed a petition with the state corporation 
commission asking for cancellation of 
such certificates. A bill to accomplish this 
was passed by the 1957 state house of 
representatives but died in the state sen- 
ate. 

The interim study resolution was spon- 
sored by Senators Ryan (Republican) 
and Joseph (Democrat) and Representa- 
tive Blythe (Republican). 


It was reported that both Central Maine 
Power Company and the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Company in re- 
cent years have won court backing for 
their contentions that the state public utili- 
ties commission did not give sufficient 
weight, in handling rate increase petitions, 
to “current value,”’ which is one of several 
factors that must be weighed under exist- 
ing Maine law. 
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Oregon 


Bill to Examine Pension 
Funds Passed 
7 giving the state public utilities 
commissioner authority to examine 
the pension funds of public utilities was 
passed by the state senate early last month 


after having been approved by the house. 

Oregon law now regards contributions 
to such a fund as legitimate operating ex- 
pense for rate fixing if they are approved 
by the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
it was reported. 


Texas 


REA Bill Passed 


i Coors: bill expanding areas 
which REA co-operatives may serve 
was given final passage by the state legis- 
lature last month and sent to the governor 
for signature. Legislation was sought by 
the co-operatives to overcome a ruling this 
year by the state supreine court that it was 
illegal for a co-op to serve anyone not a 
member, thus limiting their service to 
those living in rural areas and those not 
previously having electric service. The 
court ruling precluded REA’s from con- 
tinuing to serve their old customers in 
newly annexed areas in incorporated 
municipalities, some of which depend on 
REA power exclusively. 


As given final state legislative approval 
and sent to the governor, the new measure 
permits REA service to be provided: (1) 
structure or point of delivery in a rural 
area not receiving central station service, 
although owners may receive utility com- 
pany power at other points in either rural 
or nonrural area; (2) any structure or 
point of delivery in a formerly rural area 
annexed by a city previously served by an 
REA plus other structures in an annexed 
area to which utility company service is 
not available; (3) all persons in a city or 
town an REA is now serving if no utility 
company service was available when REA 
began serving it; and (4) all persons in 
rural areas who are not receiving utility 
company service. 


Virginia 


Co-op Proposes Two Dams 
On Roanoke 


a Southside Electric Co-operative 
at Crewe, Virginia, has asked the 
Federal Power Commission for permis- 
sion to start engineering studies of two 
proposed Roanoke river dams in Virginia. 
The two dams would be downstream from 
the Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany’s proposed Smith Mountain dam. 
Southside’s preliminary application pro- 
poses dams at Leesville and Taber. The 
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application would permit the co-op to 
make such studies without a license being 
granted meantime to another concern. 
Southside’s proposal for a dam at Lees- 
ville, upstream from Altavista, places the 
project about 20 miles downstream from 
the proposed Smith Mountain dam of Ap- 
palachian Electric. 

The co-op, in its application to the FPC, 
said the dams would develop an estimated 
total annual output of 71.7 million kilo- 
watt-hours of prime power and 20.9 mil- 
lion of secondary, or interruptible power. 





Progress 
of 


Regulation 











Trends and Topics 


Service Denial When Customer Claims Offset to 
Unpaid Bill 


__ right to discontinue service when bills are unpaid has been upheld 
by courts and commissions on the ground that a public utility company 
must obtain revenues promptly, without resorting to a multitude of lawsuits, 
in order to render efficient service. The right to deny service for nonpayment 
has, however, been restricted for various reasons. Arrearages of other persons 
at the same location, arrearages for service at another location, disputed bills, 
and unpaid bills for merchandise and jobbing might be mentioned as examples. 
In a few cases the question has arisen whether a customer may demand the 
continuance of service when he fails to pay a bill on the ground that he has an 
offsetting claim against the utility company. 


Damage Claim against Electric Company 


The Kentucky court of appeals recently decided that a customer of an electric 
company cannot justify his refusal to pay a utility bill by asserting a claim for 
damages which is unliquidated or uncertain (18 PUR3d —, 299 SW2d 817). 
This customer operated a sawmill to which the Monticello Electric Light 
Company had supplied electric power. When he received a bill for $177.05 for 
electric service, he deducted $75 and remitted the balance. He asserted the 
electric company owed him this sum, giving as a reason that one of his motors 
had been “burned out” because of low voltage caused by the company’s negli- 
gence. Previous requests for settlement for the ruined motor had been refused. 
After his refusal to pay the balance of the bill for electricity, his service was 
cut off. 

The court said that the general principle of law giving a public service 
company the right to deny service for nonpayment of bills is based upon a 
sound public policy which recognizes that it would be highly impractical to 
compel a utility company to resort to an infinite number of actions at law to 
collect small accounts from scattered consumers. The only qualification of the 
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rule is that the company may be liable for damages resulting from discon- 
nection of current if the bill rendered is not just and correct. There was no 
dispute over the correctness of the statement rendered. The question was 
whether a customer “may arbitrarily adjudge his own claim to be well- 
founded and collect it by way of an unliquidated and unadjudicated setoff 
against a legitimate charge. . . .” The court said such procedure was unwar- 
ranted. 

The Mississippi supreme court, in a similar case, held that Central Louisiana 
Power Company could discontinue service for nonpayment although the patron 
asserted a claim for unliquidated damages (PUR1927B 654). The customer 
claimed that he had been damaged in the sum of $56 on account of not being 
able to run his gin and gristmill while he was deprived of current by some 
mishap. He received a bill for $209.45 and sent the electric company a check 
for $153.45 along with his charge of $56 for damages. The company refused 
to recognize the claim and cut off the power. 

The Mississippi supreme court held that an injunction should not be granted 
against the electric company under the circumstances. Enforcement of cut-off 
rules was said to be necessary to insure a reasonable revenue. The company 
could maintain an efficient service only through prompt payment of monthly 
bills. 

A public utility should not be required to continue forced service until 
counterclaims for unliquidated damages are settled by the courts. 


Solvency of Company as a Factor 


One of the reasons for permitting an electric company to deny service for 
nonpayment even though a customer alleges a claim for damages is the fact that 
the customer can go into court, prove his claim, and collect from a responsible 
party. But even though the public utility is insolvent, according to an Illinois 
court decision, service may be denied for nonpayment (53 PUR NS 50). 

A customer of Illinois Iowa Power Company alleged that the company was 
indebted to him for legal fees in excess of the amount he owed the company, 
that there had been a dispute as to the amount of the bills, and that the company 
was threatening to shut off service. The court upheld the right of the company 
to deny service. The court said it could see no reason why an insolvent utility 
corporation indebted to a particular customer on a charge not connected with a 
service charge should, in effect, be required to furnish continued service to such 
customer although the customer is in default and refuses to pay a bona fide 
claim for service already furnished him. 


Utility Bills and Doctor Bills Do Not Mix 


The Wisconsin commission criticized a telephone company for improper and 
discriminatory practices but denied the right of a customer to offset a disputed 
claim against the legitimate charges made against him for telephone service 
(PUR1917A 116). The decision was made in an unusual proceeding arising 
from a personal controversy between two physicians, one of whom happened to 
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be the owner and operator of the village telephone system. The other had 
established a hospital. 

The controversy was permitted to become involved with the relations between 
the two men in their respective capacities as public utility operator and con- 
sumer ; and the public utility was used as a means of retaliation by its owner. 
But even though the owner of the telephone company was at fault, according 
to the commission, the other physician should have collected his valid claims in 
a proper court action, and the utility was within its rights in insisting that such 
claims be adjusted without reference to charges for telephone service. 


Service Denial by New Owner 


Another question was also presented to the Kentucky court for decision, in 
the case mentioned above, because of the fact that the city of Monticello 
had taken over the facilities of the Monticello Electric Light Company. This led 
to the question whether the successor owner and operator of the electric sys- 
tem had the legal right to cut off the current in order to enforce payment of the 
bill. The purchase contract obligated the city to assist the selling company in 
collecting unpaid bills by cutting off service to delinquent customers in the 
same manner as the city would do to enforce collection of its own bills. 

The customer argued that even if the city’s predecessor could discontinue his 
current, the city could not do so. The court rejected this argument and pointed 
to the fact that if a seller of electric property might have to resort to the costly 
process of suing large numbers of persons for small amounts of money for the 
last month’s bills, the seller would demand a higher purchase price for an 
electrical system. Furthermore, the court could not see any justice in permitting 
the delinquent consumer to invoke as a defense to discontinuance of his service 
the fact that the company he owed had been supplanted by a second company. 





Review of Current Cases 


Electric Company’s Coal Purchases from Subsidiary 
Allowed as Operating Expense 


§ ew Wyoming commission allowed an 
electric company purchasing coal 
from its wholly owned subsidiary for fuel 
at its generating plant to treat the cost 
as an operating expense for rate-making 
purposes. About 40 per cent of the coal 
requirements were purchased from the 
subsidiary and the balance was purchased 
from local coal producers. 

The subsidiary, which strip mines coal 
and sells it to the electric company ex- 
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clusively, was formed by the latter at a 
time when coal prices in the area were 
rising sharply. The company was unable 
to buy an adequate supply of coal from 
local dealers at what it considered reason- 
able prices. 

The subsidiary coal operations have 
been profitable. 


Claims of Objecting Parties 
Parties objecting to the electric com- 
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pany’s proposal to increase rates argued 
that its fuel cost should be reduced to the 
extent of the subsidiary’s net earnings, 
that the separate corporate existence of the 
subsidiary should be disregarded, and that 
its profits should be combined with those 
of the electric company to determine op- 
erating revenues for rate-making purposes. 
The commission disagreed. 

The commission observed that the price 
of coal in the area was well-established. 
The company purchased coal from its sub- 
sidiary at a lower price than from 
other producers in the area. Consequently, 
the commission said, the electric cus- 
tomers have been benefited by the inter- 
corporate relationship. The commission 
observed that if it should accept the ob- 
jecting parties’ contention it would in 
effect be penalizing the company for its 
initiative and ingenuity in keeping avail- 
able at all times an adequate supply of a 
needed commodity at a price beneficial 
to its customers. 


Return Allowance 
Existing rates had been yielding a re- 


turn of 4.866 per cent. This was consid- 
ered inadequate. The rates proposed by 
the company would yield a return of 6.552 
per cent. The commission deemed this to 
be somewhat excessive. It concluded that 
a return of 6.25 per cent would enable 
the company to attract the necessary capi- 
tal to finance extensions, improvements, 
and betterments of its local plant facilities 
in order to provide adequate service. In 
considering the company’s revised tariffs, 
the commission said that it would be bene- 
ficial to both the company and its large 
power consumers if a differential were 
maintained between commercial and in- 
dustrial rates. 

The commission also considered the 
fair value rate base developed by the 
president of the electric company. It re- 
jected this base, however, in favor of the 
net investment theory. It also adjusted 
the working capital item in the company’s 
rate base exhibit to equal one-eighth of its 
operating expenses before depreciation 
and taxes, as adjusted. Re Montana- 
Dakota Utilities Co. Docket No. 9309, 
February 28, 1957. 


Electric Company’s Acquisition as Affected by 
Resulting Size and Economies 


fies Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, in approving Georgia Power 
Company’s acquisition of the entire assets 
of Georgia Power & Light Company, 
considered whether the resulting holding 
company system would be so large as to 
be beyond the limits permitted by the 
integration standards of the Holding 
Company Act. 

Resulting economies were also given 
consideration. 

The addition of Georgia Power & 
Light’s service area to that of Georgia 
Power Company, a member of The South- 
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ern Company holding company system, 
would cause the latter to cover virtually 
the entire state. However, the differences 
in relative size and type of system opera- 
tion between the two companies were so 
marked as to lead the commission to the 
conclusion that absorption of the one 
company would not have a discernible 
effect upon the effectiveness of regulation. 
Furthermore, the acquisition would not, 
in any material sense, extend the South- 
ern holding company system into a new 
area or region. Economically the service 
area of the company being acquired was 
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part of the area already served by the 
purchasing company. 


Resulting Economies 


Power costs in the southern portion of 
Georgia have been higher than those in 
the balance of the state. Georgia Power 
& Light Company’s main source of 
electric energy has been from a Florida 
power plant of its Florida parent com- 
pany, whose generating costs due to the 
nonavailability of hydro power or low-cost 
fuel are substantially higher than those 
of Georgia and the Southern system. 

The higher operating costs in the 
southern part of the state have retarded 
the economic development of that area. 
Consummation of the proposed acquisi- 
tion would correct this situation and per- 
mit the southern portion of the state to 
progress economically along with the re- 


mainder of the entire state of Georgia. 

Further economies would result from 
the acquisition. For example, a saving of 
$600,000 in construction costs could be 
anticipated by reason of the fact that 
upon consummation of the transaction a 
projected transmission line of Georgia 
Power & Light would be shortened. 
Economies would also be effected in the 
raising of money for new construction by 
reason of Georgia Power Company’s 
better credit rating. The acquisition would 
permit more effective utilization of gen- 
erating facilities. Other savings would re- 
sult from the construction of larger and 
more efficient generating units as con- 
trasted with the higher fuel cost plants of 
the Florida Power Corporation holding 
company system. Re Georgia Power Co. 
File No. 70-3547, Release No. 13398, 
February 27, 1957. 


Rate Increase Allowed after Adjustments to 
Claimed Rate Base and Rate of Return 


§ Geax New Jersey commission allowed 
somewhat less than half of the rate 
increase requested by the Plainfield-Union 
Water Company. Added investment and 
increased operating costs were cited in 
support of the need for more revenue. 

The company did not contend for any 
one rate base but asked for rates which 
would afford earnings sufficient to carry 
on the business “in a way beneficial to 
the public and to our company.” It pre- 
sented an original cost valuation of 
$8,193,280 and an “average fair value” 
rate base of $12 million. The commission 
fixed a “fair and reasonable average” rate 
base of $7,925,000. 


Land Value in Relation to Zoning Laws 


The company’s witness appraised some 
real estate at the best use permitted under 


the zoning laws. A part of the company’s 
land was located in residential zones. Real 
estate valuation, the commission indicated, 
should reflect actual use rather than the 
best possible use. Moreover, sales com- 
missions and other sales expenses should 
not be included for the purposes of a 
reproduction cost new rate base. 


Piecemeal Construction Prices 


The commission disapproved the use of 
prices for piecemeal construction since 
that would enhance the cost of repro- 
ducing the plant. It would be necessary, 
also, to adjust expenses to reflect econo- 
mies of new substitute equipment in a 
reproduced plant. 

The company sought to add 15 per cent 
to reproduction cost to account for over- 
heads. It appeared, however, that over- 
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heads had actually been charged to ex- 
penses. The commission observed that to 
include overheads in reproduction cost in 
this proceeding would be to require cus- 
tomers to pay a return at current price 
levels on overhead costs already recovered. 


Other Rate Base Adjustments 


The commission expressed disapproval 
of the company’s adjustments for contri- 
butions and customers’ advances. The ad- 
justments for these items, it was pointed 
out, were based on book cost whereas the 
property was valued on the basis of re- 
production cost. 

The proposed rate base was reduced 
by the amount of a profit on the sale of 
property which had been credited to 
earned surplus. The commission said the 
account should be credited to depreciation 
reserve. An allowance was made for cash 
working capital sufficient to cover cash re- 
quirements not provided through tax 
accruals and other sources of ratepayers’ 
funds. 


Rate of Return 


The company attempted to show a rate 
of return requirement of from 6.50 per 
cent to 6.75 per cent. This claim was 
based on an alleged composite cost of 
capital of 6.30 per cent. Other factors 
were said to require an additional allow- 
ance. Apparently they were in large 
measure based on judgment figures. No 
specific calculations were shown in sup- 
port of such figures. 


The company’s witness presented sta- 
tistics of fifteen representative water com- 
panies relative to debt financing, while for 
equity capital he relied upon a study of 
ten companies. The commission found 
this statistical study “of little weight in 
arriving at a specific rate of return.” The 
commission fixed 6 per cent as a fair rate 
of return. 


Amortization of Rate Case Costs 


Along with the costs of this proceeding, 
the company sought to amortize the costs 
of a 1954 rate case. The latter costs, how- 
ever, were eliminated from the normalized 
expenses for the test year. Amortization 
should recover costs for the period bene- 
fited, or, as in this case, for the period in 
which the increased rates are effective. 
But the cost of two proceedings should not 
be amortized, said the commission, since 
duplicate amortization is not a normal or 
recurring situation. Re Plainfield-Union 
Water Co. Docket No. 9523, March 19, 
1957. 


Claim for Tax Deferral 


In another water rate proceeding in 
which a 6 per cent rate of return was also 
allowed, the New Jersey commission re- 
jected a claim, in the company’s computa- 
tion of income taxes, for the amount of a 
tax deferral resulting from the use of 
accelerated depreciation under § 167 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. Re 
Bernards Water Co. Docket No. 9766, 
April 24, 1957. 


Customer Denied Right of Action for Restitution 
Of Charges under Unreasonable Rate Order 


. fact that a rate order is found to 
be unreasonable on appeal affords no 
right of action by a customer for restitu- 
tion of an increase in charges collected 
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during the pendency of the appeal. So 
ruled the Ohio supreme court upon appeal 
in such an action. 

Under Ohio statutes, only the state su- 
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preme court has power to review a com- 
mission rate order. It is provided that any 
person aggrieved by a commission rate or- 
der may have it suspended, upon posting 
bond, pending a final determination by the 
supreme court as to its reasonableness and 
lawfulness. Moreover, the statutes allow a 
utility no option but to collect the rates 
set by the commission, and it is clearly 
forbidden to refund any part of the rates 
so collected. 


Common-law Remedy Abrogated 


Rates in Ohio, said the court, are sub- 
ject to a general statutory plan of regula- 
tion and collection. They are solely a mat- 
ter for consideration by the commission 
and the supreme court. Rates which are 
established by the commission after hear- 
ing and consideration in full compliance 
with the law, and until such time as they 
might be set aside by the supreme court, 
are the lawful rates and the only ones 
that can be collected, in the absence of a 
stay obtained by an aggrieved person after 
posting bond. By providing a method 
whereby aggrieved persons may secure the 
suspension of lawfully established rates 
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pending appeal, said the court, the legisla- 
ture has completely abrogated the com- 
mon-law remedy of restitution in such 
cases. 


Equitable Considerations 


The high court agreed with the trial 
judge that while it may seem inequitable 
for the company to retain the amounts 
subsequently held to be excessive, absolute 
equity in a particular case must sometimes 
give way to the greater over-all good. In 
adopting a comprehensive scheme of rate 
regulation, the legislature has found it im- 
possible to do absolute justice under all 
circumstances. 

It was observed, for example, that un- 
der present Ohio statutes a utility may not 
charge increased rates during proceedings 
before the commission seeking an_ in- 
crease, and losses sustained thereby may 
not be recouped. Similarly, a consumer is 
not entitled to a refund of excessive rates 
paid during proceedings before the com- 
mission seeking a reduction in rates. 
Keco Industries, Inc. et al. v. Cincinnati 
& Suburban Bell Teleph. Co. No. 34916, 
March 27, 1957. 


Legally Effective Rate under FPC Regulations Is 
Amount Actually Paid to Producer 


i fen Federal Power Commission re- 
versed an examiner’s decision that 
the “legally effective rate’ of a gas pro- 
ducer within the meaning of the com- 
mission’s regulations was not the dollars- 
and-cents rate a pipeline company was 
actually paying, but the rate which the 
pipeline company was obligated to pay 
under a contract. Section 154.94(a) of 
the regulations provides that no change 
be made in any rate, charge, or service in 
effect on and after June 7, 1954, for inter- 
state transportation or sale of natural gas 


in interstate commerce subject to jurisdic- 
tion of the commission by any inde- 
pendent producer required to file rate 
schedules, without first filing a change in 
rates pursuant to § 4(d) of the Natural 
Gas Act. 

In order to increase its rates under its 
FPC gas rate schedule covering the sale 
in issue, the producer, according to the 
commission, must file a “change in rates,” 
and the filing of a revised billing statement 
does not suffice. There can be only one 
filed rate under which a particular sale 
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may be made. The rate which had been 
filed by the producer was the rate actually 
effective and actually being paid on June 
7, 1954. 

A revised billing statement to “correct”’ 
the billing statement previously filed with 
the commission, showing a higher rate 
which the producer claimed to be effec- 
tive under a royalty escalation clause in 
the contract, did not meet the commis- 
sion’s requirements. The commission re- 
ferred to its decision in Re Dorchester 
Corp. (1955) 11 PUR3d 189, and said 
that further, as pointed out in that case, 
a policy of accepting rate filings tenta- 
tively, subject to later and final acceptance 
of the rate the commission found to be 
the proper one, would be administratively 
unworkable, apart from any question of 
its legality. 


No Determination As to Reasonable Rate 


The commission further decided that it 
should not undertake to pass upon ques- 
tions relating to the “correct rate” for the 
sale of gas or whether the producer should 
be required to decrease the charge for gas 
sold to the pipeline company by reason of 
certain price adjustment provisions con- 
tained in the contract. The commission 
had determined what the effective rate 
was and it had determined that the pro- 
ducer must file a change in rates in order 
to increase its rates. Beyond this, how- 


ever, the commission said it was not re- 
quired to go and should not go in this 
proceeding and at this time. It made no 
determination of the producer’s just and 
reasonable rates since no such question 
was presented. Nor was it called upon to 
exercise any other regulatory function it 
possessed under the law. The commission 
said it would be unwise to attempt to de- 
termine the parties’ rights under the con- 
tract at the time in the proceeding. 


Dissenting Opinion 

Commissioner Connole dissented with 
the statement that the principles which 
governed his separate statement in the 
Dorchester case became controlling in a 
rate proceeding. He said that fundamental 
principles of regulation prescribe that the 
effective rate is the rate actually binding 
on the parties by virtue of the rate sched- 
ule or tariff on file with the appropriate 
regulatory agency and limits a regulated 
company to charging this filed rate and 
no other. He expressed the view that the 
correct rate would be found in the con- 
tract between the parties, on the ground 
that the commission’s rules in defining 
“rate schedule” mean the basic contracts 
and all supplements or agreements amend- 
atory thereof effective and applicable on 
and after June 7, 1954. Re Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. Docket No. G-10908, Apmil 
3, 1957. 


Telephone Company Not Liable for Harassing Calls 


7\ interesting case recently appeared 
before the Alabama supreme court, 
in which a telephone company was ab- 
solved from responsibility for a private 
nuisance created by an individual who 
abused the service. A subscriber had 
sought to have the nuisance abated but 
the court, in upholding the lower court’s 
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dismissal of the action, held that responsi- 
bility rested with the individual who 
created the nuisance, not with the com- 
pany. 

The subscriber who instituted the ac- 
tion claimed that another subscriber had 
been using the phone to continually harass 
her and alienate the affections of her hus- 
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band. She requested that the company be patrons with adequate and efficient serv- 
ordered to monitor and keep complete rec- ice. But nothing had been introduced in 
ords as to the date, number, and duration evidence to show that the service was 
of time of all the calls made by the other either inadequate or inefficient. The facts 
woman. showed a personal controversy solely be- 
She argued that the company, as a pub- tween the two women. 
lic utility, was under a duty to use all rea- The telephone, continued the court, is 
sonable and proper means to provide effec- a passive, impersonal service. If it is used 
tive, prompt, and adequate service to sub- as an instrumentality for the creation of a 
scribers. It was claimed that the harasser’s private nuisance, responsibility rests with 
calls prevented the plaintiff from receiving the individual who abuses the service. The 
adequate service. The court was asked to telephone company could not be held liable 
order the company, as an alternative to for interference with service in this in- 
monitoring, to discontinue service to the stance since the cause was not traceable to 
other woman. negligence or intentional misconduct in 
There is no question, said the court, respect of the duty the company had as- 
that the telephone company has the duty sumed. Mickwee v. Boteler et al. 93 So2d 
to use all reasonable means to provide 151. 


& 


Condition Prohibiting Cash Dividends Attached to 
Telephone Rate Increase 


ie approving a telephone rate increase Administration at a 2 per cent interest rate 
as modified, the Wisconsin commis- and a 35-year period for repayment of 
sion found a return of 5 per cent on the principal. 
net book value rate base reasonable, sub- The ultimate amount borrowed would 
ject to the condition that no cash divi- represent approximately 86 per cent of the 
dends be declared and paid on common total capitalization. The management of 
stock at a rate exceeding 6 per cent annu- the utility, pointed out the commission, by 
ally of the par value of the common stock virtue of diluting its equity from 53.1 per 
outstanding at the time of payment of the cent down to 13.6 per cent of total capi- 
dividend. The condition is to remain in talization, and by investing the borrowed 
effect until common stock equity is equal funds in automatic equipment to effect 
to 40 per cent of total capitalization. operating economies, had increased the 
The telephone company was a closely dollar amount available to stockholders. 
held corporation in the process of conver- The proposed rate would have produced 
sion to dial service. Financing had been an unreasonably high return. Re Thorp 
secured from the Rural Electrification Teleph. Co. 2-U-4716, April 4, 1957. 


| v 
Court Upholds CAB’s Revocation of Registration 


HE United States court of appeals af- four large irregular air carriers. The 
firmed a Civil Aeronautics Board or- court’s function on review, it was pointed 
der revoking the letters of registration of out, was to determine whether the board’s 
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findings were supported by substantial 
evidence. If so, the findings were conclu- 
sive upon the court. 

The evidence showed that the course of 
conduct pursued by persons in forming a 
single integrated carrier operated in regu- 
lar air transportation without a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity vio- 
lated the Civil Aeronautics Act. Partici- 
pation in such a venture by noncarrier 
persons constituted consolidation to oper- 
ate separate properties in violation of law. 
Acquisition of control of the carriers by 
the individuals was also a violation. 

Whether or not the action taken by the 
board was too drastic was not a question 
open for discussion on review, pointed out 
the court. It was clear that the board con- 
sidered the record disclosed multiple inde- 


pendent violations, any one of which justi- 
fied revocation of the letters of registra- 
tion. 

That the board possessed authority to 
revoke was clear. 

The carriers involved had applied for 
and received their letters of registration 
subject to all terms and conditions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act and the board’s 
regulations. Upon compliance therewith 
depended even permissive authority to fly 
irregularly and, consequently, their ex- 
empt status. Carriers occupying a far 
more secure status, said the court, were 
subject to the board’s sanction in the 
event of violation, whether it took the 
form of revocation or otherwise. North 
American Airlines, Inc. et al. v. Civil 
Aeronautics Board, 240 F2d 867. 


Construction Program, Along with Increased Capital Cost, 
Figures in Additional Rate of Return Allowance 


Fe the seventh time during the infla- 
tionary postwar period, the Kentucky 
commission has granted Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Company a rate 
increase. A rate of return of 6.35 per cent 
was allowed on a year-end net investment 
rate base, which was considered sufficient 
to enable the company to pursue its con- 
struction program expeditiously. 

In arriving at this percentage, the com- 
mission considered Southern Bell’s “im- 
bedded” debt cost of approximately 3.12 
per cent, the current debt capital cost level 
of 4 per cent or more, and the equity re- 
quirements ranging between 8 and 83 per 
cent, together with the company’s capital 
structure and the over-all Bell system capi- 
tal structure and earnings. 

The commission noted that something 
more than the 6 per cent allowance pre- 
viously considered adequate should now 
be recognized as necessary, considering 
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the rise in the cost of capital and par- 
ticularly in view of the company’s heavy 
construction program for 1957 and 1958. 
This rate of return was nevertheless con- 
siderably under the requested minimum of 
6.75 per cent, but the commission thought 
6.35 per cent would be adequate if the 
company should see fit to improve its low 
debt ratio. 


Net Investment Adjusted 


Southern Bell contended for a fair 
value rate base. Considering the original 
cost of its property, the estimated current 
cost, and the estimated existing deprecia- 
tion, along with other elements of value, 
the company claimed that the fair value 
of its property used in intrastate service 
was $100.3 million as of September 30, 
1956, the end of a 12-month test period. 
However, the commission thought the 
company’s estimate of reproduction cost 
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was too speculative to be of much proba- 
tive value. 

The commission indicated that a net in- 
vestment rate base adjusted “to reflect 
actualities” operative during at least part 
of the life of the rates to be fixed would 
be equitable. The commission accepted a 
net investment rate base of about $88,- 
750,000 but deducted cash requirements, 
which were amply provided through tax 
and other accruals. In view of the com- 
pany’s $54 million construction program 
for 1957 and 1958, the commission 
thought some addition to the rate base 
would be necessary if the rates were not 
to become inadequate within a relatively 
short time. An allowance of nearly $9 
million was accordingly added, resulting 
in a total rate base of almost $97.3 million. 


Rate Schedule Fundamentals 


The commission stated some funda- 
mental principles governing telephone rate 
schedules. A telephone company furnish- 
ing service of broad scope and serving 
communities of varied size should have 


rates established on a statewide basis, the 
commission said. Such rates should be 
uniform under substantially comparable 
conditions for service in approximately 
the same size exchanges or calling areas. 
Residence telephone rates should be fixed 
at the lowest practical levels in order to 
promote the widest possible use. 

The commission further stated that 
business telephone service and long-dis- 
tance service should be priced at propor- 
tionately higher levels than residence rates 
in order for subscribers to secure certain 
advantages (including income tax ad- 
vantages). Because of the greater value of 
telephone service in large exchanges, rates 
for local service should be established on 
a graduated scale in accordance with, but 
not necessarily in strict proportion to, the 
number of telephones within a particular 
local calling area. Finally, the commission 
said, rates should be such as may be readily 
understood by customers and easily ad- 
ministered by the utility. Re Southern Bell 
Teleph. & Teleg. Co. Case No. 3229, April 
22, 1957. 


Water Rate Increase Granted after Adjustments for 
Discriminatory Domestic Rates and Free Service 


Ww only a few modifications, the 
Montana commission approved a 
rate increase requested by the municipal 
water department of the city of Bozeman. 
Revenues should be sufficient, it was noted, 
to enable the utility to pay necessary op- 
erating expenses, provide a reasonable re- 
serve for depreciation, and allow for rea- 
sonable payments of principal and interest 
when expansion or plant additions become 
necessary. 

In considering revenue requirements 
for reserves, the commission observed that 
rates which permit the accumulation of 
reserves in excess of those necessary to 


the operation of the water system are un- 
reasonable and excessive. They are, more- 
over, often susceptible to a diversion for 
nonutility purposes, which is contrary to 
sound management. 


Free Service to City 


The commission disapproved the de- 
partment’s practice of furnishing free fire 
hydrant service to the city. Consumers who 
pay rates high enough to allow the fur- 
nishing of free service to other consum- 
ers, such as the city, are being subjected 
to discrimination. A municipal water de- 
partment should be operated entirely 
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separate from other functions of city gov- 
ernment. Water service furnished to the 
city should be paid for out of the city 
general fund, while any payments from 
water funds to city officials should be on 
the basis of time spent or work performed 
for the water department, the commission 
commented. 

The commission found that discrimina- 
tion as to consumers obtaining service at 
relatively high unit rates would result 
from the proposed application of straight 
percentage increases. This would be par- 
ticularly true of domestic and household 
users. 

The rates proposed for these con- 


& 


sumers were therefore adjusted down- 
ward. 


Municipal Control Ruled Out 


A proposed rule to the effect that 
meters may be installed on any flat rate 
water service considered by the city com- 
mission, in its discretion, to be discrimina- 
tory was disapproved. The state commis- 
sion refused to divest itself of its express 
statutory power to determine what rates 
or practices result in discrimination. The 
statutory authority was delegated exclu- 
sive of any regulatory control by a 
municipality. Re City of Bozeman, Docket 
No. 4493, Order No. 2647, April 1, 1957. 


Economical Construction and Operation Held Preferable 
To Local Ownership in Rival Certificate Case 


was sufficient, the Idaho 


Reeser 
supreme court ruled, to justify the 


state commission in granting a certificate 
to Kootenai Natural Gas Company au- 
thorizing it to construct and operate dis- 
tribution facilities to serve Kootenai coun- 
ty and the city of Coeur d’Alene. The city 
had granted the utility a franchise. 

The company had made extensive sur- 
veys showing the economic feasibility of 
the project and the demand for natural 
gas service in the area. Moreover, as the 
Federal Power Commission earlier ob- 
served upon authorizing the transmission 
of natural gas to Kootenai county, the ef- 
forts of this company made possible the 
availability of natural gas in the area. 

For its financial ability, the Kootenai 
company relied on a contract with 
Spokane Natural Gas Company of Spo- 
kane, Washington, whereby it would 
transfer its-certificate and franchise rights 
to the Spokane company, which would 
undertake to construct and operate a dis- 
tribution system in Kootenai county. The 
larger company had financial and engi- 
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neering backing not comparably available 
to a small local operation, and it could 
obtain capital and materials and supplies 
more economically than a small company. 
The consequent savings would inure to 
the benefit of consumers in Kootenai 
county. 


Rival A pplication 


The rival applicant characterized this 
arrangement as a “sellout.” It was urged 
that the commission should have given 
preference to local ownership and control 
proposed in the rival application. Local 
ownership and control, said the court, is 
a proper factor to be considered by the 
commission, and to be preferred where 
other considerations are in equipoise. But 
in this case it was shown that economic 
advantage to the consumers of Kootenai 
county lay in the contractual plan with 
the Spokane company. 


Continuance Properly Denied 


The rival applicant had sought a con- 
tinuance of the Kootenai proceeding in 
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order to prepare its own case. But it made 
no showing before the commission. to 
justify delaying the granting of a cer- 
tificate' and consequent service to the 
public. The rival, having filed its applica- 
tion before the other was granted, con- 
tended that the commission should have 
heard it before granting a certificate to 
Kootenai. 


= 


The court agreed that the public inter- 
est, which is the paramount consideration 
of the commission, is generally best served 
by a full hearing of all interested parties. 
Here, however, despite the commission’s 
express invitation, no good reason was of- 
fered to justify delaying natural gas serv- 
ice to the public. Re Kootenai Nat. Gas 
Co. 308 P2d 593. 


Unprofitable Telephone Co-operative Gets Rate Increase 


a“ telephone co-operative show- 
ing considerable losses since it began 
operations in 1953 secured the Utah com- 
mission’s approval of a rate increase. The 
co-operative anticipated serving over 1,- 
100 residents initially but had only about 
700 subscribers at the time of this proceed- 
ing. Many farm families, it appeared, had 
given up farming in the area and moved 
away. The proposed rates would afford a 
rate of return of only one-half of one per 
cent on a net investment rate base of ap- 
proximately $468,000. Only interest had 


€ 


been paid on a debt of $528,000 owed to 
the Rural Electrification Administration: 

A rate base, the commission indicated, 
should consist of the average net invest- 
ment in service, plus the average invest- 
ment in utility materials and supplies, plus 
an allowance for cash working capital. In 
this proceeding the year-end investment in 
materials and supplies was allowed, and 
approximately $3,000 was included for 
cash working capital. Re Uintah Basin 
Teleph. Asso., Inc. Case No. 4393, March 
27, 1957. 


Sole Proprietorship’s Tax and Maintenance Expenses 
Trimmed by Commission 


[* approving a small telephone com- 
pany’s application for authority to in- 
crease rates, the Wisconsin commission 
directed the company to put into effect 
schedules which would result in a return 
of 6.52 per cent on the net book value 
rate base. The company had included in 
its estimate of future expense the social 
security tax costs of the proprietor of the 
enterprise. Estimated income tax that 
would be paid if the company were a cor- 
poration, rather than a proprietorship, 
was also included. Such tax estimates, 
held the commission, were nonexistent 
costs and would be disallowed. 

The commission noted that despite a 
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voluntary company reduction in future 
maintenance expense, over-all expense was 
still unusually high. In considering the 
level of the cost of operating a dial tele- 
phone utility of such size, the commis- 
sion said, the combined total cost of main- 
tenance and general expense is significant. 
This is because the time of the owner or 
operating head of the utility and the re- 
sulting expense are allocated between these 
categories of cost. When compared with 
comparable exchanges in the area, the 
company’s costs were approximately $5 
higher on each station. The estimate 
was reduced. accordingly. Re Forestville 
Teleph. Co. 2-U-4752, April 23, 1957. 
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Commission Denies Jurisdiction over Municipal 
Plant Rates 


7 HE New Jersey commission ruled that strued to include a municipal corporation 
it had no jurisdiction over water operating a water system. This contention 
rates charged by a small municipality, even was rejected. The commission noted that 
though the service was rendered to in- its jurisdictional position had been made 
habitants of another community. The clear prior to the enactment of legislation 
commission, like every other arm of the conferring jurisdiction over water rates 
legislature, it was said, has only those charged by large municipalities supplying 
powers delegated to it by the legislature. other communities. The legislature had not 
To sustain the commission’s jurisdic- seen fit to modify the commission’s in- 
tion, the complainant contended that the terpretation of its jurisdiction with respect 
word “corporation,” in a statute defining to small municipal systems. Borough of 
a public utility as including a corporation Glen Rock v. Village of Ridgewood, 
operating a utility service, should be con- Docket No. 9362, April 24, 1957. 


e 


Telephone Rate Increase Conditioned upon 
Service Improvement 


ie view of the need for improved serv- should also be adequate to yield a reason- 
ice in the rural territory of a small able return on invested capital. 
telephone company, the Missouri commis- 
sion authorized only one-half of a pro- 
posed increase in the company’s rural The company was authorized to apply 
rates. a surcharge to bills rendered to local sub- 

Approval of the remainder of the scribers in order to pass on to them the 
proposed increase was conditioned upon amount of a local gross receipts tax. Since 
a satisfactory improvement in service. the municipal customers receive the bene- 
The full amount of the requested increase fit of the tax, it would be unduly discrim- 
was granted, however, as to municipal inatory to make rural customers bear this 
rates since municipal service was ap- extra burden. It is within the commission’s 
parently satisfactory. sound discretion, it was said, to determine 

In determining revenue requirements, what items of expense, if included in op- 
the commission indicated that earnings erating expenses, will result in undue dis- 
should be sufficient to enable the company crimination, as well as to determine the 
to render adequate service, maintain its proper treatment of excluded expense 
system, and attract the necessary capital items. Re Consolidated Teleph. Co. Case 
to make needed improvements. Earnings No. 13,610, April 30, 1957. 


e 


Surcharge for Local Tax 


Obligation to Serve Not Relieved by Delegation to Agency 


HE Chicago & North Western Rail- express service between certain points, and 
way applied to the Wyoming com- for authority to terminate its contract 
mission for authority to discontinue all with a motor common carrier for the per- 
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formance of transportation service in con- 
nection therewith. The fact that the rail- 
way may have sustained a substantial loss 
in providing the service did not, in the 
commission’s opinion, afford a basis for 
discontinuance. 

The application was denied, the com- 
mission commenting that the use of the 
service and the adequacy of other forms 
of transportation were the primary crite- 
rions in gauging the propriety of approv- 
ing the request. The effect of the discon- 
tinuance upon the public at large had to 
be considered, rather than the effect upon 
persons using the service. The railroad 
had failed to establish that the motor ex- 
press service presently provided cost more 
than the passenger train service formerly 
provided for the movement of express 
traffic, and that public convenience and 
necessity did not require continuance. 


Agency Function 


Railway Express Agency had inter- 
vened in the case, seeking authority to dis- 
continue service between the points in 
question if the commission granted the 
railroad’s application. The agency, wholly 
owned and controlled by the principal rail- 
roads in the United States, had been or- 
ganized in 1928 as a joint facility and a 
separate agency for the purpose of con- 
ducting and transacting express business 
moving over rail lines in the interest of 
better service to the public and economy 
of operation. 

The agency performed unified express 
service for the railroads as their exclusive 


agent under an agreement approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Net 
revenues of the agency were distributed 
among the participating railroads, which 
had been divided into four territorial 
groups. 

Chicago & North Western contended 
that it was not in the express business and 
that it was the obligation of the agency to 
furnish the service. The commission did 
not agree. The agency has no obligation 
to provide the service separate and inde- 
pendent from that of the railroad, pointed 
out the commission. The agency merely 
performed the obligation of the railroad 
to furnish the service as its agent. 


Performance and Obligation 
Distinguished 

There was only one obligation, that of 
the railroad. While the performance of 
the duty had been delegated to the agency 
under an express contract, the obligation 
to provide the service had not thereby 
been transferred. It remained with the 
railroad. 

Moreover, said the commission, if the 
agency is required to furnish the service, 
any loss incident thereto would be dis- 
tributed under the contract among all the 
railroads comprising the western group 
instead of being borne by the railway 
alone. The agency had the duty to protect 
all railroad principals from sustaining any 
additional loss in providing transportation 
service for the carriage of express traffic. 
Re Chicago & N.W.R. Co. Docket No. 
9156, Sub 1, April 30, 1957. 


Commission Order Directing Construction of 
Sanitary Facilities Affirmed 


, { ‘HE Ohio supreme court upheld a com- 
mission order directing a railroad to 
submit plans and proceed with the con- 


struction of sanitary facilities at an agreed 
location in its yard. The commission had 
found the working conditions so sub- 
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standard and inadequate that unreason- 
able interference with employees’ ability 
to perform assigned work resulted. 

The commission, said the court, has 
plenary power to promulgate and enforce 
orders relating to the protection, welfare, 
and safety of railroad employees. The 
court would not substitute its opinion or 
judgment for that of the commission on 
questions of fact, or reverse the commis- 
sion order unless manifestly against the 
weight of evidence. 

The appellants had contended that the 
order was unreasonable and unlawful be- 
cause its indefinite and incomplete require- 
ments afforded no standards for compli- 


ance. The controlling issue, answered the 
court, was the need for sanitary facilities 
for one portion of ‘the yard. 

The commission, in its order, directed 
the railroad to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for the toilet and washroom facili- 
ties and ordered that a copy be filed, with 
an estimate of time required to complete 
the facility and with evidence of mutual 
agreement as to the exact location. The 
court concluded that the order was not un- 
reasonable or unlawful, and that it had af- 
forded reasonable standards for compli- 
ance by the company. Southern R. Sys- 
tem v. Ohio Pub. Utilities Commission, 
141 NE2d 149. 





- Other Recent Rulings 


Uniform Exchange Rates. The Illinois 
commission modified a telephone com- 
pany’s proposed rate increase so as to pro- 
duce a return of 3.4 per cent on the fair 
value rate base, instead of 3.7 per cent 
under the requested rates, in order to 
bring the rates of the exchange under con- 
sideration in line with rates in effect at 
the company’s comparable exchange, not- 
withstanding that the commission consid- 
ered a return of 3.7 per cent moderate. 
Re Woodlawn Teleph. Co. No. 43820, 
March 19, 1957. 


Capitalization as Rate Factor. The 
Connecticut commission, although com- 
menting that it would not consider the 
necessity of meeting instalment payments 
on capital raised or borrowed for improv- 
ing or enlarging a privately owned util- 
ity’s plant and property in fixing the util- 


ity’s rates, considered such a factor in 
granting a rate increase to a municipal 
water plant where a statutory limitation 
as to the terms and conditions of raising 
mortgage capital prevailed and the mu- 
nicipal plant was obligated to service bank 
loans which had been obtained to finance 
needed improvements in the system. Re 
Portland Water Works, Docket No. 
9308, March 28, 1957. 


Bus Operating Ratio. The Massachu- 
setts commission approved a rate increase 
proposed by a bus company for intrastate 
operations, noting that even with the in- 
crease the operating ratio would still be in 
excess of 97 per cent, affording only a 
slim margin against unforeseen increases 
in expenses or decreases in revenues. Re 
Vermont Transit Co., Inc. DPU 12069, 
April 5, 1957. 
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Powerupter installed on Delta-Star MK-40 
Switech—is actuated by switch blade move- 
ment, providing instant circuit interruption 
without external arc or flame. 
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Typical oscillogram made during interrupting 
test of Delta-Star's Powerupter af 15 kv. 


ELTA-STAR’S New Powerupter Switch ! 





Voltage ratings from 7.5 kv through 34.5 kv—built with exclusive Delta-Star features 


This new Delta-Star Powerupter combines a new interrupting 
device with the most modern disconnecting switches—for inter- 
rupting load, magnetizing and charging currents. 

The Powerupter features heavy duty construction throughout. 
Its exclusive automatic trip mechanism provides instant breaking 
and making speeds independent of switch operation. No feature of 
Delta-Star switches is sacrificed—every characteristic is retained. 


Cutaway view shows Powerupter operating advantages - 


Powerful, high speed mechanism controls speed of Powerupter’s 
operation independently of main switch operating time. 

Arcing chamber lined with gas-evolving material. Chamber. 
contains stationary contact and moving contact. 

Foliower of gas-evolving material confines arc—insuring rapid 
arc extinction at low current values. 

Exhaust chamber provided with muffler—confines and cools 
exhaust gases released from interrupting chamber. 

Ratings: Voltages, 7.5 kv through 34.5 kv; interrupting capacity 
600 amp. Continuous current ratings, 400, 600, 1200, 2000 amps. 


For aii the facts, write Delta-Star or ask your nearby representa- 
tive. Yelta-Star Electric Division, H. K. Porter Company, Inc., 
2437 }'ulton St., Chicago 12, Ill. District offices in principal cities. 


DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC DIVISION 
H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Other divisions of H. K. Porter Company, Inc., are: Alloy Metal Wire, Connors Steel, Eseco, Henry Disston, Laclede-Christy, Leschen Wire Rope, 
McLain Fire Brick, Quaker Pioneer Rubber, Quaker Rubber, Riverside Metal, Vulcan Crucible Steel, W. S. Fittings. 
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General view of 600 tph Coal Handling Installation. 
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At the new Astoria Plant, 


Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc. 


Low COST COAL HANDLING IS PLANNED 


with three factors in mind: 


@ Efficiency 
© Economy of installation and operation 


® Low maintenance costs 


SY-CO Corporation treats these factors in all bulk 

handling problems with the skill and knowledge that 

comes only with experience. 
WRITE FOR Chute arrangement at sampler and automatic weighing qt” 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE tion, also showing tramp iron chutes at the magne:'c pullemy 


Sy.Co CORPORATION 


594 Industrial Avenue Paramus, N. J. A reputation for 
COlfax 1-1414 Dependability is our 


most valued possession 


CONVEYING SYSTEMS FOR EVERY PURPOS 
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Industrial Progress 


tric Utilities’ Current Reports 
derline Industry Power Surge 


recorD $38 billion is scheduled 

to be spent in 1957 by American 
sry for new plant and equip- 
t. Utility companies alone plan an 
fase of 23 per cent in this type 
expenditure during this year. At 
current rate, the electrical indus- 
will double its productive capacity 
ight years. This will beat the in- 
ry’s past record of doubling in- 
{ry capacity in each ten-year 


he electrical industry has an en- 


mile record for not just meeting, 


anticipating demand for its serv- 
‘industrial, commercial and resi- 
tial. Evidence of this surge of 
tgy may be seen in all sections of 
nation. 

faking this expansion possible is 
average American who, through 
ownership of life insurance, or of 
ew shares of utility stocks, provide 
necessary capital. It is natural, 


Wmrefore, that electric companies in- 


iching st 
etic pulle 


their investors through the com- 

y's annual report, of the construc- 

planned for their system. The 

annual reports are replete with 

examples. 

The excerpts below, taken from 

resentative electric utility annual 

rts, underline the extent of facil- 

expansion now underway and 
the near-future. 

Power Company, Bir- 

\la. A continuing con- 

‘ogram required the ex- 

f $30,549,671 in 1956. 

ear, the eighth generating 

gas with a capacity of 

went into operation and 

| of a ninth unit of 165,- 

‘1s begun. Completion of 

iit, scheduled for the first 

°58, will bring the total 

a’ Gorgas to 711,250 kw. 

on was started on a 225,- 

idition to the Barry steam 
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plant. At its completion, the capacity 
at Barry plant will be 475,000 kw, 
or nearly double its present capacity. 
The company’s construction expen- 
ditures for the year 1957 are esti- 
mated at approximately $48,700,000. 

American Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, 30 Church st., New York, 
N. Y. The largest five-year expansion 
program in the history of the electric 
utility industry was undertaken by 
the AGE system during 1956. It 
will involve investment of $700,000,- 
000 from 1956 through 1960, of 
which $170,000,000 is scheduled for 
1957. As part of the program, the 
system has under construction 2,- 
820,000 kw of additional steam- 
electric generating capacity, distrib- 
uted among four existing plants and 
three new plants. All of it is sched- 
uled to be placed in operation by late 
1959. Capacity under construction 
is greater than the system’s total 
capacity in early 1952. Its comple- 
tion will raise generating capability 
to close to 7,000,000 kw. In 1956, 
investment for new facilities was 
$127,000,000, bringing postwar in- 
vestment in new facilities to approxi- 
mately $911,000,000. 

Arizona Public Service Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz. To keep ahead 
of area growth, electric properties 
have required construction expendi- 
tures of $72,049,000 since the first 
of 1952. Construction expenditures 
for 1956 totaled $16,491,000, of 
which $13,385,000 was for electric 
additions and improvements. Plans 
call for expenditures of nearly $46,- 
000,000 through 1958. Slightly more 
than 10 per cent of this amount will 
pay for initial phases of construc- 
tion on a new 220,000 kw steam elec- 
tric generating plant to be located at 
Tempe, Arizona. The company has 
entered into an agreement with the 
California Electric Power Company 
for the joint construction of a 160,- 
000 kw generating station in south- 


western Arizona near Yuma. Calec- 
tric will build the first 80,000 kw 
unit starting early in 1957; Public 
Service plans to install the second 
unit at a later date. By 1960, Public 
Service expects to have total electric 
resources of 529,500 kw available 
through company generation. 

Arkansas-Missouri Power Com- 
pany, Blytheville, Ark. Additions 
and improvements to the electric sys- 
tem totaled $1,392,000 during 1956. 
Investment facilities for the company 
and its subsidiary, Associated Nat- 
ural Gas Company, have nearly 
quadrupled during the ten-year 
period from $8,064,349 at the end 
of 1947 to $31,812,948 at the end of 
1956. Of the latter amount, $23,- 
272,452 is invested in electric facili- 
ties. 

Arkansas Power & Light Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark. To keep 
abreast of area growth and meet the 
increasing demand for service in 
1956, $7,479,054 was spent for ex- 
pansion and improvement of the sys- 
tem. These funds were used pri- 
marily for improving urban and 
rural power delivery, improving high 
voltage transmission facilities, and 
extending service to new customers. 
Five 115,000 volt stations were com- 
pleted and nineteen other stations 
were expanded or otherwise im- 
proved in 1956. A construction an& 
expansion budget of $13,240,000 
has been announced for 1957, the 
biggest part of which—75 per cent— 
will go for distribution improve- 
ments. 

Atlantic City Electric Company, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Construction ex- 
penditures during the past ten years 
have exceeded $83,000,000 which is 
61 per cent of the $137,000,000 total 
utility plant at the end of 1956. To 
keep pace with the growth of the 
area and to meet the ever-increasing 
demands for electric service, the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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company’s construction program for 
1957 will require the expenditure of 
nearly $19,000,000. This includes 
about $4,400,000 to complete a 23,- 
000 kw unit at Deepwater and $5,- 
000,000 for a portion of the cost of 
installation of a new 79,000 kw turbo- 
generator at the same station. The 
balance will be for transmission, dis- 
tribution and general plant facilities. 

Baltimore Gas and _ Electric 
Company, Baltimore, Md. Of the 
$39,675,000 spent in 1956, for new 
plant and facilities, approximately 
$29,000,000 was for electric facili- 
ties. The initial 125,000 kw electric 
generating unit at the new Herbert 
A. Wagner station was placed in 
regular service in 1956, raising the 
total capacity of the company’s 
steam-electric generating plants to 
955,500 kw. Construction in prepara- 
tion for the installation of the second 
125,000 kw unit at the Wagner sta- 
tion was begun during the year. 
About 80 percent of construction ex- 
penditures in 1956 was for the ex- 
pansion of transmission and distribu- 
tion facilities. Sixteen new electric 
substations were placed in service 
and the capacity of nine existing 
substations was increased. 

Bangor MHydro-Electric Com- 
pany, Bangor, Me. The 1957 con- 
struction budget is estimated to re- 
quire expenditures of approximately 
$3,000,000, about the same as the 
cost of the 1956 program. Work is 
progressing satisfactorily at Veazie 
on an additional steam unit of 16,500 


kw capacity scheduled to be placed 
in service by the fall of 1957. Upon 
completion it will bring the fuel 
burning generation to over 50 per- 
cent of the total company generating 
capacity of 84,500 kw. In November, 
1956, the company completed its 60- 
mile 115,000 volt transmission line 
from Veazie to Jonesboro. At the 
same time, a new 15,000 kva, 115,- 
000/33,000 volt step-down substation 
at Jonesboro was placed in operation. 
Another major item of the 1956 bud- 
get was the installation of the new 
60 cycle hydro-electric unit at the 
Milford station. 

Black Hills Power and Light 
Company, Rapid City, S. D. Ex- 
penditures for new facilities during 
the fiscal year ending October 31, 
1956 were approximately $1,800,- 
000. Installation of a new 16,500 
kw generating unit was completed 
at. the company’s Kirk plant for 
Rushmore G & T Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc. at a cost of approximately 
$3,500,000. This unit, financed by 
Rushmore through the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, has been 
leased to the company for 40 years. 
During the 1957 fiscal year, the com- 
pany expects to spend approximately 
$2,100,000 for additions and im- 
provements. A_ portion of this 
amount—$318,000, is a carry-over 
from projects not completed in the 
1956 fiscal year. 

Boston Edison Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Expenditures in 1956 
were $27,388,251 as compared with 
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$21,625,011 in 1955. It is estim 
that’ expenditures in 1957 
greater than 1956. Major 
completed or advanced duri 
include the continuation of 

the installation of a fourth: 
ing unit at Mystic station 

in high-voltage transformer 

at Waltham and Walpole | 
sion stations; and net additi 
125,300 kva of transforme: 

at new and existing distribu:ti 
stations. The new unit at Mysti 
have a capability of 140,000 kw 
is scheduled to go into service 
latter part of 1957. 

California Electric Power C 
peny, Riverside, Cal. New ¢ 
struction expenditures in i956 
$17,500,000, an increase of 57 
cent over 1955. Demands for sergii 
will require an estimated expendit 
in 1957 of $22,630,000 for new 
tribution, transmission and gene 
ing facilities. The first unit of 60; 
kw capacity of the new San 
nardino steam plant is scheduledjy 
go into commercial operation in J 
1957, with a second unit of the s; 
size to be completed in June, 19 
The company has entered into 
agreement with the Arizona Pul 
Service Company under which 
steam electric generating station, 
be known as the Axis steam pla 


gation District will participate 
using the output of the plant. ( 
struction work on the first unit 
80,000 kw is scheduled for com 
tion early in 1959. 

The California Oregon Po 
Company, Medford, Ore. (ross 


erty, eae and aan amoun 
to $13,607,322. Lemolo No. 2 hyd 
electric plant with a capacity of 
000 kw was completed du 
year. This is the eighth plan 
company’s North Umpqua 
velopment. The year 1956 
the beginning of developme:i 
company of the hydroele: 
sources of the upper Klama 
area, with an estimated p 
tential of 315,000 kw. Cous 
was started on the 80,00 
Bend plant, the initial un't 
overall plan. It is estimated ‘| 
additions in 1957 will appr 
$14,000,000. Approximate); 

of transmission lines and ! 

of distribution lines will be 
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Keystone of the Ten-year 
$300,000,000 expansion program 


NTICIPATING increased demands for electric service and the 
buoyant effect of the St. Lawrence Seaway — Wisconsin 
Electric Power Company launched a $300,000,000 expansion 
program in 1954 to practically double the capacity of generation, 
transmission and distribution facilities within a ten-year period. 
The first three units of the Oak Creek power plant, with a 
total capacity of 370,000 kilowatts, were completed at one-year 
intervals beginning in 1953. A fourth unit will be completed late 
this year, bringing the total capacity of the plant to 500,000 
kilowatts and the total dependable generating capacity of the 
system’s power plants to 1,375,610 kilowatts. 

Plans were recently announced for-a fifth unit at Oak Creek. 
Scheduled for completion in 1960, the new unit will have a 
capacity of 250,000 kilowatts, approximately twice that of pres- 
ent units. 

Within a 12,500 square mile operating area of diversified 
activity and stable growth, the Wisconsin Electric Power Com- 
pany system serves well over half a million electric customers. 


ISCONSIN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY SYSTEM 
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in service, transmission and distribu- 
tion substation capacities will be in- 
creased, a new service center built 
in Yreka, California, and other fa- 
cilities added to meet continuing 
demands. 

California-Pacific Utilities Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. Expand- 
ing electric power facilities, moder- 
nizing the telephone, converting to 
natural gas, growing with territory 
and helping raise its living standards 
—all have necessitated a continua- 
tion of an expansion program by 
CPU. Last year the company de- 
voted $2,097,578 to new construc- 
tion, and this year nearly $3,000,000 
has been budgeted. The company op- 
erates properties in five states. 

Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C. Expenditures 
for construction and purchase of 
facilities in 1956 amounted to $19,- 
254,000. The principal item of con- 
struction was the completion of the 
180,000 hp generating unit at the 
Cape Fear steam electric generating 
plant near Moncure, North Carolina. 
As of the close of the year, the capa- 
bility of the company’s generating 
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American Appraisals of reproduction 
cost may affect rates 


An American Appraisal report of the cost of repro- 
duction provides convincing evidence in the prepa- 
ration of an appeal for adjusting rates to provide 


a more equitable return. 


The 
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Company 
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Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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resources, including purchased power, 
was 1,600,000 horsepower or nearly 
three times that of ten years ago. 
Construction planned for 1957 is 
estimated to cost $24,000,000 includ- 
ing $11,500,000 for new generating 
capacity. A 235,000 hp generating 
unit is under construction at the com- 
pany’s Cape Fear plant which is 
scheduled for completion by mid- 
1958. This will be the largest gen- 
erating unit owned by the company. 

Central Illinois Electric and Gas 
Company, Rockford, Ill. Construc- 
tion expenditures for 1956 were 
$4,364,300. During that year the 
construction program consisted 
mainly of general improvements and 
betterments to the electrical and gas 
distribution systems of the company. 
Estimated construction expenditures 
for the year 1957 are $4,800,000. It 
is expected that the program for this 
year will also consist principally of 
reinforcing and extending the elec- 
trical and gas distribution systems 
to provide for additional growth in 
the company. 

Central Illinois Light Company, 
Peoria, Ill. Capital expenditures for 











1956 were $15,023,215, of 
$11,869,475 was for electric facil 
Major projects included continy 
of construction of the 100,000 
steam turbine generator unit 
at the R. S. Wallace station 9 
Illinois river at East Peoria, 0 
construction included en argel 

and extension of electric trang 









































sion, distribution and substatio 
cilities to supply new areas acq 
through property exchange an 





expand and improve facilities 
meet growing needs in existing a 
The board of directors has appr 
a 1957 program approximating § 
000,000 for construction and d 
property developments recessit 
by the growth of the territory 
business of the company. 
Central Louisiana Electric ( 
pany, Inc., Alexandria, La. ¢ 
struction expenditures for 1956 
gregated $8,418,904, of which 
043,040 was for electric facilitie 
new electric generating unit 
capability of 54,000 kw was ph 
in operation at the Teche pq 
station, which increased the qd 
(Continued on page 50) 
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bility of this plant to 78,000 kw. 
Ground was broken at the Coughlin 
power station for the installation of 
a 60,000 kw electric generating unit, 
scheduled for completion in April, 
1958, which will increase the capa- 
bility of this plant to 114,000 kw. 
The company’s construction budget 
for the year 1957 amounts to $12,- 
300,000, of which $8,920,000 is for 
the electric department. Included in 
the budget is $4,500,000 for the in- 
stallation of the new 60,000 kw gen- 
erating unit in the Coughlin power 
station, $436,000 for a 230 kv trans- 
mission line in the Covington divi- 
sion, and $1,272,000 for 138 kv lines 
and substations. 

Central Maine Power Company, 
Augusta, Me. The company spent 
$15,591,493 for new construction 
and replacements in 1956. A prin- 
cipal item in this program is the new 
steam-electric plant being built on 
Cousins Island, in the town of Yar- 
mouth, near Portland. Designed for 
an initial installation of two units 


with rated capacity of 44,000 kw~- 


each, the first unit is expected to be 
ready for operation by late 1957, 
and the other in the spring of 1958. 
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Central Power and Light Com- 
pany, Corpus Christi, Texas. The 
company’s expansion program con- 
tinued at a rapid pace in 1956 with 
an expenditure of $16,029,970 for 
new service facilities. Highlights of 
the program were the completion of 
a 75,000 kw generating unit at Lon 
C. Hill power station, the construc- 
tion of several new transmission lines 
and substations, and the continued 
expansion of the company’s distri- 
bution systems. The new unit at 
the Lon C. Hill station went into 
service in April and doubled the 
capability of the plant. Late in the 
year, construction began on the J. L. 
Bates power station near Mission. 
This plant is expected to be ready 
for service in early 1958 and will 
have an initial net generating capa- 
bility of 75,000 kw. Completion of 
the Bates plant will increase the sys- 
tem net capability to 650,300 kw, 
almost six times the amount of 
power available to customers 10 
years before. 

Central and South West Cor- 
poration, Wilmington, Del. The 
construction additions by subsidiary 
companies (Central Power and Light 
Company, Public Service Company 
cf Oklahoma, Southwestern Gas and 
Electric Company, and West Texas 
Utilities Company) amounted to 
$60,997,000 in 1956. Included in 
the program was the completion of 
332,000 kw of new generating capa- 
bility, which comprised the following 
installations: Lon C. Hill station, 
South Texas, 75,000 kw; Knox Lee 
power station, East Texas, 87,000 
kw; and Tulsa power station, Okla- 
homa, 170,000 kw. During 1956, 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Com- 
pany commenced work on a new 
generating unit with a capability of 
approximately 114,000 kw, while 
Public Service Company of Okla- 
homa began the installation of a 
topping unit at the Tulsa power sta- 
tion which will increase the capa- 
bility of that plant by about 40,500 
kw. It is expected that these addi- 
tions will be completed and in service 
in 1957. The 1957 gross construction 
budget is fixed at approximately 
$70,000,000. 

Central Vermont Public Service 
Corporation, Rutland, Vt. Capital 
expenditures for plant additions, re- 
placements and improvements in 
1956 were $2,480,997, compared with 
$2,023,593 in 1955. Most of the ex- 
penditures were for extensions, re- 
placements and enlargement of elec- 


tric distribution and transmis. 
lines and facilities. 

The Cincinnati Gas & Ey] 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, § 
stantial additions to plant were 
on the company’s system du 
1956. Construction expendituires 
ing that year amounted to $24) 
000. Considerable progress has } 
made on the installation of a fo 
turbo-generator unit having a 
pacity of 172,000 kw at the Wa 
C. Beckjord generating station s¢ 
uled to go into service early in 19 
Upon completion, the station’s tf 
capacity will be about 500,000 
A new turbo-generating unit 4 
will be installed at the Miami 
generating station. This wiit, sc 
uled for completion in the fall 
1959, will have a capacity of 172, 
kw, and will bring the capacity 
that station to approximately 530, 
kw, increasing the total generat 
capacity on the company’s elec 
system to approximately 1,250, 
kw. Expenditures for 1957 and 14 
are estimated at $39,000,000 and $3 
000,000, respectively. 

The Cleveland Electric Ill 
nating Company, Cleveland, O 
The company spent $26,100,000 d 
ing 1956 for addition, replacemé 
and modernization of facilities. 
this amount $18,800,000 was sp 
for transmission and distribution 
provements and_ additions. 
fourth turbo-generator at the Ea 
lake power plant, the most power 
unit on the system, went into se 
in March, 1956. A new 240,000 
$37,000,000 turbo-generator is sch 
uled to be in operation at the As 
bula power plant by year-end 19 
Another turbo-generator, the eigl 
for Avon plant, went into the e 
struction stage during the past ye 
This 250,000 kw unit is schedu 
to go into operation in 1959. Ad 
tion of the new Ashtabula and A 
units will raise the company’s td 
system installed capacity to 2,300, 
kw by 1959, an increase of 185] 
cent in the span of a decade. 

Columbus and Southern 0 
Electric Company, Columb 
Ohio. Construction expenditures d 
ing the 1l-year period since 19 
have amounted to $165, 
bringing the plant investm«: 
close of 1956, after all 
retirements, to $204,800,0 
crease of 262 per cent. Ce 
capacity was increased fro: 
kw to 540,000. Contemplate 

(Continued on page ° 
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ditures for additions and improve- 
ments in 1957 total approximately 
$29,900,000. Of this amount $13,- 
200,000 relates to production, $4,- 
800,000 to transmission, $6,800,000 
to distribution, and $5,100,000 to 
general plant projects. 
Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Expenditures 
in 1956 on new construction amounted 
to $137,300,009. Estimates for fu- 
ture construction through 1960 have 
been revised upward. As now sched- 
uled, the four-year program calls for 
expenditure of $650,000,000 divided 
as follows: $190,000,000 in 1957, 
$170,000,000 in 1958; $140,000,000 
in 1959 and $150,000,000 in 1960. 
Concord Electric Company, Con- 
cord, N. H. Net plant additions of 
$133,629 were made during 1956. 
The additions were mainly increases 
to the distribution and transmission 
system to provide for the growing 
demands for electricity. It was also 
necessary to. relocate a number of 
lines because of construction of the 
new toll highway between Concord 
and Manchester, New Hampshire. 
The Connecticut Light and 
Power Company, Berlin, Conn. Ap- 
proximately $22,500,000 was spent 
for new construction and equipment 
in 1956. A major part of this was 
accounted for by widespread addi- 
tions to electric and gas distribution 
equipment. A_ sign‘ficant share of 
this expenditure also went to pay 
for the completion of a new 106,000 
kw generating unit at the Devon 


steam plant last spring, and for the 
start of construction in the fall on a 
twin 106,009 kw unit. The latter is 
scheduled to be ready in the fall of 
1958. An additional 150,000 kw unit 
has been ordered. Continuing the 
extensive construction program calls 
for expenditure of $35,000,000 dur- 
ing 1957. 

The Connecticut Power Com- 
pany, Wethersfield, Conn. A total of 
$7,500,000 was expended during 1956 
for improvements, additions, and re- 
placement of plant. The electric de- 
pertment accounted for $6,400,000 
of this total. A substantial part of 
this was spent to replace equipment 
and to extend and reconstruct the 
company’s distribution system. The 
1957 construction budget including 
$3,326,000 of work now in progress, 
will total $9,730,000. Of this about 
$3,137,000 is for electric transmis- 
sion facilities and most of the balance, 
or approximately $6,593,000, will be 
spent for purchases of equipment, 


replacements and the work required 


te increase distribution system capac- 
ity and to connect new electric and 
gas customers. 

Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc., 4 Irving pl., 
New York, N. Y. Expenditures for 
construction work in 1956 were 
$157,000,000. Construction of elec- 
tric transmission and distribution 
plant accounted for the largest part 
of the capital expenditure, with 
$113,000,000 being used for this 
purpose. The 1957 construction bud- 
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get is set at $146,000,000. F, 
five-year period 1957-1961 : 
mate is $650,000,000. New 

are under construction at the 
and Arthur Kill station. Fac 
house a 335,000 kw genera: :: 
The Astoria unit is to beg: ope 
tions in 1958 and the Ar: 
unit in 1960. Another simil:+ 
planned for Astoria to be 


1962. 


Consumers Power (C» 
Jackson, Mich. Expenditur: 
ditions and improvements 
and gas facilities amounted 
200,000 in 1956 and broug 
total for the ten-year period 19 
1956 to more than $550,000.00, 
company’s electric generating caf 
bility was increased 10 per cent wif: 
the fourth unit at the B. C. Calf, 
power plant at Muskegon was plagl. 
in service during 1956. With a @ 
pacity of 156,250 kw, the new u 
brought the Cobb plant’s total ¢ 
pacity to 354,250 kw and that of t 
company’s statewide system to 1,7] 
888 kw. In the 10 years 1947-19 
total electric generating capacity 
been increased 168 per cent. Und 
construction as the year ended wé 
three additional generating units w 
a combined capacity of 562,500 k 
Expenditure of more than $95,00 
000 in 1957 has been approved 
the board of directors. 


The Dayton Power and Lig 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. Consi 
erable progress was made duri 
1956 on the modernization of t 
Frank M. Tait generating statid 
work on which was started in 19 
When it is completed in 1958, th 
small units will have been remové 
two new 130,000 kw units » 
been installed and the cap: 
the station will have been i 
from 210,000 to 410,000 iw. 
new 130,000 kw _ turbine-gene 
will be added to the Frank 
generating station, one in |” 
the other in 1958. The 
estimates that it will need ove 
000,000 for new constru 
1957-1958. 

Delaware Power & Lig! 
pany, Wilmington, Del. 
tion of the company’s reg 
struction program, togeth 
work on the Delaware City 2 
ing station, required rec« 
struction expenditures of $30. 
in 1956. The major part of 0 
incurred during the year was ! 
additional electric generating fac 
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Expenditures at the Delaware 
t alone amounted to $14,- 
and $6,313,000 was spent 
iniiial 80,000 kw unit at the 
iver generating station in 
elaware. Work was begun 
id 80,000 kw electric gen- 
nit at Indian river, which 
completed by January 1, 


troit Edison Company, 
; Gross construction 
itures of $89,062,777 in 1956 
‘cond highest in the com- 
is. ory, exceeded only by the 
55 when expenditures reached 
616,872. A large portion of this 
unt was spent at the River Rouge 
nt for steam and power 
facilities and in the trans- 
sion facilities to handle the power 
erated. The construction program 
xpecte to continue at a high level 
ugh 1957 with the expenditure 


an estimated $89,000,000 for new 


Duquesne Light Company, Pitts- 
ch, Pa. Gross construction ex- 


1956 approximated 


the 


year 


Major projects com- 


included 
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Forbes substation, which will supply 
the power for half of the downtown 
business section of Pittsburgh where 
the demand for electricity has grown 
substantially with the city’s rede- 
velopment program, and the addition 
of 150,000 kw of generating capacity 
at Phillips power station. Generating 
capability was increased from 1,075,- 
800 kw to 1,225,800 kw, by the com- 
pletion of the fourth generating unit 
at the Frank R. Phillips power sta- 
tion late in January 1956. Construc- 
tion expenditures this year will be 
about the same as in 1956. 
Eastern Utilities Associates, 
Boston, Mass. 1956 construction 
expenditures for the system’s four 
subsidiary companies totaled $5,280,- 
000. The largest single item of con- 
struction was an additional 115,000 
volt transmission circuit between the 
Brockton area and Somerset generat- 
ing station. This line provides neces- 
sary additional transmission capacity 
to meet the rapidly increasing de- 
mands of Brockton Edison Company 
customers. A total of $651,000 was 
expended on this line during 1956. 
Orders have been placed and initial 
construction started on an additional 





generating unit for Montaup Electric 
Company to go into operation in 
1959. The new unit will have a rated 
capacity of 100,000 kw but is ex- 
pected to have a capability of 112,000 
kw. The total cost of the unit is 
estimated at $19,500,000. Construc- 
tion expenditures for 1957 will ap- 
proximate $12,000,000 of which 
about two-thirds will be required for 
the new generating unit at Montaup. 


Edison Sault Electric Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Expendi- 
tures for construction in 1956 
amounted to $989,338. Plans for 
1957 call for continued expansion. 


El Paso Electric Company, El 
Paso, Texas. The company expended 
on its construction program a total 
of $6,978,818 for new facilities dur- 
ing 1956 of which $3,190,567 was 
for construction work at the Rio 
Grande station on the 50,000 kw 
capability unit scheduled for opera- 
tion about July 1, 1957. Preliminary 
engineering expenditures on an addi- 
tional 50,000 kw unit scheduled for 
operation in mid-1958 were $15,747 
and those for a proposed 80,000 kw 


(Continued on page 54) 
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EPCO’s new $49,000,000 power station 
ear Yorktown, Virginia, is scheduled to 
operation this month—and so, one 
nation’s most treasured shrines of 
also fast becoming a landmark of 


wn power station will add another 
iowatts of power to home, farm 
ry within VEPCO’S service area. 
productive capability will be avail- 
the completion of the first gener- 

The second unit will be ready 
irginia next year. 


1 is adjacent to the new American 
pany refinery and makes use of 
; by-products—petroleum coke and 
‘s—for a good part of its fuel 


nother example of VEPCO’S forward 
program—designed to bring more 
progress to all. 
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capability unit at a new site amounted 
to $64,267. The balance of $3,708,237 
was expended for line extensions, 
substations, transformers, meters and 
other equipment required to serve 
new customers and loads added by 
present customers. 


The Empire District Electric 
Company, Joplin, Mo. Construc- 
tion in 1956 largely completed the 
program laid out three years ago to 
meet load growth, extend service, 
modernize equipment, and effect op- 
erating economies. Expenditures to 
carry out this three-year program 
amounted to $11,250,000. The largest 
single project completed in 1956 was 
a new boiler unit at the Riverton 
plant, costing in excess of $1,000,000. 
Distribution systems were expanded 
and strengthened in a number of 
communities. The program of ex- 
tensive development of both trans- 
mission and distribution facilities in 
the central part of the system, begun 
in 1955, was largely completed. This 


program substantially increased the. 


system capacity in the central area 
providing for future load growth and 
improving service. 


Exeter & Hampton Electric 
Company, Exeter, N. H. Additions 
to plant to provide distribution fa- 
cilities to meet increases in residential 
requirements and other demands for 
service amounted to $246,104 in 
1956. Present indications point to 
continued expansion in the com- 
pany’s area in 1957. 

Fitchburg Gas and _ Electric 
Light Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 
To keep facilities adequate to meet 
growing requirements, the company 
spent about $757,800 in 1956 for con- 
struction and new equipment, It is 
estimated that the 1957 construction 
program will cost about $650,000. 


Florida Power Corporation, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Major construction 
during 1956 was the completion of 
a new 70,000 kw unit at the Suwan- 
nee river plant and the start of con- 
struction on the new 120,000 kw 
Paul L. Bartow plant in St. Peters- 
burg, which is scheduled to go into 
service in June 1958. Preliminary 
engineering and major equipment 
selection for a new 70,000 kw unit 
in the George E. Turner plant on 
Lake Monroe was started. It is 


estimated that the 1957 constryd 
program will require $33,500,0 
Florida Power & Light 
pany, Miami, Fla. Expendit 
for new construction in 1°56 to 
$43,599,000. Major expansion 
an increase in generating capab 
of 100,000 kw including the co 
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Contin: 


the : 
stribut 


bcity h: 


tion of a new generating «nit ati 


Palatka plant, the additio» 
miles of transmission and 
tion lines and new and 
substations totaling 185.37] 

With Florida’s increasing indus 
development adding impetus to 
rapid growth, the ten-year const 
tion outlook has been boosted ano 
$61,000,000 for the period ending 


of | 
dist 
*xpa 


1961. Originally set at $332,000M 


in 1951, it had been increased 
$435,000,000 by last year. The | 
budget calls for $66,000,000. 


Georgia Power Company, 


lanta, Ga. Since the end of Wa f 


War II, five new generating plant 
four steam-electric and one hyd 
electric—have been construc 
others have been enlarged, many g 


is tota’ 
mis OF 
contin’ 


stations have been built and m 


miles of electric lines have been ad 








past 7 years 


1956 
48,228,000 $ 
9,429,000 
320,195 
222,106,000 
189,931,000 


Operating Revenue ....$ 
Net Income 
Customers—Year end 
Electric Property 
Total Capitalization... 
Generating 
Capacity—Kw 
System Peak 
Demand — Kw 


Residential 
Sales — Kwhr 537,022,000 


Total Sales — Kwhr.... 2,444,728,000 


Donald S. Kennedy, President 





OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


. .. has doubled in size in the 


1949 
24,179,000 
4,377,000 


111,047,000 
101,624,000 


208,331,000 
1,186,311,000 


Our 1956 Annual Report, containing factual and more complete 


information, will be sent you upon request. Write— 


OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


321 North Harvey Street 
Oklahoma City 1, Oklahoma 
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the company’s transmission and 
tribution systems. Generating ca- 
ity has been increased from 606,- 
kw at the end of 1946 to 1,447,- 
- at the end of 1956, with an 
ional 250,000 kw under con- 
at the beginning of 1957. 
ction plans for the next three 
957-1959) will require an 
investment of approxi- 
$155,000,000. More than 
000,00 of the amount is included 
1957 construction budget. 
$2,400,000 of the planned ex- 
‘es for 1957 will be invested 
and improved facilities for the 
Power and Light Company 
recently purchased by Geor- 

n Power Company. 
Green Mountain Power Corpora- 
on, Burlington, Vt. Gross addi- 
bs to plant in 1956 amounted to 


944.100 of which $899,700 was for 





ectric plant. Nearly 68 percent of | 


fais total went for so-called blanket 
ms or expenditures which are of 
Bcontinuing nature, such as short 
e extensions, transformers and 
eters necessary to serve new cus- 
mers and provide for normal 
owth. It is expected that plant ad- 
tions in 1957 will amount to $936,- 
). There are no large projects con- 
mplated for 1957 and these ex- 
iditures represent estimated re- 
irements similar to those in 1956 
keep up with load growth. 
Gulf Power Company, Pensa- 
la, Fla. Investment in new facili- 
ss during 1956 amounted to $4,219,- 
. Preliminary engineering work 
mmenced in 1956 in connection 
ith the installation of a new 75,000 
F unit at Crist steam plant near 
nsacola. This plant was constructed 
1945 with an initial unit of 22,500 
N capacity. A second unit of the 
iz- was added in 1949 and in 
0,000 kw unit was com- 
\'though the plant was origi- 
‘ened for an ultimate ca- 
100,000 kw, changes are 
ae in connection with instal- 
he fourth unit to provide 
viler and other facilities suf- 
bring the ultimate capacity 
' kw. Construction plans 
t three years (1957-1959) 
‘que an estimated additional 


of $30,000,000. 


Siates Utilities Company, 
sumon:. Texas. Gross additions to 
Ant tot:'ied $21,282,838 in 1956. 
is inched $5,152,998 for electric 
Oduction plant of which $2,539,053 


(Continued on page 56) 


WE’VE GROWN ACCUSTOMED TO 


taking off in a plane... boarding a train... embarking on a ship 
... flipping a switch... turning a dial... pressing a button. We’ve 
grown accustomed to all the improvements and advantages electricity 
provides industrially and in our homes. We rely on them. 

Yet this network of essential services cannot be more trustworthy 
than the terminal attached to the end of a wire. 

A-MP solderless terminals have been designed and developed to 
meet the specific wiring requirements of electrical motivation, when- 
ever and wherever it is generated, distributed, utilized or maintained. 

Proven by use, A-MP termination is accustomed to increasing pro- 
duction volume, lowering manufacturing costs, improving the product's 
quality and efficiency. 

Depend on A-MP termination, because you can. 


The brochure “‘Molto Allegro” illustrating the scope of the AMP Organ- 
ization and variety of A-MP wire termination will be sent on request. 


AMP INCORPORATED 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
7528 Eisenhower Boulevard, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Wholly Owned Subsidiaries: Aircraft-Marine Products of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada e Aircraft-Marine Products 
(Great Britain) Ltd., London, England ¢ Societe AMP de France, Le Pre St. Gervais, Seine, France ¢ AMP— 
Holland N.V. ’s-Hertogenbosch, Holland. 

Distributor in Japan: Oriental Terminal Products Co., Ltd , Tokyo, Japan. 


AM PAM PHAM P. AMP. 
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was for completion of a 111,000 kw 
addition at the Neches station in 
Peaumont, Texas, and $1,037,516 
for another similar unit there to be 
in service by April, 1958. Also in- 
cluded was $1,384,453 on the con- 
struction of a new power station 
which has been started north of Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, where two 111,- 
000 kw generating units are to be 
installed, one to be in operation by 
May, 1958, and the other in the 
spring of 1959, Extensions and im- 
provements to the electric transmis- 
sion and distribution systems re- 
cuired $12,155,497. A four-year esti- 
mate of construction expenditures for 
the period 1957 through 1960 
amounts to approximately $150,000,- 
000. This includes the construction 
of two new power stations and car- 
rying forward work on the installa- 
tion of 819,000 kw of additional gen- 
erating capability, all to be installed 
by 1962. 

The Hartford Electric Light 
Company, Hartford, Conn. The 
company’s construction program 
amounted to approximately $5,600,- 
000 in 1956, and is expected to con- 


IF YOU USE THESE PRODUCTS 


send for 


the world’s most 
complete, illustrated 


catalog of 
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LANTERNS 


and 


SAFETY 


. CANS, 


' VALUABLE DATA: 


The world’s first comprehensive table 
of lamp and battery operating 


High power searchlights 
_ All-purpose hand lights 
bafety lights and lanterns 
Flammable liquid SAFETY CANS 
ily Waste Cans 


JUSTRITE Mfg. Co. 


2061 N. Southport, Chicago, Ill 


CATALOG NUMBER 569-G 6 


tinue in 1957 at the rate of approxi- 
mately $13,900,000. Progress was 
made during 1956 toward the instal- 
lation of a second major unit of gen- 
erating capacity at Middletown. This 
unit will have a rating of 100,000 kw 
and will be connected into the bulk 
transmission system. The continued 
increase in use of electricity in all 
phases of business required expan- 
sion of substation and distribution fa- 
cilities at a high level. Several new 
substations were put into operation 
and many miles of distribution sys- 
tem were constructed or reinforced. 

The Housatonic Public Service 
Company, Derby, Conn. The com- 
pleted gross capital expenditures for 
the past year amounted to $2,370,484. 
Of this amount, $1,928,105 was spent 
on electric properties. The construc- 
tion budget for 1957 calls for the ex- 
penditure of about $2,940,000 with 
$1,776,000 allocated to the electric 
divisions. 


Houston Lighting & Power 


.Company, Houston, Texas. Gross 


additions to plant in 1956 amounted 
to $32,038,497 making the year the 


second largest in expansion in the 


company’s history. The additions 
cluded, in addition to expansion 
generating and distributing equ 
ment, completion of two new sey 
ice centers; seven major sulstatio 
as well as enlargement of others: q 
expansion of the office quzrters 
its Deepwater station. It is presen 
estimated that construction expen 
tures in 1957 will total approximats 
$69,000,000 and that they will rise 
some $75,000,000 in 1958, r-maini 
at approximately the latter !evel d 
ing the several succeeding \ ears, 

Idaho Power Company. Boij 
Idaho. The company’s constructi 
of new hydro generating »/ants 
Snake river at the Brownlee, Oxb 
and Hells Canyon sites, including 
lated transmission facilities, will 4 
tail the expenditure of approximate 
$154,000,000—a major part of t 
company’s over-all 10-year constr 
tion budget of $260,000,000 for nq 
facilities of all kinds, covering t 
period 1956-65. During 1956 tof 
expenditures for new  constructi 
amounted to $22,208,685, includi 
work at Brownlee, preconstructi( 

(Continued on page 58) 
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SERVING THE HEARTLAND OF A GREAT STATE 


The “Balanced” Nature of 
Iowa’s Agricultural and 
Industrial Progress... 


promotes stability and growth in the 62 coun- 
ties served by this company. Our continuing 
program of expansion, in both electric and gas 
service, is evidence of our faith in the future 
development of the more than 300 communities 
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ou can count on quality performance 


BASCO offers many consulting 
‘0 utilities. All carry the 
amp of quality that iden- 
ower plants Ebasco de- 
builds. 


asco’s sales and public 
service, for example. 
winually helping solve 
° for utilities all over the 
8 a client, it offers you 
nt flow of up-to-the- 
‘uidance and informa- 
viding a sound basis for 


your day-by-day sales and public 
relations operations. 


Or when special sales and public 
relations problems arise, the 
broad experience acquired by 
Ebasco’s consultants is solid as- 
surance of a practical solution. 


For more information about 
these services, write: Ebasco 
Services Incorporated, Sales, 
Marketing and Public Relations 
Consulting Dept., Two Rector 
Street, New York 6, New York. 


co services for utilities include: FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS STUDIES * INDUSTRIAL 

INSURANCE, PENSIONS AND SAFETY * PURCHASING, INSPECTION AND EXPEDITING 

TES AND PRICING * RESEARCH * SPACE PLANNING * SYSTEMS, METHODS AND BUDGETS 
TAX * VALUATION AND APPRAISAL * WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Challenging career opportunities now avail- 
able for qualified engineers. For further in- 
formation, write to our Personnel Director. 


oui Ten DG. 


BASED. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
DALLAS - PORTLAND, ORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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work at Oxbow, substation facilities 
and the expansion of transmission 
and distribution lines throughout the 
company’s system. Construction ex- 
penditures for the year 1957 are 
budgeted at $47,184,000 including 
approximately $31,000,000 for the 
Brownlee project. 

Indianapolis Power & Light 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Addi- 
tions and improvements in 1956 
amounted to $19,795,844. It is esti- 
mated that total expenditures for the 
four years 1957-1960 will amount to 
$59,123,738, of which about 52 per 
cent is for power plant projects and 
the remainder for transmission, dis- 
tribution and other facilities. It is ex- 
pected that $18,476,060 will be spent 
in 1957. Most of the 1956 construc- 
tion expenditure was for two major 
plant additions—the completion of the 
105,000 kw White river generating 
unit, and the foundation work of an 
identical unit at the Harding street 
plant. Operation of this unit is 


planned for 1958. Preliminary plans . 


have been made to. install another 
105,000 kw generator by early 1961, 
thereby increasing the total capability 
of the system at that time to 837,000 
kw. 

Interstate Power Company, Du- 
buque, Iowa. In 1956 construction 
expenditures amounted to $8,019,034. 
This construction program included 
66 miles of 161,000 volt transmission 
line, two major substations, and the 
beginning of the installation of a 
33,000 kw steam generating unit and 
boiler at the Lansing, Iowa, power 





plant which will more than double the 
present capacity of the plant. This 
new unit is to be placed in service 
in September, 1957. The 1957 con- 
struction expenditures are estimated 
to be $9,800,000. This construction 
program includes completion of the 
installation of the unit at Lansing. 
The program also includes additional 
transmission lines and major sub- 
stations, and normal additions to the 
distribution and transmission  sys- 
tems. Estimates indicate construction 
budgets of $8,500,000 in 1958, $10,- 
400,000 in 1959, $6,760,000 in 1960 
and $7,400,000 in 1961. 

Iowa Electric Light and Power 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
During the year 1956 the company’s 
investment in utility plant exceeded 
a hundred million dollars for the first 
time. Gross additions for the year 
amounted to $8,069,361 of which 
$6,615,458 was for electric property. 
The cost of the construction program 
for 1957 is estimated at $9,300,000 
which includes approximately $3,- 
700,000 for transmission lines and 
substations. 

Iowa-Illinois Gas and Electric 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. Ex- 
penditures in 1956 for construction 
and acquisition of utility plant 
amounted to $8,742,158. The princi- 
pal expenditure was about $1,750,000 
spent during 1956 on the 36-mile 161 
kv line, and the associated 69 kv lines 
and substations, interconnecting the 
company’s electric facilities in Rock 
Island with those of Illinois Power 
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Within Connecticut — Diversity 


Natural Gas Service (Straight 1000 Btu) is supplied in: 


Stamford, Torrington, New London. 


Stamford, Torrington, New London, Manchester, Middletown, Thomaston, Darien, 
Portland, Cromwell, 
Avon, Collinsville, New Hartford, Lakeville, Salisbury, Sharon, Canaan, Norfolk 


Nationally known manufacturers who use our service: 
American Brass, American Cyanamid, Cheney Bros., Collins Company, Conn 
Broach & Machine, Ensign Bickford, Fitzgerald Manufacturing, Goodyear Rubber, 
Hayden Manufacturing, Machlett Laboratories, Nelco Metals, Northam Warren 
Corp., Norma Hoffmann, Pitney Bowes Postage Meter, Plume & Atwood, Remington 
Rand, Robert Gair, Robertson Paper Box, Ronson, Russell Mfg., Seth Thomas Clock, 
Sheffield Tube, Sidney Blumenthal, Stamford Rolling Mills, The Torrington Co., Tor- 
rington Manufacturing, Turner & Seymour, Underwood Corp., Union Hardware, U. S. 
Gypsum, Yale & Towne, Warrenton Woolen, Whiton Machine, Wilcox, Crittenden 


THE CONNECTICUT POWER COMPANY 
General Office: 176 Cumberland Avenue, Wethersfield, Conn. 


Annual Report on Request. 
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Company at Galesburg, Illi 
These facilities should be comp 
in mid-1957, at an estimated { 
cost of $3,420,000. A total of ¢ 
196,000 is budgeted for 
which $10,475,000 is for electri 
cilities. 

Iowa Power and Lig!it 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. ' 
get for 1957 has been approved 
the amount of $15,800,000. Appr 
mately one-third of this amount 
resents contemplated invesiment 
wards the new 90,000 kw unit to 
installed at the Council Blu ‘fs po 
station. Another large item of $1, 
000 covers the completion oj the 
161 kv transmission line betw 
Council Bluffs and Des Moines, 
tegration of company system wil 
consummated upon installation 
this new line. Total construction 
penditures since 1950 have agg 
gated $72,000,000. Construction 
penditures amounted to $11,500 
during 1956. 

Iowa Public Service Compa 
Sioux City, lowa. Gross expenditt 
in 1956 for construction and ot 
additions and improvements w 
$5,071,807. Electric facilities requi 
$3,659,713. Construction is schedt 
to begin in June of this year o 
50,000 kw turbo-generator unit 
be added to the Maynard station 
Waterloo. When the new unit is c 
pleted the latter part of 1958, 
capacity of this station will be in ¢ 
cess of 110,000 kw. Present pl 
indicate an expenditure of appro 
mately $6,665,000 for additions a 
improvements to property in | 
Included in this amount is $1,525, 
allocated to the new turbo-genera 
addition in Waterloo. 

Jersey Central Power & Lig 
Company, Asbury Park, N. J.T 
1956 expenditures for plant 
equipment were approximately $ 
400,000. Among the major proj 
completed or started during the y4 
were a 13.2 kv underground netwo 
at Morristown and 115 kv subs 
tion at Larrabee and Raritan 1 
with their connecting lines. Work 
the second 138,000 kw _ general 
unit at the company’s Sayreville s 
tion on the Raritan river is wd 
way. This new $25,000,000 pow 
plant addition, scheduled to go ! 
operation in the fall of 1958, ¥ 
increase the company’s prime pow 
capacity to approximately 50% 
kw or 314 times as much as ten yea 
ago. Approximately $22,500,000 

(Continued on page 60) 
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"| want an automatic oscillograph 
designed exclusively for the power utility field.”’ 





The answer for both MANAGEMENT and ENGINEERS... 
The Hathaway RS-9 Fourteen 


LOCATE FAULTS QUICKLY for continuity of service. Combination of different type starting relays 
monitor for any fault. 


LOWER COSTS by simple installation and easily accessible back-panel terminals. 
CUT OUTAGES... Complete records insured by 2 millisecond-starting initiating mechanism. 


MAINTAIN AND ADJUST EASILY through hinged panels leading to optical stage, galvanometer stage, 
and all internal mechanism. 


SAVE TIME with front panel control and accurately calibrated viewing screen. 


VALUABLE RECORDS PROTECTED by chart advance mechanism which eliminates foggy records. 


ADAPTABLE TO YOUR NEEDS...¢ From | to 14 channels @ 10-inch wide chart ¢ Magazine holds 
200-foot roll of paper @ Load or unload in daylight ¢ Date and time on every record @ Widest range of galva- 
nometers @ Standard condenser-type or special flood-type optical stage. 


Included in a wide range of accessories are the RAC-2 and RAV-2 precision made shunt resistor units, 
each with two channels to control current and voltage. Units may be panel-mounted or wherever 
required for staged testing. 
You can benefit from the outstanding performance of these 
instruments as do cost-conscious utilities throughout the world. 
Experienced Hathaway engineers can help analyze your needs. 


Write for Bulletin 1-20T. 
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been budgeted for new construction 
in 1957. 

Kansas City Power & Light 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. Gross 
additions to utility plant amounted to 
$18,587,057 in 1956 and brought to 
approximately $191,000,000 the total 
investment in new plant in the ten 
years since 1946. The 1956 additions 
included approximately $5,200,000 
for power production facilities and 
$11,000,000 for expansion and im- 
provement of electric transmission 
and distribution systems. Construc- 
tion costs in the Missouri-Kansas 
system for 1957 are estimated to total 
approximately $27,600,000. For the 
four years 1957-1960, the current es- 
timate of construction requirements 
call for total expenditures of about 


$99,000,000. 


Kansas Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Wichita Kansas. Gross ad- 
ditions to property, plant and equip- 
ment during 1956 amounted to $12,- 
731,214, a large portion of which 
was used for the completion of the 
new 116,000 kw No. 3 generating 
unit at Murray Gill plant located 6 
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iniles southwest of Wichita. The com- 
pany’s total generating capability is 
now 493,100 kw—more than 44 times 
the system's capability at the end of 
World War II. The construction ex- 
penditures for 1957 will be about 
$9,500,000. This includes another 
new generating unit of 115,000 kw 
capability to be started at Murray 
Gill plant in September, 1957, with 
completion in spring of 1959. 

The Kansas Power and Light 
Company, Topeka, Kansas. Con- 
struction expenditures during 1956 
totaled $14,431,000. Expansion and 
improvement in the electric depart- 
ment accounted for $11,459,000. The 
largest single item was the construc- 
tion of a new 90,000 kw turbo-gen- 
erator, boiler, auxiliary equipment 
and addition to the Tecumseh station 
which was begun in 1956 and is 
scheduled for operation in June, 1957. 
A total of $862,000 was spent in 1956 
for electric transmission facilities. Ap- 
proximately $4,654,000 also was ex- 
pended to build or improve electric 


- distribution facilities. The 1957 bud- 


get for expansion and improvement 
exceeds slightly that of 1956. The 
largest items will be for completion 
of the 90,000 kw addition to Tecum- 
seh station and the initial expendi- 
tures in connection with the addition 
of generating facilities to another 
power station. 

Kentucky Utilities Company, 
Lexington, Ky. During the year 1956, 
gross additions to and replacements 
of plant totaled $15,378,477. Of this 
amount $5,895,329 was used for gen- 
erating facilities; $2,898,815 for 
transmission facilities ; $5,342,543 for 
distribution facilities. The company 
estimates that expenditures in 1957 
will aggregate about $15,900,000. 
This estimate consists of $3,100,000 
to complete installation of the first 
generating unit in the new E. W. 
Brown steam generating station; 
$600,000 for initial construction on 
the Green river No. 4 steam genera- 
ting unit ; $6,020,000 for high voltage 
transmission lines and associated ter- 
minals ; $2,500,000 for 138,000 volt 
transmission facilities extending 119 
miles ; and $6,180,000 for other addi- 
tions to the company’s operating sys- 
tem. 

Louisiana Power & Light Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La. The year 
1956 was another active one in the 
company’s expansion program result- 
ing in the expenditure of $17,180,303 
in gross property additions. Major 
construction activity for 1956 had to 


to the Sterlington station. This 
unit, expected to be in ci 
operation in the summer of 195 
give Sterlington a total g¢ 
capability of 356,700 kw. Duri 
year the company purchase: 
South Louisiana just above 
net Carre Spillway near Lap 
a future generating stati 
known as Little Gypsy. It is « 
that the next generating uni 
added to the company’s 
South Louisiana will be on 
site. The company’s construc (i 
gram contemplates expendi: 
approximately $28,000,000 in 
Louisville Gas and Eleci:i 
pany, Louisville, Ky. An az; 
of $15,065,100 was spent f 
sions, renewals and additions 
tric and gas facilities durin; 
Of this amount, about 24 | 
was for electric distribution | 
per cent for transmission ; 
tribution substations, 23 pe: 
steam production facilities and 
per cent for gas distribution ma 
and regulator stations. Other cd 
struction projects accounted for 
remaining 10 per cent. Unit No. 
100,000 kw capacity, was placed ing 
eration in 1956, raising the Cane 
plant’s capacity to 200,000 kw. | 
No. 3, 125,000 kw capacity, has bé 
under construction for about a y 
and is scheduled for completion 
the spring of 1958. It is anticipa 
that construction expenditures \ 
amount to approximately $24,000, 


in 1957 and $23,000,000 in 1958. 


Lynn, Mass. The total amount spj 
for construction work and rela 
equipment in 1956 was $1,189,897 
which $974,533 was spent by the el 
tric division. Construction of elect 
transmission and distribution fac 
tes accounted for the largest part 
the year’s capital expenditures. 
new substation was compl:ted 
work was started on two others. 
Metropolitan Edison Compa 
Muhlenberg Township, Berks ¢ 
Pa. Gross additions during 19 
amounted to $13,658,149. A n 
steam generating station at |’ortla 
Pa., on the Delaware ri 
process of construction. ° 
unit scheduled to be in 
early in 1958 will have a rated cap 
ity of 165,000 kw and wil’ cost 
estimated $26,000,000. In accition 
the large sums spent for th: mail 
nance, improvement and bvtte 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Detroit Edison Loops the Thumb — 


Last month a new high-voltage transmission line went into 
service in Michigan’s Thumb area. This new transmission line 
around the Thumb will bring increasingly efficient service to 
this growing industrial and agricultural area. 


Expansion is part of Detroit Edison’s program of advance plan- 
ning to keep ahead of the development of the territory it serves. 
Building for the future is Edison’s daily job. The new 840,000- 
kilowatt River Rouge Plant will be completed next year. 
Scheduled additions to the St. Clair generating plant will increase 
capacity by 650,000 kilowatts. And construction is under way 
on the Enrico Fermi Atomic Power Plant. 


By such investment, Detroit Edison has increased its assets to 
over one billion dollars. Investors have received 192 consecutive 
quarterly dividends, which have increased from $1.20 to $2.00 
per share since 1950. 


Detroit Edison is an essential part of the dynamic future of 
Southeastern Michigan, a future that will continue to bring 
benefits to customers and stockholders alike. : 


THE 
DETROIT EDISON 
COMPANY 


Investing in a better future for Southeastern Michigan 
61 





INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS— (Continued) 


of the transmission and distribution 
systems, 147 miles of lines and 46,- 
235 kva of substation capacity were 
added in 1956. It is estimated that the 
1957 construction program will in- 
volve expenditures of approximately 
$28,000,000. 

Minnesota Power & Light Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minn. Growth of the 
company’s business and favorable 
prospects for even greater increases 
than were anticipated earlier have 
made it necessary to expand the Clay 
Boswell steam electric station, now 
under construction. Its initial gen- 





erating capacity of 65,000 kw will be 
doubled to 130,000 kw with an ad- 
ditional identical unit. The site and 
plant design will permit a capacity up 
to 400,000 kw if needed. Construc- 
tion progress is on schedule and the 
initial unit will go into service early 
in 1958, and the second unit late in 
1959. Cost of the enlarged Clay Bos- 
well station will be about $25,000,- 
000. Other expansion requirements 
such as lines, substations and other 
facilities will cost approximately an 
additional $16,000,000 including 1956 
through 1959. 





a Growth Ras 
THE GREAT SOUTH WEST 














The Central and South West System has more 
than doubled in the past ten years. 

The 1957 budget anticipates construction of 
over $70 million to meet continued growth. 


1956 
Electric Plant Investment ($000) 579,292 
Generating Capacity (Kw) 
Gross Electric Revenue ($000) 


Net Income ($000) 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH 


127,799 
22,511 


1,615,000 1,291,000 25.1% 


10 Year 
Increase 
187% 
249% 
162% 
147% 


1955 
524,929 10.4% 


Increase 1947 
202,132 
462,000 
48,759 
9,105 


113,762 12.3% 
19,765 13.9% 


WEST CORPORATION 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Central Power and Light Company 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Company 
West Texas Utilities Company 





Mississippi Power Comp, 
Gulfport, Miss. Construction 
penditures amounted to $10,825 
during 1956, the major portion bej 
for the new generating plant. It is 4 
ticipated that $10,800,000 wi!l be 
quired for construction in 1957. 
new generating plant is being « 
structed between Gulfport and Bilo 
The first unit scheduled to !:¢ j 
eration by early summer 
will have a generating capaci‘ y 
000 kw, with the plant desivned 
an ultimate capacity of 500.000 k 

Missouri Public Servic: 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 17! 
struction expenditures in i956 
property additions amounte: to $ 
200,989. Among projects comple 
or substantially completed during { 
year were the addition of new a 
greater capacity substation facilit 
at Raytown, Clinton, Appleton C; 
and Trenton, Missouri and the i 
provement and extension of vari 
transmission lines. Additional ¢ 
penditures were made during the y¢ 
for expansion of the company’s d 
tribution systems. The compan 
construction budget for 1957 amou 
to $10,850,000, and is the largest 
its history. It includes proposed ¢ 


penditures of about $3,600,000 It) 


connection with the construction 
an additional 22,000 kw generati 
unit at the Ralph Green plant at Pleg 


tion early in 1958. When placed 
service, this unit will provide a rat 
generating capacity of 44,000 kw 
this plant. 

Missouri Utilities Compa 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. Again in 19 
the company’s expansion and | 
provement program continued at 
high level. Expenditures for constru 
tion during the year were $1,832,5( 
bringing the total expended in the ki 
five years to $7,183,466. An importa 
item in the 1956 construction bud 
was the building of necessary termi 
facilities at the Viaduct  substati 
near Cape Girardeau to permit t 
company to receive power ‘rom t 
new 138,000 volt transmission lh 
being built by Union Electric Co 
pany of Missouri, now rapidly nea 
ing completion. The company’s ¢0 
struction budget for 1957, t tals S! 
415,057, with $969,653 alk ated 1 
the electric department. 

Montana-Dakota Utilities Co 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. A \ditior 
to the company’s utility sys':m clu 
ing 1956, including work in progr 

(Continued on page 6+) 
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1 CONSTRUCTION RECORE 


pines 
mine 
lage 


ah 


Ne 


ublic Service is building 3 electric ‘generating 
stations at the same time 


BERGEN @ 
Three new electric generating stations — STATION 
Linden, Bergen and Mercer — will add a total a 
generating capacity of 1,330,000 kilowatts to the STATION © 
Publie Service system. By 1960, electric gen- _— 


erating capacity will be increased by 59%! ®@ station 


Building now —to meet future demands 
for electricity — will aid New Jersey’s 
continued progress .. . and once again 
prove our faith in the future of 

this great state. 














INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—(Continued ) 


at year-end, totaled $8,364,447. Addi- 
tions to the electric system during the 
year totaled $3,244,172. Construction 
was started on a 44,000 kw steam 
electric generating plant on the Yel- 
lowstone river near Sidney, Mont. 
The 1957 construction budget totals 
$12,000,000. Of this amount, $6,100,- 
000 has been budgeted for the new 
Sidney plant. The balance of the 
budget represents improvements and 
additions to gas and electric transmis- 
sion and distribution systems, includ- 
ing additional compressor station 
capacity. 

The Montana Power Company, 
Butte, Mont. Investment in new plant 
and property during 1956 totaled $16,- 
625,000 bringing to just under $99,- 
000,000 the amount of money that has 
been invested in the last 10 years. To 
meet the growing demand for electric 
power in Montana, the company in 
1956 started construction of its four- 
teenth generating plant, the 60,000 
kw Cochrane hydroelectric develop- 


ment on the Missouri river. The con-- 


struction schedule calls for comple- 
tion of Cochrane by the end of 1957. 
When the plant goes into production, 
it will increase the company’s system 


capability to 671,000 kw. A construc- 
tion budget of $21,000,000 is an- 
ticipated for 1957. 

New England Electric System, 
Boston, Mass. In 1956 the system spent 
$39,000,000 for additions and im- 
provements to plants and properties. 
The new Samuel C. Moore hydro- 
electric development on the upper 
Connecticut river, with a capability 
of 190,000 kw, was placed in com- 
mercial operation January 1, 1957. 
Work on the addition of a 140,000 
kw steam-electric generating unit at 
Salem Harbor, which was started 
early in 1956, is progressing accord- 
ing to schedule. The addition, which 
is expected to cost about $25,000,000 
and be finished next year, will bring 
the capability of the Salem Harbor 
station to a total of 300,000 kw. It is 
expected that expenditures for new 
properties and additional facilities 
will continue at a rate of about $40,- 
000,000 annually for several years. 

New England Gas and Electric 
Association, Cambridge, Mass. 
Over $5,500,000 was spent by the sys- 
tem on new construction in 1956. The 
program was largely one of necessary 
replacement and the strengthening of 
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both transmission and distribyfiii 


systems. A third turbo-gen-rato 
scheduled to go into operatio» jin | 
at the Kendall station of Cimbri 
Electric Light Company. “he 

unit, of 27,000 kw capability, wil 
quire the construction of an : xteng 
to that plant. At the prese: é 
load growth an additional ¢g ‘nera 
unit may be required at the * ew } 


ford plant within the next t:ve yell 


The construction program indid 
that $34,400,000 will be nee: ed in 
four years 1957 to 1960 inc usive 

New York State Electric & 
Corporation, Ithaca, N. Y. \:xpe 
tures in 1956 for constructic: of ¢ 
tric and gas facilities amounted 


$24,200,000. A 6,100 kw aciditioMf.. 


the High Falls hydroelectr'c sta 
near Plattsburgh was completed 
construction was begun on tive se 
135,000 kw steam electric genera 
unit at the Milliken station. The 
ter is scheduled for completion in 
fall of 1958. It is estimated tha 
three-year program through 1959 


amount to $90,000,000. The I) , 


o 


projects are expected to cost 
500,000. Over $15,000,000 will 
spent on new electric generat 
transmission and substation facil 
in 1957 including the expenditure 
the construction of the second un 
Milliken station. 

Newport Electric Corporat 
Newport, R. I. Construction expe 
tures during 1956 totaled $504, 


Most of the expenditures werd, 


connection with routine additions 
improvements, such as short line 
tensions to serve new customers. 
major new projects are contempli 
for 1957 and construction req 
ments for the year are estimate 


$306,400. 


ge ste 


t. Par 


Niagara Mohawk Power @. 


poration, Syracuse, N. \ 


struction expenditures were $66,984: 


000 in 1956. The Rainbow hydroq 


tric generating station was place@,,,. 


operation in 1956, the third of the 
station development project 0! 
Raquette river in northern 


York. Both the fourth and fifth ih, 


are scheduled for comp!etion 
service this year. Notabl 
has been made on the constr 
the company’s largest ste. ele 
generating unit at the Huntley sta 
at Buffalo. This 200,000 kw gener 
is scheduled for operation in Nov 
ber, 1957. A second 200,00 kw 
for this station is being constrt 
for operation in 1958. They will 
the station’s capability to 1,174 
kw. Construction has been started 
BLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY —JUNE 
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, 200.000 kw steam-electric gen- 
ing units that will make the Dun- 
; plait the second largest in the 
em, vith a capability of 612,000 
_A 37,500 kw hydroelectric sta- 
at Prospect, near Utica, also was 
ted in 1956. It is scheduled for 
@ice ia the fall of 1958. The 1957 
@struc'ion budget is $94,000,000, 
largest in the company’s history. 
orthern Indiana Public Service 
pany, Hammond, Ind. Ex- 
Witures for replacements, addi- 
sani improvements in 1956 were 
121,000. The new Dean H. 
chell generating station at Gary 
‘the largest single project in this 
@eram. The first unit of this station 
ting 130,000 kw of capacity was 
eed in service in December. It is 
mated that the 1957 and 1958 con- 
tion programs will cost $26,000,- 
. and $33,000,000, respectively. 
rest project in this two-year pro- 
mis the expansion of the Dean H. 
chell generating station through 
@ addition of two 130,000 kw gen- 
ting units. By 1959, the station’s 
| net generating capacity will be 


y, Minneapolis, Minn. During 
6, $35,300,000 were spent for new 
struction. In order to meet steadily 
wing demand for electric and gas 
‘ices, it is anticipated that con- 
ction expenditures during 1957 
B® total $43,000,000 and during 
ws, 1959 and 1960 will approximate 


eTH,000,000, $53,000,000 and $47,- 


000, respectively. Major projects 
ipleted during 1956 included Unit 
. of 190,000 kw capacity at High 
B'ge steam electric generating plant 
t. Paul. 
orthwestern Public Service 
pany. Huron, S. D. The 1956 
struction resulted in a net addi- 
1 of $2,528,029 to electric and gas 
llities, \ total of $7,469,371 has 
n spen’ in the past five years on 
ansion .nd improvement of facili- 
. It is «stimated that $2,800,000 
xt in 1957 and $2,071,000 
B58. 
phio E‘\ison Company, Akron, 
i, In !se 11 years since the end 
Vorld ‘ar IT, the Edison System 
Made «xpenditures for property 
lions . id improvements totaling 
2380,0.0. In this period, gen- 
Bg cepacity has more than 
bled, ain! work now in progress; 
HM compicted in 1961, will make 
system s capacity three and one 
umes what it was in 1945. Ex- 
itures in 1956 were $51,886,013. 
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Of this total, $47,019,970 was ex- 
pended by Ohio Edison and $4,866,- 
043 by Pennsylvania Power. The 
major power supply projects under 
way during the year were 90,000 kw 
addition to the company’s Edgewater 
power plant at Lorain and the be- 
ginning of construction on a 90,000 
kw addition to Pennsylvania Power 
Company’s New Castle plant and on 
a new 680,000 kw plant of Ohio Edi- 
son at Stratton, Ohio, on the Ohio 


river. For 1957, expenditures of $68,- 
850,000 have been authorized. 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla. During 
1956 construction expenditures total- 
ed $22,887,000. In the ten-year period 
1947-1956 the company spent a total 
of $166,675,000. A new 177,500 kw 
generating unit installed at River- 
bank generating station, near Musko- 
gee, was officially placed in operation 


(Continued on page 66) 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


in 1956. With its completion, the 
company’s system capability was in- 
creased to 728,900 kw. Construction 
was commenced on the installation of 
a new 177,500 kw generating unit at 
the Horseshoe Lake station located 
twenty miles east of Oklahoma City. 
When completed, in 1958, the new 
unit will increase the generating 
capability of Horseshoe Lake station 
to 267,500 kw, and will increase the 
system capability to 906,400 kw. In 
1957, the construction budget will 
amount to $30,000,000. 

Otter Tail Power Company, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. A five year con- 
struction budget has been set up total- 
ing $43,000,000. This budget is 
broken down into the following cate- 
gories : Plant construction—$24,000,- 
000; Transmission — $12,000,000; 
Distribution—$6,000,000. A new gen- 
erating unit addition to the Hoot Lake 
station is scheduled to be ready for 
service in the early fall of 1959. This 
unit, largest in the Otter Tail system, 
will have a nameplate rating of 53,- 


500 kw and a maximum capability of’ 


58,800 kw which represents an in- 
crease of over 40 per cent in system 
generating capacity and will cost $10,- 
300,000. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. Con- 
struction expenditures in 1956 totaled 
$148,000,000, an increase of about 
$15,000,000 over the prior year. Dur- 
ing the year, the company added 215,- 
000 kw to system resources. This con- 
sisted of a second steam unit of 165,- 
000 kw capacity, at the Morro Bay 


power plant and the first 50,000 kw 
unit at the new Humboldt Bay power 
plant. The company now has 4,528,- 
500 kw of generating capacity in serv- 
ice, almost treble that in operation at 
the close of World War II. It is ex- 
pected that construction expenditures 
will range from $175,000,000 to 
$190,000,000 annually over the next 
two years. 

Pacific Power & Light Company, 
Portland, Ore. Construction expendi- 
tures in 1956 totaled $34,396,000 
bringing the amount spent for con- 
struction since World War II to more 
than $182,000,000. New power proj- 
ects placed under construction during 
1956 will nearly double the company’s 
generating capacity by the end of 
1958. Plans for additional projects 
are being pushed. Included in the pro- 
gram is the proposed development of 
more than 1,000,000 kw on the Snake 
river in cooperation with three neigh- 
boring investor-owned electric com- 
panies. Looking ahead, to meet the 
continually growing demand for elec- 
tricity, the company’s present pro- 
gram contemplates construction ex- 
penditures of $56,412,000 in 1957 and 
$63,500,000 in 1958. 

Pennsylvania Power Company, 
New Castle, Pa. Construction ex- 
penditures in 1956 totaled $4,866,043, 
compared with $2,490,736 in 1955. 
The principal project contributing to 
the increase is the construction of No. 
4 unit (90,000 kw) at the New Castle 
stcam-electric power plant. It is ex- 
pected that this unit will be placed in 
ope ration as scheduled 1 in 1 the: summer 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CHICAG 


**Indiana’s boom town, during the last dec- 
ade, has been INDIANAPOLIS . . . Growth 
should continue because the area’s funda- 
mental economic advantages not only pore 
sist but are becoming more pronounced. 


kkk k 


If you are interested in your growth, Indianapolis’ 
growth and our Company’s growth 


contact 


INDIANAPOLIS Power & Light 








COMPANY 


25 Monument Circle, Indianapolis 6, ind., MElrose 1-1411 


of 1958. The total generating capa 
ity of the plant will then amount 
263,000 kw. The company cont 
plates that its construction prog 
for 1957 will amount to $13,000, 

Pennsylvania Power & Li 
Company, Allentown, Pa. ¢ 
struction expenditures du: ring 
year totaled $30,100,000 bringing 
postwar total to $373, 400,000. Ad 
tion of a second unit at Martins C 
brings the generating capability b 
by the company alone since 1945 
a total of 745,000 kw. These «dditig 
bring the company total capabili 
1,481,500 kw. An estimated $239 
000 will be spent in 1957 as the 
pany looks ahead to a steady lo 
term expansion of business 
industry throughout Central East 
Pennsylvania coupled with a conti 
ing improvement in living standa 
The company, in 1958, will start ¢ 
struction of a new coal-fired po 
plant on Brunners island, 15 m 
below Harrisburg on the Susqueha 
river. The new unit will be a 330; 
kw installation, twice as large as 
largest unit now in the PP&L 
tem. 

Philadelphia Electric Compa 
Philadelphia, Pa. The company 
continuing to expand its product 
and distribution facilities in ordef 
meet the rising demands for all clagq’ 
of service. Expenditures for new¢ 
struction in 1956 were $67,543)" 
Approximately $52,850,371 was sp 
for electric facilities. At the end 
1956, total investment in facili 
was $927,500,000 compared v 
$425,000,000 at the end of the wa 
1945. The next five years’ forecd 
show a continuing upward. tr 
which will necessitate further exp 


sion and improvement of the cag 


pany’s facilities. Expenditures §j gi 
more than $460,000,000 are 4 
mated for the five-year period 19 
1961 to meet these expected hig 
demands. 

Portland General Electric Cc 
pany, Portland, Ore. Construct 
expenditures in 1956 totaled ab 
$19,000,000, of which approxima 
32 per cent was spent on 
eration. Construction was begu! 
in the year on the Pelton jr 
the Deschutes river. It is 
that this project, with all thre 
kw generators in operation, will 
on the line in March, 1953. By 
end of 1956, work was also ' under 
on the North Fork-Faraday proj 
on the Clackamas river which toged 
will add 78,000 kw to PGE's g 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Keeping up with 
| the Kilowatts 


PACIFIC BOILER FEED PUMPS 


FOR ELECTRIC UTILITY SERVICE 


‘Two Typical Pacific Boiler Feed Pump Installations 





ADDED SINCE 1950 BY: 


ALABAMA POWER Company 

ATLANTIC City ELECTRIC Company 
CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC POWER Company 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS ELECTRIC & GAS Company | 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS PUBLIC SERVICE Company 
CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 
COLUMBUS & SOUTHERN OHIO ELECTRIC Com, 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON Company 
CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER Company 
DALLAS PowER & LIGHT Company S 
FLORIDA POWER Corporation 

KANSAS GAS & ELECTRIC Company 

LonG ISLAND LIGHTING Company 
MISSISSIPPI POWER Company 

NIAGARA MOHAWK POWER Corporation 

OHIO EDISON Company 

OKLAHOMA GAS & ELECTRIC Company 
PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC Company 

PUBLIC SERVICE Company of New Hampshire 
PUBLIC SERVICE Company of Oklahoma 
ROCKLAND LIGHT & POWER Company 

SAN DIEGO GAs & ELECTRIC Company 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON Company 
SOUTHWESTERN GAS & ELECTRIC Company 
TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE Company . 

TEXAS POWER & LIGHT Compay 

UTAH PowER & LIGHT Company 
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CINCINNATI... 


The city that’s on the move! 


Future is...as Future was... TREMENDOUS! 


Back in 1837 when the company which is now The Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Company was founded, no one could 
possibly envision the fantastic future of Cincinnati and this 
great industrial area! From a bustling little river town to an 
industrial behemoth . . . that’s a capsule story of our area and 
the tremendous growth of our company in supplying a cavern- 
ous, ever-expanding appetite for gas and electric power. 


Even as recently as 1946 one would have hardly dared to 
predict our area’s 250% increase in electric and gas needs by 
1956. Yet, that is the record . . . requiring about $200,000,000 
in additional plant investment during those 10 short years. 


And 1966? Already Greater Cincinnati has a solid start on a 
quarter-billion dollars worth of progress it voted itself last 
Fall . . . slum clearance, street and sewer improvement, new 
expressways, new building. Mushrooming new plant, com- 
mercial and residential construction augers well a bright, new 
Future more stupendous than anything we have ever witnessed ! 


Serving The Queen City and America’s Industrial Ruhr Valley 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 
104 years of unbroken dividend history 
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struction program, including Pelt 
and North Fork- Faraday, wil! amo 
to about $35,000,000. 

Potomac Electric Power 
pany, Washington, D. C. ’ 
a steadily growing load, in-iallatj 
of the fourth turbo-generatc~ unit 
the Potomac river plant wis ¢o 
pleted in February 1956. ‘his y 
has a capability of 103,000 iw an 
gave the company a tota’ syst 
capability of 988,000 kw. During 
five-year period 1951-1955, «ross ¢ 


|penditures for new  constructi 


averaged about $20,000,000 per ye 
Due to commencement of !arge a 
important long-range projects, cd 
struction expenditures in 1956 we 
$32,985,000 and for the years 19 
and 1958 are expected to continue 
or slightly above this higher level 
annual expenditure. 

Public Service Company of Co 
rado, Denver, Colo. The constr 
tion program in 1956 required $ 
672,000, an all-time high. Of t 
amount, $24,178,000 was spent 
electric property. Total expenditu 
are estimated at $35,988,000 for 14 
and in excess of $150,000,000 for 


| five years beginning with 1957. A cq 


tinuing power plant construction p 
gram is necessary to meet the e 
increasing electric demands. Two 

generating units will be put into ¢ 


| eration in 1957; a 100,000 kw unit 


the new Cherokee plant and a 22, 
kw unit at the new Cameo stati 
Construction will be started dur 
the year on the second unit of Che 
kee, rated at 110,000 kw. 
Public Service Company of N 
Hampshire, Manchester, N. 
Construction expenditures in 1956 
$11,226,103 exceeded those of 15 
by $460,311. The principal const 
tion activity in 1956 other than th 
largely of a routine and _ recurr 
nature, was the work at the Schi 


| station on the installation of an 


ditional fuel-fired generating unith 
ing a capability of 50,000 kw and 
construction of a 23 mile, 115,000 
transmission line and associated s 
stations in the central part o/ the sf 
between Campton and Ossipee, N 
Hampshire. It is expected that 
1957 construction budget will 
proximate $11,200,006. 

Public Service Company of 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. © 
struction expenditures for the } 
1956 were approximately $4,190! 
of which approximately 51,403; 
was expended on Unit No. 4 (36, 
kw) at Person station. Current 1 

(Continued on page 79) 





RECORDS 


« 3 and still climbing! 


nitinue Helping to make possible 

continued progress in one of 

the nation’s fastest growing 

; regions, Southern California 

red $ ‘ Edison chalked up these rec- 
ords in 1956. 





spent . ; 
enditu e Electric energy transmitted 


) for 19 up 12.2% ...to nearly 14 
00 for billion kilowatt hours. 
07. Act ¢ Commercial meters up 
ey 58.7% over those added in 
t ait : 1955. 
t into ¢ e Average kilowatt-hour con- 
cw unit sumption by domestic cus- 
la 22, tomers up 30% over the 
r yw increase in either 1954 or 
ed «dur: 
“t Che ’ 1955. . 
© Total meters nearly 1.5 mil- 
| lion; up approximately 
y -" 84,000 meters. 
n 1956 New record highs in sales to 
commercial and industrial 
const f customers. 


Today, more Southern Califor- 
nians are living and working 
». better... electrically than ever 
w and J before! 


pa ,outntr™ CAFR), | Non 


bs COMPANY 
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casts indicate the need for the expendi- 
ture of approximately $34,632,000 
during the years 1957 through 1960, 
of which it is estimated $8,970,000 
will be expended in the year 1957. A 
new power plant, designated as 
Reeves station, will be erected ap- 
proximately six miles north of 
Albuquerque at an estimated total 
cost of $7,900,000. On-site construc- 
tion of this new plant will start about 
January 1, 1958. Completion is 
scheduled for 1959. At December 31, 
1956, the installed net generating 
capability for the entire system was 
122,100 kw which will be increased 
to 158,600 upon completion of the 
fourth unit at Person station. 
Public Service Company of Okla- 
homa, Tulsa, Okla. 1956 additions 
to electric facilities were $23,850,000. 
The first of two new 170,000 kw 
generating units at Tulsa power sta- 
tion was placed in service. Construc- 
tion continued on a high pressure 
compound or “topping” unit which 


will add 40,500 kw to the plant’s 


capability and will result in increased 
over all plant efficiency when com- 
pleted in late 1957. Work was started 
on the addition of a second 170,000 


kw turbo-generator with operation 
scheduled for March 1958. When 
this $40,000,000 construction program 
is completed, Tulsa station will have 
a capability of 483,500 kw and will 
be one of the largest west of the 
Mississippi. 

Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, Newark, N. J. Gross ad- 
ditions to utility plant totaled $123,- 
875,260 in 1956 and total utility plant 
at the end of the year amounted to 
$1,063,318,784. Of this total, $724,- 
759,124 was electric plant and $338,- 
559,660 gas plant. As of December 
31, 1956, the company’s construction 
program amounted to approximately 
$345,000,000 of which upwards of 
$130,000,000 is expected to be ex- 
pended in 1957 and the remainder in 
subsequent years. Construction of the 
new Linden generating station is 
nearing completion ; and the two gen- 
erating units of 225,000-kw capacity 
each are scheduled to be in operation 
in 1957. The construction work at the 
Bergen generating station is well 
under way. This station will have 
two generating units of 290,000 kw 
capacity each, one scheduled for serv- 
ice in the latter part of 1958 and the 


other in the early part of 1959, 
company is planning the installatj 
of a 300,000 kw turbine-gene:ator § 
operation in 1960. 

Puget Sound Power & Lig 
Company, Seattle, Wash. Gross; 
ditions to utility plant in 19 
amounted to $22,606,960, the larg 
for any year in the company’ 
tory. Of this total, about $14 
was required for expansion «nd j 
provement of transmission and 
tribution facilities, $6,188,000 for n 
generation at Baker river and § 
qualmie falls and $2,207,000 for n 
office and service buildings. An 
penditure of around $25,000,000 
scheduled for 1957 as part of ang 
proximate $90,000,000 constructi 
program planned for the years 19 
1959. This will increase the size 
the company by over 60 per cent. 
the $90,000.000 of new construct 
some $40,000,000 is for the Up 
Baker and Snoqualmie river hyd 
electric projects. The balance is 
the expansion of. distribution a 
transmission facilities and new of 
and service buildings. 

Rochester Gas and Electric C 

(Continued on page 72) 
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IPALCO-LAND WITH PLENTY OF 
POWER FOR IOWA’S GROWING ECONOMY 


@ New names, many familiar nationally, are making 


More for your Money in 


MORYSVILLE 
beh uy 


oe 


their appearance in Ipalco-Land. In the more than 200 
communities of Central and Southwest Iowa served by 
Ipalco, they not only find plenty of power, but willing 
workers, excellent transportation . . . room for expan- 
sion. Inquiries about Ipalco-Land’s 

industrial op- 

portunities are 

invited. 


New Line Construction Body for single or dual wheel chassis from % to 2 tons. 
Length from 8’ to 14’ (CA’s from 48” to 120"). Sliding roof for derrick; 
ample stowage space inside and out. Many plus features at no extra cost. 


@14 and 16 ga. Body Steel (14 ga. ® Concealed metal Winch Box. 
throughout for models rated 1 ton @ Curbside Access to too!s and 
up—19 ga. doors). equipment used most frequently. 

@ ¥%” Diamond Floor Plate. @ Vertical Compartments for clim 

@ 5” Structural Channel Under- ers, lines and linemen’s tools. 
structure. @ Large, inside ventilated, Rubber 

@ Electric Welded throughout. Goods Compartment. 

®Telescoping Roof with weather ® Two piece Front Window in cre id 
tight, easy sliding action. compartment. Hi 

@One piece Smooth Welded Draw- ® Bit and Chisel Drawer; Trough {4 
ers and Compartments. Drills, Tamps, Rods, e' 

@ Vertical or Horizontal Flush Doors @ Fendix Undercoating at no extra 
with recessed, spring loaded _ charge. 
latches at no extra charge. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY @ Distributors in Principa’ Cities 
Distributors for 


sit MORYS VIL / 


DERRICKS | Cay UVCm@AN » 
813 SOUTH READING AVE., 4 BOYERTOWN, PENN 
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onde FIND many large cit 

and famous industries in ¢ 
22,000 square miles served by 1 
Niagara Mohawk system. 


But this is also a land of small ca 
munities, and thousands of busin 
enterprises. And the area ranks h 
in farming, lumbering and mining 


In short, this region of three mil 
people has the diversity, the industry 
climate, and all the other essenti 
for sound, steady growth and progre 


Electricity here is plentiful, a 
rates are among the lowest in 
nation. There will always be plent 
power for the home, factories a 
farms along the lines of the Niagé 
Mohawk system. 


Buffalo, Queen City of the Great Lakes, is the sec 
largest city in New York State. It’s the western term 
of the New York State Thruway which runs through 
heart of the Niagara Mohawk System. 


powered b 
NIAGARA 
MOH AW K 


NIAGARA at MOHAWK 
b\ y 






poration, Rochester, N. Y. During 
the past 10 years, $141,869,271 has 
been invested by the company in new 
plant. Construction expenditures in 
1956 were $22,366,714 of which elec- 
tric plant facilities cost $17,205,704. 
Work on the fourth generating unit 
at Russell station, and its related 
facilities, has been completed. This 
new unit was placed in use early 
in 1957 and provides an additional 
83,500 kw of capability. The 1957 
construction projects are estimated to 
cost over $20,000,000, of which elec- 
tric department additions and im- 
provements will approximate $13,- 
000,000. Preliminary plans are being 
made for additional generating capac- 
ity needed within the next five years. 

Rockland Light and Power Com- 
pany, Nyack, N. Y. Construction 
expenditures by Rockland Light and 
Power and subsidiaries for 1956 
amounted to $6,429,722. With com- 
pletion of the Grahamville hydro plant 
in January, 1956, and of electric gen- 
erating Unit No. 3 at the Lovett plant 
during 1955, generating capacity was 
more than doubled and is expected to 
provide sufficient capacity for several 
years. The 1957 program is expected 
to approximate $6, 200,000. 
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San Diego Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, San Diego, Cal. Gross capital 
expenditures in 1956 for additions to 
the company’s physical plant totaled 
$18,185,185. Approximately 80 per 
cent of that amount was invested in 
electric department facilities. The 
major expenditure in the electric de- 
partment was $4,148,800 for complet- 
ing the installation of Encina power 
plant Unit No. 2, a turbo-generating 
unit having a capability of 106,000 
kw. The total cost of its installation 
was $11,532,500. Work was begun 
on the construction of an addition to 
Encina power plant that will house 
Unit No. 3 which will have the same 
generating capability as Unit No. 2; 
its installation is scheduled for com- 
pletion in July 1958 at a total esti- 
mated cost of $14,110,000. The budget 
for new construction in 1957 calls for 
the expenditure of $21,832,200, the 
second largest budget in the com- 
pany’s history. Approximately $17,- 
000,000 is allocated to the electric de- 


- partment. 


Sierra Pacific Power Company, 
Reno, Nevada. New plant facilities 
added in 1956 totaled $4,459,800. The 
second 120-kv H frame transmission 
‘connection with Pacific Gas and Elec- 







tric Company was completed in JJ 
cember at a total cost of $8974 
Other large electric projects :nelud 
the extension of a high voltave tray 
mission line 28 miles from Lineho 
to Lovelock and the completion 0 
new 60-kv line from the Mind 
Carson area to Lake Tahoe to m 
the rapidly growing electric load 
that region. With the contin 
growth anticipated for 1957, it is ¢ 
pected that $2,899,300 wil! be 
quired for construction this year. 
South Carolina Electric & G@ 
Company, Columbia, S. (. Toff 
gross additions to system propert 
in 1956 amounted to $9,987 000, 
which $8,376,000 related to elect 
plant. The system constructicn bud 
for 1957 amounts to $29,400,000, 
which $26,300,000 is assigne:| to el 
tric property. Included in the elect 
department budget, is $16,180,000 { 
1957 construction requirements 
connection with the new high-pr 
sure McMeekin steam station, 27 
000 kw capability, near the Salu 
hydro plant which is scheduled { 
operation in 1958. The new constr 
tion program of the system for 
three-year period 1957-1959, 
(Continued on page 74) 
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A new chapter in the story of 


Alabama Power Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Georgia Power Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Gulf Power Company 
Pensacola,Florida 


Mississippi Power Company 
Gulfport, Mississippi 


SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


The dynamic growth of the Southeast is reflected in The 
Southern Company’s eighth annual report. The company, 
through its operating affiliates, continues to provide ample elec- 
tric power to meet the increasing needs of this region . . . firm in 
the belief that the forward march of the South is just beginning! 


Highlights of 


CONSOLIDATED NET INCOME of $30,133,000 exceeded 1955's by about 14%. 
Earnings per share increased from $1.34 in 1955 to $1.53 in 1956. The quarterly 
dividend rate was raised from 25c to 27%c per share, effective with the March 6, 
1957 payment. 


OPERATING REVENUES which first passed the $200,000,000 mark in 1955 
amounted to $227,530,000 in 1956, an increase of some 9%. 

OPERATING EXPENSES came to $98,228,000, approximately 8% more than 
in 1955. 

SALES OF ELECTRIC ENERGY, amounting to more than 16 billion kilowatt- 
hours, were up 9%. 

CUSTOMERS served directly numbered 1,372,000 at the year end, an increase 
of 4% over 1955. 

CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES totaled $85,328,000 — approximately 
$12,000,000 more than in 1955. Plans for 1957 call for expenditures of about 
$140,000,000. New generating capacity totaling 865,000 kilowatts is presently 
under construction. 

PURCHASE OF THE GEORGIA POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY PROP- 
ERTIES, negotiated in 1956, was completed in March, 1957, and Georgia Power 
Company began supplying electric service to approximately 40,000 additional 
customers in 20 south Georgia counties formerly served by the acquired system. 
HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT IN ALABAMA will move conspicuously 
forward with Alabama Power Company’s program for the construction of four 
new power dams and the enlargement of an existing dam and powerhouse on the 
Coosa River, and the construction of one dam and installation of electric generating 
facilities at two dams on the Warrior River. The program involves an ultimate 
installation of more than 600,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric capacity. 

SOUTHERN ELECTRIC GENERATING COMPANY, owned jointly by the 
Alabama and Georgia Power Companies, was organized in May, 1956, to build 
and operate a large steam generating plant on the Coosa River, close to abundant 
coal deposits in Alabama and within easy transmission distance of the Georgia, as 
well as the Alabama electrical loads. First of the plant’s four 250,000 kilowatt units 
is scheduled for completion early in 1960. 

ATOMIC POWER RESEARCH was continued during 1956 by participation of the 
system companies with a group of other utility companies and manufacturers in the 
construction of a fast breeder atomic reactor near Monroe, Michigan. Through 
this work they expect to acquire technical knowledge and experience which will 
assist them in developing their own nuclear power plants at the appropriate time. 














“The last half of the twentieth century belongs to the South!’’ 





























ATLANTA: BIRMINCHAM 
NEW YORK 


The Southern Company System’s 1956 Operations 


For a copy of 

the Annual Report 
write: 

The Southern Company 

1330 W. Peachtree Street 

Atlanta 9, Ga. 
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sion of plant facilities was carr. . 


clusive, contemplates expenditures of 
$75,500,000. 

Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal. A mile- 
stone in the company’s continued 
growth was reached late in 1956 when 
its total gross plant account passed 
the $1,000,000,000 figure. The expan- 
sion represented by the building of 
new homes, new commercial enter- 
prises, and new industries throughout 
the area necessitated a marked in- 
crease in the company’s plant ex- 
penditures in 1956. Such expenditures 
are expected to be accelerated in 1957 
to a total of approximately $135,600,- 
000, the highest construction budget 
in the company’s history. Two steam 
units, El Segundo No. 2 and Alamitos 
No. 1, each of 175,000 kw, and Portal 
power plant, a hydro unit of 10,000 
kw, were completed in 1956; addi- 
tional capacity under construction or 
on order, totals 1,150,000 kw. 

Southern Colorado Power Com- 
pany, Pueblo, Colo. Expenditures 
for new facilities during the year 
1956 totaled $2,236,300 and were 
largely concerned with major substa- 
tions and transmission additions or 
improvements as well as extensions 


for connecting new business. The con- 
struction budget for 1957 will total 
about $3,000,000. 

The Southern Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. In anticipation of in- 
creased system load requirements, 
the operating companies (Alabama 
Power Company, Georgia Power 
Company, Gulf Power Company and 
Mississippi Power Company) plan 
the completion of an additional 925,- 
000 kw of new generating capacity 
during the three-year period, 1957+ 
1959, at which time the installed 
capacity of the system will be ap- 
proximately 4,213,000 kw, nearly 
two-thirds of this will have been com- 
pleted subsequent to 1949. Plant ad- 
ditions to be made during 1957 call 
for expenditure of $140,000,000. 

Southern Indiana Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, Evansville, Ind. Ex- 
penditures for property additions and 
improvements in 1956 totaled $4,543,- 
684. Of this amount, $3,124,706 or 
68.8 per cent, was spent for electric 
facilities. It is estimated that require- 


‘ments for 1957 will be approximately 


$4,855,000. 
Southwestern Gas and Electric 
Company, Shreveport, La. Expan- 


forward intensively in 1956 to ke 
abreast of power demands. Constr 
tion expenditures exceeded $16,00 
000, a record annual outlay for t 
purpose. A new generating unit 
84,000 kw capability was placed 
service in 1956 at Knox Lee poy 
plant near Longview, Texas. This 
the fourth unit installed at the Kn 


Lee plant. Substantial progress wal... 


made during the year on the instal 


tion of a 114,000 kw genera‘ing uff, 


at Lieberman power plant near Mog 
ingsport, La. This unit wil! be 4 
largest installed by Southweste 
The addition of this new unit will 


crease generating capability to 4% 


500 kw and raise total capability, 
cluding 41,500 kw of firm poy 
under purchase contract, to 5240 
kw. The 1957 construction | 
contemplates expenditures 
$17,000,000. 

Southwestern Public Servi 
Company, Amarillo, Texas. Duri 
the 1956 fiscal year approximate 
$13,624,000 was expended for né 
facilities, thereby increasing gr 
plant account (including work 
progress) to more than $206,216, 














CHICAGO 





20 BROAD STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


financial community. 


BOSTON 


LOS ANGELES 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


Underwriting and Investment 


For more than sixty years WHITE, WELD has been identified with the 
financing of growth in the public utility industry. Today, our public utility 
underwriting and investment facilities are among the most complete in the 


We welcome inquiries from utility companies and portfolio managers at any 
of the offices listed helow. 


WHITE, WELD & Co. 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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August 31, 1956. The company 
iB; spent approximately $167,300,000 
‘construction in the past ten years. 
expenditure of approximately 

323,000 is expected for construc- 
n of new facilities in the 1957 
val year. This budget includes a 
tion of the cost of the new 75,000 
-Cunningham station being con- 

isMucted near Hobbs, New Mexico. 
Knfhis generating station is scheduled 
con letion during July, 1957. The 
cal year construction expendi- 

re eompected to be approximate- 
$10,050,000 and expenditures in 
» 1959 fiscal year will probably 


St. Jo seph Light & Power Com- 
Bny, Si. Joseph, Mo. The expendi- 
“ ‘for 1956 construction were $3,- 
000. The largest single item was 
425,000 expended on the second 
@eam electric generating unit at the 
kke road plant which, when com- 
eted will increase the generating 
iPpability of that plant to 51,000 kw. 
i@ completion is scheduled for Sep- 
@mber, 1957. The company has a 
@0,000,000 three-year construction 
ogram. Approximately half of this 
nount is for additions and replace- 
ents to steam electric generating 
buipment, including the 25,000 kw 
it being installed at the Lake road 
ant. 
Tampa Electric Company, 
mpa, I‘la. Gross construction ex- 
niditures for 1956 amounted to $16,- 
53,566, of which approximately one- 
if was spent on the new Gannon 
nerating station. Construction work 
the first 125,000 kw unit is pro- 
eding satisfactorily and the sched- 
ed date for commercial operation is 
ugust of this year. The second unit 
the same size is scheduled for com- 
ction during the last quarter of 
58. Other major 1956 construction 
nsisted of improvement to trans- 
ission and distribution system and 
new general office building. Con- 
ruction expenditures for 1957 are 
timated at over $24,000,000 the 
tgest program by far in the com- 
ny’s history. 
s Power & Light Company, 
'exas. In order to carry out 
n of expansion, the com- 
ivested $103,639,000 in new 
ed facilities during the last 
During 1956 construction 
ion the Stryker Creek gen- 
ition, in East Texas. This 
scheduled for service in 
have a name plate rating 
kw. In preparation for con- 
invreasing demands for serv- 
pany has placed orders for 


(C tinued on page 76) 


ALL THESE ACHIEVEMENTS 
WERE THOUGHT a 
ONLY A — YEARS AGO...! 
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A rocket zooming 250 miles into space; man flying 
faster than the speed of sound; a submarine that 
travels over 50,000 miles without refueling—all were 
thought impossible only a few years ago. So, too, was 
an electric generating unit operating above 3206 psi 
(pounds per square inch). 

In March, 1957, at the AGE System’s Philo Plant in 
Ohio, a new electric generating unit operating at 4500 
psi not only became a reality but also the world’s 
most efficient electric producer. With this and resulting 
technological advances the AGE System will continue 
to stimulate the dynamic growth of the area it serves 
through the’ medium of low cost electric power. 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


Appalachian Electric Power Company Ohio Power Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
Kentucky Power Company Wheeling Electric Company 
Serving 2321 communities in these great states: 
Michigan e Indiana e Ohio e West Virginia e Virginia 
Kentucky e Tennessee 
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digs more trenches in more 
places at less cost—and 


fits more jobs 


THIS CLEVELAND 92—a compact maneuverable “Baby 
Digger”—is doing a neat job of digging from drive- 
way to driveway in a tree lawn that’s really narrow. 
The operator sets in and lifts out the digging wheel 
with speed and safety because the 92 gives him full 
job visibility and fast accurate boom hoist control. 
Synchronized wheel and conveyor speeds permit 
precision placement of spoil. No damage to curb, 
sidewalk or driveways either, thanks to the 92’s 
perfect balance on long, smooth, non-clog crawlers 


—a real public relations asset. 


The Cleveland 92“Baby Digger’ 


@ Digs ali solis ® Digs to 5’ deep 


® Digs In any weather @ Power - shift conveyor 
@ Only 54” wide overcrawiers ¢ Reversible discharge 


@ Digs 10” to 20” wide © Portable, at legal limit speeds 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE «+ CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 











equipment for the addition of a 2 
000 kw generating unit to its [J 
Creek plant in McLennan county. 
service in 1959. Construction of 
new Stryker Creek plant and enlay, 
ment of the Lake Creek pliant 
bring the company’s total gi nerat 
and purchased capability to n ore t 
one million kw in 1959. 

Texas Utilities Company, fF 
Worth, Texas. New eleciric g 
erating units completed and place 
service during 1956 consisied 9 
115,000 kw unit at Mount: in ( 
station in Dallas and the s« 
installed at Eagle Mountai 
north of Fort Worth, the lat 
a capability of 175,000 kw. Six ma 
power units are to be added to 
electric system by 1959. The constr 
tion of property additions in 1956 
the system operating companies 
quired the expenditure of $61.0 
000. Construction budgets for 1' 
call for expenditures totaling $7 
000,000. In the three years, 1! 
through 1959, the construction p 
gram, is expected to cost appro 
mately, $267,000,000. 

The Toledo Edison Compa 
Toledo, Ohio. Construction expen 
tures during 1956 totaled $10,661) 
including new transmission, distri 
tion and substation facilities and 
beginning of work on a new g 
erating unit. Forecasted increases 
the demand for power indicate t 
additional capacity will be needed 
1959. Installation of a second 13 
000 kw unit at Bay shore station w 
begun in late 1956. This unit, w 
related equipment, is expected to ¢q 
about $24,000,000 and is scheduled 
go into service in early 1959. 1 
construction budget for 1957 tot 
about $19,000,000 of which $10,45 
000 is earmarked for the second g 
erating unit at Bay shore station. 

The Tucson Gas, Electric Lig 
and Power Company, T[ 
Ariz. Net additions of $3 
were made to the electric pr 
in 1956. During the past ten vears 
company has invested more than $. 
000,000 in new generating pli! 
electric and gas distribution ! 
However, the continuing growth 
the area will require expend tures 
excess of $43,000,000 during | 
five years. Additional g 
capacity of 75,000 kw is n 
construction for operatior 
spring of 1958, and a secon 
unit is planned for operation 
1959 or early 1960. Construct 
penditures for the year of | 
budgeted at $12,000,000. 

Union Electric Company, - 
Louis, Mo. Construction dur'ng 

(Continued on page 7°) 








ERA OF 
RECORD PROGRESS 


e New highs again were established in important phases of 
PP&L’s business in 1956, adding further to the postwar suc- 
cession of new records. This continued progress coupled with 
greater efficiencies and the effects of two major mergers has 
brought about astonishing transition from PP&L, 1945 to 
PP&L, 1956. 


1945 1956 


Electric Customers 438,679 690,612 
Kilowatt-hour Sales 2.5 billion 6.5 billion 
Electric Revenues $48 million $126 million 
Total Utility Plant $181.9 million $550.1 million 
Generating Capability 490,550 KW 1,481,500 KW 
Pole Miles of Lines 19,000 30,000 
Number of Operating Employees 4,985 5,677 


tion e Looking to continued progress, the Company's construction 
As, program over the five years 1957-1961 is anticipated at $193 
million . . . or at the rate of three quarters of a million dollars 


a week, a rate even higher than for the 1945-1956 period. 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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totaled $47,088,000 and was prin- 
cipally for enlarging and extending 
the transmission and distribution sys- 
tem to meet the expanding need of 
customers and to provide service for 
the 14,000 new electric customers. 
Some 9,000 line transformers were in- 
stalled, 33 substations were built or 
enlarged, and more than 2,500 miles 
of wire were added. Reflecting the 
anticipated expansion of business, a 
record $63,000,000 is budgeted for the 
system’s construction program in 
1957—28 per cent more than in any 
previous year. During the next five 


years, total expenditures for new fa- 
cilities are expected to exceed $330,- 
000,000. 

Utah Power & Light Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Construction by 
Utah Power & Light and subsidiary, 
The Western Colorado Power Com- 
pany, during 1956 required the ex- 
penditure of almost $16,400,000. 
About $7,900,000 was spent for pro- 
duction facilities; $2,900,000 for 
transmission lines and substations; 
and $5,200,000 for distribution facili- 
ties. The remaining $400,000 was 
spent for transportation equipment, 

















A Growing Public Utility 


California- Pacific Utilities Company operates elec- 
tric, gas, water and telephone services, one or more 
of which is provided in 69 communities in California, 
Oregon, Nevada, Idaho and Wyoming. These five 
states experienced 47 per cent increase in population 
in the most recent census decade, against a national 
increase of 14 per cent—and this trend continues. 





CUSTOMERS REVENUES NET INCOME 





THOUSANDS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 









































Between 1946 and 1956, number of customers in- 
creased from 30,222 to 61,492; total revenues in- 
creased from $2,531,520 to $8,808,386; net income 
increased from $250,789 to $757,382. Customers in- 
creased 103 per cent; revenues, 248 per cent; and 
earnings, 202 per cent. 


California -Pacific Utilities Company 
SAN FRANCISCO 








general office requirements, Accomm 


ing machines and miscellane: US ite 
The year’s largest single project 
the start on the second genera 
unit of the Carbon ‘steam-ele 


plant in the Utah coal fields on wie 
more than $7,000,000 was expendi 
This unit, scheduled for cx uplef .& 
in August, 1957, will add 109,000qRe 
to the system. The companies ¢ 


mate that the construction progy 
for the year 1957 will amount to 
proximately $21,769,000 for additj 
to property. 


Virginia Electric and Pov 


Company, Richmond, Va. Dy 
1956, investment in property 
plant reached the half-billion ¢ 
point and at the end of the year tots 
$523,000,000. This is more than 
times the investment at the end 
1946. Electric property addiiions 
counted for $42,149,000 or 95 
cent of the total of $44,511,000 s 
in 1956. The 1957 construction bu 
calls for a record expenditure of $ 
000,000. Over half of the total 
be spent on new generating facilit 
Completion of the initial 150,000 
generating unit at the Yorktown: 
tion and work on a second unit 
similar size is estimated to requ 
$18,921,000. When this second 
is completed in 1958 a total of ab 
$48,750,000 will have been spent 
this location. A 150,000 kw addit 
to the Bremo power station will 
quire $12,470,000 in 1957 and at co 
pletion its total cost will run to$ 
000,000. At Portsmouth power s 
tion, where the capacity is now 18 
000 kw, a third generating unit 
be added. This 150,000 kw untt 
scheduled for completion in 19592 
$2,672,000 will be spent in 1957. 
The Washington Water Pow 
Co., Spokane, Wash. More th 
$22,300,000 was spent in 1956 forn 
and improved system facilities. | 
company’s largest single construct! 
expenditure in 1956 ($14,830,24 
was for work on the Noxon Rap 
hydroelectric project in western Mo 
tana. About 25 per cent complete 
the end of the year, this new 
project will begin delivering + 
of its 400,000 kw of energ’ 
fall of 1959. Estimated total ¢ 
cluding transmission, is $84, 
The dam will approximatel; 
the company’s present ge! 
capability. It is estimated that 
000,000 will be expended in 1‘ 
$72,000,000 from 1958 throus 
West Penn Power Coe 
Cabin Hill, Greensburg, Pa. Gt 
electric property additions dur 
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section of Kellogg’s electronic computer. 


dloge’s Digital Computer 

emits More and Faster 

curate Flexibility Analysis 
of Complex Main 

i Reheat Piping Systems 


end 
ilions 
r 95 


000 sp PING PACE with the increasingly 
~y bu al pressures and temperatures 
€ of $f. modern steam-electric power 
total tare M. W. Kellogg’s advanced 
facilitfniques for pre-determining 
(),000 fses and reactions of main and 
own gt piping. Most recent addition 
rge magnetic drum digital com- 

br, used to calculate forces, mo- 
hts, deflections, rotations, and 
ses in complex piping systems. 
Wy enabling Kellogg engineers to 
ertake a far greater number of 
lations in less time than ever 
bre, electronic computation makes 
ible the ultimate or near ulti- 
e piping system designs. Pipe 
scan often be shortened without 
ificing required margins of safety; 
ital investment and maintenance 

s reduced; operating efficiency 


unit 
requ 
ond 


pioneer in flexibility analysis 
niques, which include manual 
ulations, model testing, and a 
aller electronic computer, Kellogg 
tinues its pioneering in the power 
ing industry by the addition of 
‘Me high speed computer to its New 
rk engineering facilities. 
A cordial invitation to see the 
W. Kellogg electronic computer 
work is extended to consulting 
fineers and to engineers of power 
erating companies and their 
ipment rnanufacturers. Appoint- 
ts may be made through the 
ie és Mana er, Fabricated Products 
jision. 
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Electronic Route to Lower 
Steam Power Piping Costs 
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Computer Flow Sheet 


This flow sheet shows the route 
followed by Kellogg’s electronic 
computer to calculate forces, mo- 
ments, deflections, rotations, and 
stresses in high pressure and high 
temperature steam piping systems, 
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Store 
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Matrix 
Calculate 
Expansions 


Redvcible || om 
Branch? and Combine 
Matrices 


Calculate Forces 
and Moments 
at Restraint 
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FABRICATED PRODUCTS DIVISION 
THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, 711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


The Canadian Kellogg Company Limited, Toronto e Kellogg International Corporation, London e Societe Kellogg; Paris 
Kellogg Pan American Corporation, New York e Companhia Kellogg Brasileira, Rio de Janeiro 
Compania Kellogg de Venezuela, Caracas 


POWER PIPING-THE VITAL LINK 





INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


1956 were approximately $17,500,000. 
These included expenditures for new 
station additions to the major 132,000 
volt transmission system, several new 
substations, increased distribution 
facilities, and a new division head- 
quarters and service building at 
Washington, Pa. Construction started 
during the year on the new Arm- 
strong generating station along the 
Allegheny river north of Kittanning, 
Pa. The first unit, 165,000 kw, is ex- 
pected to be in operation in the spring 
of 1958 and a second, of about the 
same size, is scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1959. Construction expendi- 
tures for 1957 and 1958 are estimated 
at $61,000,000 about half of which 
will be for the new Armstrong station. 

The West Penn Electric Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. During 
1956 two of the System companies 
began work on additional generating 
facilities. West Penn Power broke 
ground for its new Armstrong station 
along the Allegheny River north of 
Kittanning, Pa. The station is to have 


two units, each of about 165,000 kw. 


capability. The first is scheduled to 


go into service in the spring of 1958 
and the second in 1959. Potomac Edi- 
son is adding a 75,000 kw unit in its 
R. Paul Smith station which will be 
in service in the fall of 1958. These 
new facilities will increase the sys- 
tem’s installed capability to more than 
2,150,000 kw. Gross property addi- 
tions during 1956 amounted to about 
$31,000,000. Construction work in 
1957 will reach an all-time high of 
roughly $55,000,000. About half of 
that amount is for the new generating 
facilities. The completion of two 
major plant additions in 1958 will 
also mean that construction planned 
for that year will be higher than usual 
—about $46,000,000. 

Western Light & Telephone 
Company, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Gross construction expenditures in 
the year 1956 amounted to $3,727,- 
000. The principal projects con- 
structed during the past year were the 
69 kv transmission line from Cudahy, 
Kansas silica mine to Liberal, Kan- 
sas, and the 33 kv transmission line 
from Phillipsburg to Plainville, Kan- 


nection with The Central Kansas He 
er Company. Substantial progress 
made in 1956 on the constvuctio 
the 20,000 kw capability electric & 
erating unit at the Fort Docge pq 
plant located near Dodge City, 
sas. It is contemplated that this 
erating unit will be in service in J 
1957. The 1957 construction bu 
calls for a gross construction cos 
$5,173,000 of which $2,500.00 j 
located to the Fort Dodge ele 
generating Unit No. 3. 
Wisconsin Electric Power ¢ 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. (ross 
ditions to electric, gas, he ting 
other property and plant in 
amounted to $33,800,000. Of 
amount, $30,100,000 was expe 
for improvements and adiditiong 
electric utility plant. Of the total 
pended for improvements te eleq 
utility plant, $7,100,000 was for g 
erating facilities, $2,700,000 for trg 
mission lines, substations ai 
ment and $18,200,000 for 
tion lines, substations and equipm 
Additions to other electric p 


sas, which also provided an intercon- erty and plant amounted to $2,1( 


























New Issue 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
May 22, 1957. 





The First Boston Corporation 


200,000 Shares 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 
Preferred Stock, 5.25% Series 


($100 par value) 


Price $100 per share 


(Plus accrued dividends, if any, from May 28, 1957) 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable 
from only such of the undersigned and such other dealers as may 
lawfully offer these securities in the respective States. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Drexel & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 
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a 
A TREASURE CHEST 
in the 


GROWING WEsT 


This is Basic Source Land 
for the Great Chemical Age... 


new--fresh--virtually untouched 





The catalog of raw materials occurring in “Treasure Chest” land— 
® Every major basic raw chemical. mostly in enormous quantities—lists practically every element in the 


* 60% of U.S.A. phosphate reserves. atomic scale. Here in the vast Utah, Idaho, Colorado and Wyoming 

© 214 different minerals. 

® One-third of nation’s copper. 

® Larcest proved uranium reserves 
in the nation. unlimited sources of wealth. But they have barely scratched the 

© Greatest concentration of non-ferrous 
meial mills, smelters, refineries in U.S.A. 

® Larcest steel mill west of the Mississippi. seeking larger opportunity for today and the future. 


area served by Utah Power & Light Company, many well-known 


American firms have already begun to dig into new, fresh, almost 
surface. The potentialities merit the careful study of any industry 


® Low-cost power, water, fuel. 
® Intciligent and stable labor force. 
© Sound diversified economy. Ask for copy of "A Treasure Chest in the Growing West” 
* Hecithful climate with low humidity. Detailed information is presented in this Area Resource 
. ~teway to the rich, far pve market Brochure. Write, wire or telephone for a copy. Inquiries 

Pita nein nanienten held in strict confidence. Address: W. A. Huckins, 
Manager, Business Development Department, Dept. 6, 
Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 


A Growing Company in the Growing West 


® Plus... plenty of ‘elbow room”. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


000. Good progress. was made in 1956 
on the construction of a fourth gen- 
erating unit at the Oak Creek power 
plant. The fourth unit is expected to 
be in service by the end of 1957, 
bringing the total capacity of that 
plant to 500,000 kw. Plans for this 
fifth Oak Creek unit were announced 
as part of a current $300,000,000 ex- 
pansion program which contemplates 
doubling the capacity of service facili- 
ties within a 10-year period in order 
to handle expected demands for elec- 
tric service. 

Wisconsin Power and Light 


Company, Madison, Wis. Construc- _ 


tion expenditures for 1956 were $8,- 
372,000. Of that amount, $7,255,000 
were for electric facilities. The 1957 
construction budget totals $12,717,- 
000. Of this amount, $2,000,000 is for 
the Nelson Dewey generating station, 
to be located on the Mississippi river 
north of Cassville, Wisconsin. This 
plant, scheduled for completion in 
1959, will have an initial capability of 
100,000 kw which will cost an esti- 
mated $18,800,000. This additional 
capacity will also require large future 
expenditures for transmission and 
distribution purposes. 

Wisconsin Public Service Cor- 








Dated May 15, 1957 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


May 22, 1957. 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Bonds. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$70,000,000 


New York Telephone Company 


Refunding Mortgage 412% Bonds, Series J 


Interest payable May 15, and November 15, in New York City 


Price 101.755% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Due May 15, 1991 


DREXEL & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


WHITE, WE! + & CO, 














poration, Milwaukee, Wis. 
construction expenditures 
1956 totaled $7,700,000 most of 
provided extensive additions and 
provements to electric and ¢ 
mission and distribution system 
number of important projects 
undertaken during the year, 
was started on the 75,000 kw 
500,000, addition to the Pulliam ¢ 
plant at Green Bay. It is estim 
that construction expenditures in 
will amount to $11,400,000. This 
include approximately $2,7(:0,000 
work on the 75,000 kw acditio 
the Pulliam plant. 


New Type Fuel 
For Nuclear Reactors 


SCIENTISTS at the Argonne 
tional Laboratory have develope 
new type fuel potentially usefu 
nuclear power reactors. 

For the first time, Argonne is u 
ceramic pellets of urania-thoria 
constituents to produce heat for d 
tricity from a nuclear reactor. 

The development work was d 
at the Laboratory’s main site at 
mont, Illinois. The pellets are 
being used in 2 Borax series exp 
mental reactor at Argonne’s bra 
at the National Reactor Testing 
tion site near Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

The core is composed of oxide 
thorium and uranium. Both tho 
oxide and uranium oxide have b 
used in ceramics for many years, 
the use of thorium and uran 
oxides as nuclear fuels has not b 
tried before. 

One of the major reasons for 
use of ceramics as fuel elements j 
reactor is that they do not, like me 
lic fuel elements, grow and bec 
distorted under intense irradiat 
Under some conditions, metallic f 
elements have been known to do 
in length. Due to the airtightness 
manded of reactors to hold in ra 
activity and because of possible 
chanical failure, such physica! chan 
can be dangerous. Ceramic fuel ¢ 
ments offer a way to preveni man) 
the problems due to metallic gro 
under fission. 

Crystal studies of uranium si 
marked changes in size and struc 
of the crystal under irradiation. 
rolling of uranium metal tends 
unify the crystals in a singe 
tion. When a majority of the crys 
lie in one direction the changes du 
irradiation are enormously icrea 
in that direction. Since ceramic ¢ 

(Continued on page ©+) 
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Vi Seg Aitblast: é 
in the United States was designed and built by the 1 
pioneers of Airblast Breakers, Brown Boveri. This 345 kv, 3-c 
with an interrupting capacity of 25,000,000 - 
at he East Lima Substation of the Ohio Power Company $ ¢ 
two such units in the American Gas and Electric Syst “m 


ontact Brown Boveri, the leaders in the field, if you want the BEST i in BREAKERS! 


BROWN BOVERI CORPORATION 


19 RECTOR STREET © NEW YORK6,N.Y. © 

Ai‘onta, Ga, *. Birmingham, Ala. © Boston, Moss. * Buffalo, N. Y. © Butte, Mont. © Chicago, Ill. * Cleveland, O. 
ee Colo. » Detroit, Mich. *« Hamilton, O. © High Point, N. C. * Houston, Tex. « Jacksonville, Fla. « Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. « Lewiston, Me. * Miami, Fla. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. * New. Orleans, La. * New York, N. . * Pasadena, Col. 
Pcetland, Ore. © Roanoke, Vo. +» San Francisco, Col. * Seattle, Wash. © © Syroct _®  TWweson, Ariz, 


OR TN - 











tals lie in all directions, the effect of 
irradiation on a ceramic nuclear fuel 
element is much less than on a metal- 
lic fuel element. 

The feasibility of using ceramic 


oxide fuels in a boiling water reactor 


is the problem which is discussed in 
this paper by Hoenig, Handwerk, 
Kittel and Breden. Results are given 
of the preliminary studies of the ef- 
fects of irradiation on the uranium 
and thorium oxides. 

The ceramic specimens prepared 
were tested both with and without an 
outside protective metal covering. 
Aluminum nickel alloy, stainless steel 
and zircaloy-II coverings were used 
on some specimens. Some of each 
kind of covered and uncovered ce- 
ramic elements were put in water or 
in sodium-potassium liquid metal and 
irradiated. The various fuel elements 
showed good resistance to corrosion 
in either water or sodium-potassium. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—(Continued ) 


(Corrosion resistance is an important 
factor in any material put inside a 
nuclear reactor.) 

The results of the tests indicated 
that a ceramic core consisting of a 
mixture of uranium oxide and thorium 
oxide pellets, when sintered (fused) 
together and assembled in an alumi- 
num high nickel covering will furnish 
a suitable material to be placed in a 
nuclear reactor. 

The reactor for which the ceramic 
fuel was designed is the Borax-IV 
reactor, operated by the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory at its Idaho branch. 
The Borax-IV reactor is a modifi- 
cation of the famous Borax-II] 
reactor which lighted the town of 
Arco, Idaho, during the night of July 
17, 1955. This was the first time that 
a city in the United States was lighted 
by power from a nuclear reactor. This 
significant achievement was reported 
by American scientists attending the 


Geneva “Atoms for Peace” ¢ 
ence in 1955. During the iife o 
Borax-III reactor a total e 
output of 600,000 kilowatt day 
achieved. : 

The Borax-IV ceramic «ore. 
in operation, was designe to 
among other things, the operati 
a boiling water reactor under 
extreme heat transfer condi:ions 
the previous Borax cores, | 
tests have shown that the ceramid 
ments can operate satisfactoril 
quite high levels of power cutpu 
unit volume of core. 

The Borax series of reactors 
been important in leading ‘o thé 
sign of the first operating powe 
actor in the United States, the Ex 
mental Boiling Water Reactor a 
Laboratory’s Lemont, IlIli:iois, 
Already six commercial reactors 
being based on this successful p 
reactor experiment. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


181,997 Shares 


Public Service Company of New Mexico 


Common Stock 
($5 Par Value) 


The Company is offering to the holders of its outstanding Common Stock the right to subscribe, 
through transferable Subscription Warrants, for 166,997 additional shares of Common Stock 
at the rate of one share for each ten shares of Common Stock held of record on May 20, 
1957, all on the terms more fully set forth in the Prospectus. The Company is also offer- 
ing 15,000 shares of Common Stock to its employees on such terms as are set forth in the Pro- 
spectus. The Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:30 P.M., New York Time, on June 12, 1957. 


Subscription Price $13.50 per Share 


During the subscription period and after its expiration, the several Underwriters may offer 
Common Stock at the prices and pursuant to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


CALLEN & COMPANY 
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This is not an offer of these Securities for sale. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


™ Company 





1101S, Common Stock 
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(Par Value $3.50 a Share) 


Price $13.75 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. A.C. Allyn and Company Bache & Co. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lee Higginson 








May 22, 1957. 


Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


corporated 


Central Republic Company Hornblower & Weeks 


Incorporated) 


Corporation Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Shields & Company 



































A question for every electric utility 


JUST HOW FLEXIBLE 
CAN POWER SUPPLY GET? 


Giant strides to improve flexibility of 
supply to customers have been taken in 
recent decades by the electric utility in- 
dustry. Today power availability must an- 
ticipate load growth more than ever be- 
fore. Inter-connected supply permits trans- 
feral of power from one area to another as 
varying geographical load demands or 
emergency situations arise. _ 

Even greater flexibility, however, can 
be attained—by means of Electro-Mobile 
Power. Truck-trailer or rail units permit 
shifting increments of power from place to 
place as demands change. Units can be 
used singly or in multiple—added like 
building blocks to match requirements 
exactly. And provision for impulse starting 
and stopping allows unattended operation 


from any location in the system. 

Moreover, the placement of Electro- 
Mobile Power close to the load not only 
relieves the central station of a block of 
power, but also reduces the line loss be- 
tween the central station and the load for 
that block of power. This is a major factor 
at time of peak. 

Just how flexible can service get? Far 
more flexible than you might imagine with 
present equipment if Electro-Mobile Pow- 
er is employed to answer additional re- 
quirements. A joint analysis of your sys- 
tem can reveal the savings and increased 
flexibility possible with these units. Con- 
tact your Electro-Motive representative 
for full information. 


Electro-Mobile Power adds to system flexibility in many ways 








RAIL CAR—1000 kw units for use on sidings 
or placed on piers for semi-permanent yse. 





TRUCK TRAILER—500 kw units offer excellent 
mobility for many temporary applications. 


Representative electric utility comp:- 
nies across the country are now providing 
better service to customers through the 
use of Electro-Mobile Power. This dia- 
gram is a composite of the different jos 
these units, both truck-trailer and rail, are 
performing. Detailed information on these 
applications—operating costs, KWH pro- 
duced, reason for use, location, etc.—are 
available through your Electro-Motive 
representative. 
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Rail units used for boosting. 
© 







Rail units used for peaking. 
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& Mobile trailer 
units thrown into 
service during 
femporary outage 
caused by flood. 
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Rail units used for temporary 
service during growth stage of 
new community. Units are 
added or subtracted until level 
is reached and permanent fa- 
tilities can be erected in the 
most desirable location. 


pe 


Mobile trailer units being used 
during line relocation resulting © 
from new highway construction. 
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Twofold Benefits From The 


Analysts Journal 


7, ts timely articles by the nations leading security analysts 
and economists keep you informed as to methods and 
trends in the security markets. You will be better able to 
present your company in its most favorable light if you 
know the trend of financial thinking as expressed in the 
official publication of the Security Analysts. 


Its advertising pages provide a means of putting your story 
* across to the Analysts. There is no more direct and effec- 
tive way to contact this influential group of investment 
specialists than to advertise in their own quarterly Journal. 


To Keep Abreast of Investment Markets 
READ THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


To Keep Investment Markets Abreast of Your Company 
ADVERTISE IN THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SECURITY ANALYSTS 





THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 
20 Broad Street, Room #908 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


() Please enter my subscription for one year at the subscription rate of 
$5.00—United States; $5.50—Canada. 


() Please send me your advertising brochure. 




















NOW AVAILABLE! PROCEEDINGS 
1956 CONVENTION 


AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 


LIMITED EDITION! 





This important edition contains valuable ma- 
terial on the subject of regulation of rates and 
services of public utilities and transportation 
companies including the following: 


Depreciation, Valuation, Railroad Passenger Deficit and Regulation of Public Utilities. 
Panel discussions on the subjects of “Cost of Capital as Related to Rate Return" and 
"Regulatory Protection of Consumers”. 


Price $10.00 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Local Service Telephone Rates 
An excellent compilation of rates prepared by NARUC Subcommittee on “exchange rates" 
for all exchanges of Bell System, the rates of cities of 50,000 population or more for 
Bell and Independent exchanges, rates of borrowers from R.E.A., and tabulation of above 
exchanges which had ten cent coin telephone rate in effect June 30, 1954. 128 pages 
for use in loose leaf binder and 48 revision pages as of December 1955 and 42 revision 
pages as of October 1956 Se eee 


Message Toll Telephone Rates and Disparities 
400 pages of text, tables and charts, hard back cover—a —_ of the NARUC-FCC 
Joint Toll Rate Committee. Special price .... 5.00 


Telephone Separations Manual 
Includes the 1952 addendum, the so-called Charleston Plan and the 1956 addendum, the 
so-called Phoenix Plan changes : 


Depreciation: 

1943-1944 Reports of Committee on Depreciation (reprinted in one volume because of 
special demand). The reports present a very comprehensive and complete analysis 
of the problems of depreciation on public utility regulation and set forth conclusions 
concerning the policies and practices which should be followed in respect thereto. 
326 pages, paper bound 

1946—Methods of Pricing Rateemen from tn Peupaaty Anais 

1948—Letter Symbols for Mathematics of Depreciation .. 

1948—Half Cycle Methods of Estimating Service Life ..... 

1950—Remaining Life Basis of Accounting for Depreciation 

1955—Report of Committee on Depreciation (Discussion of Liberalized Depreciation under 

Internal Revenue Code of 1954) 
1956—Report of Committee on Depreciation (Depreciation Rates for Electric Utilities) 


Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Electric Utilities— 
Cases Nos. 45 to 119 (1938 to 1955) 


Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Gas Utilities— 
Cases Nos. 1 to 80 (1938 to 1955) 


Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Water Utilities— 
Cases Nos. 1 to 65 (1938 to 1955) 


(When remittance accompanies order, we pay forwarding charges.) 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND 


UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 
P. O. BOX 684 WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 MEADOW LAKE PARKWAY, KANSAS CITY 14, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DESIGN. CONSTRUCTION, REPORTS, APPRAISALS AND MANAGEMENT 











%* Standby 
% Augmentation i 

*% 100% Town Supply | 

! 


Design ¢ Engineering ¢ Construction 


DRAKE & TOWNSEN D 11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


Jord, Bacon & Davis 
‘asore" Engineers <qnsrgie" 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 











GIBBS & HILL, inc. 
Consulting Engineers 
DESIGNERS ® CONSTRUCTORS 
Los Angeles NEW YORK Tampa 











GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ENGINEERS © CONSULTANTS © CONSTRUCTORS 
607 WASHINGTON ST. 
READING, PA. 


FOUNDED 1906 
e WASHINGTON @ PHILADELPHIA @© NEW YORK 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


(continued) 





W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ELECTRIC — GAS — TRANSIT — WATER 
Financial and Economic Reports 
Valuations—Rate of Return—Depreciation Studies 
Traffic Surveys—Fare Analyses 


55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 














GUSTAV HIRSCH ORGANIZATION, INC. 
1347 West 5th Ave., Columbus (12) Ohio 


Telephone Hudson 8-0611 


Consulting and Supervisory Engineers and Contractors 
Construction and Operation of Utility Enterprises 














HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erection and Maintenance of 
Electrical Transmission and Distribution Lines 


1384. HOLLY AVENUE ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 














JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 
ENGINEERS 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

APPRAISALS—INVESTIGATIONS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES— 

COST TRENDS — REPORTS 
for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 

DETERMINATION 











See Kruljian Copounlion 
mei NEERS G-O N ST RUC TORS 
POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS e INVESTIGATIONS e REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 





William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
Utility Management Consultants for past 35 years Specializing in 
GAS DEVELOPMENT OF CLASS RATES OF RETURN AND REGULATORY 
ELECTRIC CLASS UNIT COST DETERMINATIONS FOR MUNICIDAL 
WATER RATE STRUCTURE MODERNIZATION AND RATE CASES PROBLEMS 
Send for brochure: “The Value of Cost Analysis to Management” 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 








(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 








MIDDLE WEST SERVICE COMPANY 


Business and Engineering Consultants 
(INCLUDING JAY SAMUEL HARTT CONSULTING ENGINEERS) 





Rud, 


Organization *« Corporate Practices * A . ting © Fi ing © Taxes © Stock Transfer « A i UY °fE i 
Analysis « Cost of Money Studies ¢ License Studies ¢ Engineering © System Planning ¢ Industrial Engineering ¢ ae ae © Rates ¢ Pricing 
Seles ond Marketing * Safety * Insurance © Pensions * Employee Welfare * Public Relations * Advertising * Personnel * Industrial Relations 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 

















Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND 
OPERATING ENGINEERS 
PURCHASING 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 











SANDERSON & PORTER 


CONSTRUCTION . REPORTS & 
SURVEYS 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 
















Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. 











STONE «& WEBSTER 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design « Construction « Reports « Appraisals 
Examinations e Consulting Engineering 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURGH HOUSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE TORONTO 











The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design—Construction—Reports—A ppraisals 
Consulting Engineering 


80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 














Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
Publishers of the 35-year-old 





DESIGN — SUPERVISION HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 
li ili 
REPORTS — VALUATIONS Senaesiinen teas Wont 





Including Hydro-Electric Properties 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 





1304 ST. PAUL STREET 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (concluded) 





Abram/Aerial Survey 
Cnporation 


Topographic and Planimetric Maps 
Mosaics, Plans & Profiles for all 
Engineering work. 


Abrams Bldg. Lansing, Mich. 


PETER F. LOFTUS CORPORATION 


Design and Consulting Engineers 
Electrical * Mechanical ¢ Structural 
Civil * Thermodynamic ¢ Architectural 
“> 


esuco® FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


es 








BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers - Architects - Consultants 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
P.O. Box 7088 
Phone: DElmar 3-4375 


LUTZ & MAY COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


STEAM, GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
REPORTS—DESIGNS—APPRAISALS 


1009 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 








EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies 


g10 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 








MINER AND MINER 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
INCORPORATED 


GREELEY COLORADO 





ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
for the GAS INDUSTRY 


CONSOLIDATED 
GAS AND SERVICE CO. 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, UL. 











PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 
Radiography—Soils Mechanics 
Testing—Inspection—Analysis 
Main Office Pittsburgh, Pa. 

32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 











GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Investigations—Reports—Appraisals 
Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—insurance Surveys 





A. S. SCHULMAN ELECTRIC Co. 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 
founded 1890 
Power STATION—INDUSTRIAL— 
COMMERCIAL—TRANSMISSION LINES— 
DISTRIBUTION 


2416 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Los Angeles Tampa 








FRANCIS S. HABERLY 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation — Depreciation 
Investigations and Reports 


122 SouTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


The R. W. STAFFORD CO. 
GAS CONSULTANTS — ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCTORS 

Natural Gas Conversions 
Plant Management & Operation 
Accident & Insurance Investigations 
Peak Shaving & Standby Plants 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
2944 Grant St, Phone UNiversity 4-6190 











JACKSON & MORELAND INC. 
Engineers and Consultants 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
Reports — Examinations — Appraisals 


Machine Design — Technical Publications 
Boston New York 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 
Engineers — Architects 


Design, Construction Supervision 
Steam and Hydro Power Plants 
Power Systems — Industrial Plants 


Studies — Reports 
San Francisco ° 


St. Louis Washington 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready refer- 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 


A 


Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation 

Allen & Company .......c-cccccceces 
*AlliseChalmers Manufacturing Company 
American Appraisal Company, The 
American Gas and Electric System 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
AMP Incorporated . 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Analysts Journal, The 

Appeal Printing Company, 


Babcock & Wilcox Company, The 

Bankers Trust Company 

*Bell Helicopter Corp 

Black & Veatch, Consw’ 

Blyth & Company, Inc. ......... 2c eee cece cere eect eeeeee 
Brown Boveri Corporation ee 

Burns & McDonnell Engineering Company 


c 


California-Pacific Utilities Company 
Carter, Earl L., Consulting Engineer 
*Cating Rope Works, Inc. . i 
Central and South West Corporation 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Th 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric C 

Cleveland Trencher Company, The 
Columbia Gas System, Inc., The 
Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Company 
Combustion Engineering, Inc, .. 
Commonwealth Associates, Inc. . 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. .... 
Connecticut Power Company, The 
Consolidated Gas and Service Company 


Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Engineers 

Dayton Power and Light Company, The . 

Delta-Star Electric Division, H. K. Porter Company, Inc. .... 
Detroit Edison Company, The 

Dodge Division of Chrysler Corporation 

Drake & Townsend, Ic. ...2ccccccccccccccccecccccccsece 9 
Dresser ladustries, Inc. .....cccccccccccece Outside Back Cover 


Ebasco Services Incorporated 
Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 


First Boston Corporation, The 

First National City Bank of New York, The 
Fitler, Edwin H., Company, The 

Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Engineers 
Florida Power & Light Company 


G 


Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 
General Electric Company J 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc., C Itin g 

Gilbert Associates, Inc., Engineers 

Gilman, W. C., & Company, Engineers . 
*Glore, Forgan & Company 





Haberly, Francis S., Consulting Engineers 

*Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. .... 

Harriman, Ripley & Company, Inc. ........-eeeeeees 
Hathaway Instrument Division, Hamilton Watch Company .. 
Hirsch, Gustav, Organizations, Inc, .......-ceceseceeees 
Hoosier Engineering Company .........csecesccerees 
Hughey & Phillips, Inc. ......cccccccccccccee : 


Indianapolis Power & yoo Company 
*International Business Machines Corp. 
*International Harvester Company, 
lowa Electric Light & Power Company 
lowa Power and Light Company . 
Irving Trust Company 


Jackson & Moreland, Inc., Engineers 
Jenson, Bowen & Farrell, Engineers ........ 
Justrite Mfg. Company 


*Fortnightly advertisers not in this issue. 


Kellogg, M. W., Company, The ........... eT TT eee. 
erae Company, The : 
Kidder, Peabody & Company .... 

“Kuan Loeb & Gompany 

Kuljian Corporation, The 


*Langley, W. C., & Company 

Leffer, William S., Engineers Associated .......... 
*Lehman brothers 

Loeb (Carl M.) Rhoades & Co. ........ Petes Sewewed se 
Lofius, Peter F., Corporation 

Long Bell Division, International Paper Company .. 

Lutz & May Company, Consulting Engineers 


*Main, Chas. T., Inc., Engineers 
*McCabe-Powers Auto Body Company ... 
*Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & onl * 
Middle West Service Company 
Miner and Miner ............. 
Montana Power Company, The 
Morgan Stanley & Company .... 
Morysville Body Works, Inc. . 
*Motorola Communications & Electron’ 


National Association of Railroad & Utilities Commissioners . 
New England Electric System .... . 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 
Niagara Mohawk System oe 

*Nuclear Development Associates, Inc. 


° 


Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company .... 
*Osmose Wood Preserving Co. a ation, EE Bee 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company ... 

ao oe. SR eee 
*Parkersburg Rig & Reel Company, The 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 

Pioneer Service & Engineering Company 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 

Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory .... 

Potomac Electric Power Company 

Public Service Electric & Gas Company 


Recording & Statistical Corporation 
Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp, .............-- 
Robertson, H. H., Company 


WS, THE, cc cesiseses. 


s 


St. Joseph Light & Power Company 
Sanderson & Porter, Engineers ... 

Sargent & Lundy, Engineers ......... 
Schulman, A. S., Electric Co., Engineers 
*Smith, Barney & Company ...... 

Southern California Edison Company . 
Southern Colorado Power Company 
Southern Company, The . . 

Sprague Meter Company, The 

Stafford, R. W., Company, The, Consultants 
Stone and Webster Engineering Corporation 
Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc., Engineers 

Swett, A. L., Iron Work 

Sy-Co Corporation ........... 


*Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 


U 
Utah Power and Light Company . 


v 
Virginia Electric & Power Company 


Ww 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

White, J. G. Engineering Corp., The . 
White, Weld & Co. ........ Sree ‘ 
Whitman, Requardt and Associates .... 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company System 


Y 
*Vewman tall Tre Wile, CO, 6.6i cece ssc essccwcceessee 
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California Electric Power Company 

Central Louisiana Electric Company, Inc. 

Florida Power Corporation 

Florida Telephone Corporation (Common Stock) 
Florida Telephone Corporation (1st Mtge Bonds)* 
Green Mountain Power Corporation 

Honolulu Gas Company, Ltd.* 

Jersey Central Power & Light Company 

Kansas Gas and Electric Company 

North State Telephone Company 

Pennsylvania Electric Company 

Sierra Pacific Power Company 

South Carolina Electric & Gas Company 
Southcastern Michigan Gas Company 

Texas Electric Service Company 

Texas Power & Light Company 

Texas Utilities Company 

The Uvited Telephone Company of Pennsylvania* 
Unite: ‘'tilities, Incorporated 


*Placed by Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Incorporated 


Our ‘ooklet: ‘Public Utility financing 
in 1956 by Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Kidc er, Peabody & Co. Incorporated”’, 
availible on request. 





... Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. Incorporated, 

in 1956, helped supply more than 
$1,259,000,000 to the growing 
Public Power industry through the 
underwriting and sale of 72 new 
utility issues. A partial list of Power 
Companies whose issues were 
managed, co-managed or placed 
privately by Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
or its corporate affiliate 

appears at the left. 


You are invited to call on us if your 
corporation requires 
additional capital in 1957. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


FOUNDED]1865 
Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 
Members Boston and Midwest Stock Exchanges 


17 Watt Street - New York 5, N.Y. 


Boston Cuicaco PHILADELPHIA San Francisco 
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©) Clark Bros. Co. puts 
6,750,000 watts on wheels 


Completely self-contained on one railroad car and capa- of Clark engines, compressors and turbines serving thea 
ble of safe travel at any train speed, this turbo-mobile world’s basic energy industries. 


power plant will deliver 6,750 KW within hours after ss 
reaching site where emergency power is needed. Dresser integrated operating units 
: quickly mobilized for unusual needs. 
Conceived by the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the In thei nies : 
United States Navy, such a project had never been 2 ecialized spheres of service to the o = 
faced before and set up staggering problems of design chemical, electronic and other industries, each D ‘esser 
and construction. The completely new type of gas tur- company has a long background of successful individual 
bine drive can use almost any liquid or gaseous fuel. pormasmanse. ‘Waen specie piesa or needs call : 7 
One man can operate it. supplementary research, engineering or prod: ction 
facilities, all divisions of Dresser Industries, Inc. «an be 


The ability of Clark Bros Co., one of the Dresser Indus- | mobilized into effective teamwork for prompt «-tion. 
tries, to design and build this revolutionary new power _ This is the Dresser Plus ¢ performance which ha: nade 
plant springs from its 76 years of specialized manufac- Dresser products and services a standard of comp: rison 
turing experience. “Precision by the ton” is literally true the world over. 


Tomorrow’s progress planned tod y 


CLARK BROS. CO.—compressors « DRESSER-IDECO COMPANY — = «l strud 

DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION — couplings e¢ THE %UIBE 

CORPORATION -oil tools ¢ IDECO, INC.—drilling rigs ¢ LANE-WEL 3 COMI 

SSER —technical oilfield services © MAGNET COVE BARIUM CORPORA ON-d 
mud ¢ PACIFIC PUMPS, INCORPORATED — pumps ¢ ROOTS-C. NINERS 

STRIES, INC. BLOWER DIVISION—blowers ¢ SECURITY ENGINEERING DIVISION -drilling 
SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS — electronic in: umen 

EQUIPMENT AND WELL SURVEYS, INC.—nuclear research and radioactivity lo: ‘ng 4 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 
OIL + GAS » CHEMICAL + ELECTRONIC + INDUSTRIAL REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK BLDG. ¢ DALLA 21, TH 





